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UNITED  DRUG  COMPANY 


OFFICE  OF  PRESIDENT 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
March  1,  1935 


Bear  Pardners 

I  would  like  to  give  you  this 
hook  personally,  hut  it  can*t  he  done.  !Ehere 
are  too  many  of  us®  Originally  I  hoped  to 
write  a  personal  note  to  each  of  you  and  sign 
it,  and  then  a  friend  of  mine  figured  out  that 
it  would  take  me  two  weeks  to  do  nothing  hut 
sign.  So,  I  am  just  taking  this  opportunity 
of  saying  won*t  you  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

We  have  been  partners  in  good 
years  and  had.  It  looks  like  smoother  sailing 
ahead.  I  hope  so.  Mostly,  however,  I  am  say¬ 
ing  thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  building 
the  United  Drug  Company. 


Sincrtely  yours. 
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“Fight  on,  my  men,  says  Sir  Andrew  Barton, 
I  am  hurt,  but  I  am  not  slaine; 

I’ll  lie  me  down  and  bleed  a-while, 

And  then  I’ll  rise  and  fight  againe.” 

SCOTCH  BORDER  BALLAD 


LOUIS  K.  LIGGETT 

He  looks  like  a  Dutch  Burgomaster,  and  with  a  slightly 
different  twist  of  fate  would  probably  have  been  one 


Rise  and 
Fight  Againe 
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FIRST  EDITION 


MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
BY  H.  WOLFF,  NEW  YORK 


February  8,  1934 


TO  LOUIS  K.  LIGGETT 
Dear  Lou: 

One  of  the  first  readers  of  the  type¬ 
script  of  this  book  recently  spoke  of  it  as 
a  ‘biased’  biography.  Probably  that’s  just 
about  what  it  is.  And  if  so  it’s  your  fault, 
not  mine.  Certainly  your  life-story  is  to 
me  absorbing  and  essentially  dramatic. 
At  every  point,  too,  you’ve  insisted  that  I 
tell  the  truth,  regardless  of  consequences. 
And  the  resulting  story— perhaps  that  is 
the  word  for  it,  not  a  biography  but  a 
story— is  stirring  to  me.  Particularly  so 
because  you’ve  never  been  one  of  our 
typical  money-grabbing  ‘successful’  men. 
You  have  built  what  is  today  fundamen¬ 
tally  a  cooperative  business.  In  consider¬ 
able  measure  you  have  given  amazingly 
of  yourself  in  order  that  all  the  thousands 
of  men  who  have  followed  your  inspired 
leadership  might  prosper.  It  is  because 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  would  be  a  sounder,  saner  country  if 
your  faith  and  your  methods  could  be 
spread  more  widely  throughout  the  great 
world  of  business  that  I  have  been  able 
to  throw  myself  wholeheartedly  into  the 
writing  of  this  intensely  personal  tribute. 

SAM  MERWIN 
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I 


If  this  attempt  to  set  before  the  reader  something 
of  the  personality  and  career  of  one  of  the  most 
vital  and  interesting  men  of  my  acquaintance  should 
appear  to  take  on  a  strongly  personal  flavor,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  our  friendship  began  almost  fifty  years  ago. 
Forty-eight  years,  to  be  exact.  And  in  the  following 
manner. 

In  September,  1886— another  era  in  what  now 
seems  quite  another  world— my  family  moved  from 
my  natal  town  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  to  Detroit. 
We  lived  at  first  on  Third  Avenue  near  Joy  Street. 
And  here  my  brother  and  I  found  ourselves  drawn 
into  the  usual  group  of  neighborhood  boys. 

1  remember,  always  at  twilight  after  what  we 
naturally  knew  as  supper,  how  we  often  sat  in  a 
long  row  on  the  curbstone  and  played  Tishie,  Fishie 
all  the  night’,  with  our  caps  for  pledges  and  athletic 
tasks  for  penalties.  I  remember  how  we  joined  to¬ 
gether  after  school,  winters,  for  organized  snowball 
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fights  in  which  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  several 
hundred  boys  taking  part.  One  winter  it  would  be, 
through  some  tacit  understanding  which  never  was 
clear  to  me,  the  ‘Second  Avenues’  against  the  ‘Cass 
Avenues’,  while  a  year  later  the  established  line  of 
battle  might  lie  between  the  ‘Joy  Streets’  and  the 
‘Pitcher  Streets’.  Loyalty  was  wholly  geographical. 
All  those  who  lived  on  the  proper  side  of  the  one 
street  or  the  other  knew  where  they  belonged.  And 
among  these  boys  was  a  spindling  youngster  named 
Lou  Liggett.  Again  for  geographical  reasons,  since 
he  lived  with  his  parents  and  his  older  brothers 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Charlotte  and  Second 
Avenues,  Lou  and  I  always  belonged  on  the  same 
side  in  these  annual  wars.  In  ’87  or  ’88  the  Merwins 
moved  into  a  double  house  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Second  Avenue  and  Joy  Street,  only  a  block  away 
from  the  Liggetts. 

Lou  was  a  rather  serious  boy,  often  preoccupied 
with  deep  thoughts  of  his  own.  With  ‘Long  long 
thoughts’  it  is  evident  now.  He  was  more  reticent 
than  most  of  us,  but  seemed  to  boil  inside  at  times 
with  restless,  unformed  energies  and  ambitions.  He 
had  humor  enough,  but  it  was  perhaps  a  little 
beaten  down  then  by  the  pressures  of  a  family 
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struggle  to  exist.  We  other  boys  understood  that  he 
had  to  do  chores  at  home;  but  then,  so  did  many 
of  the  rest  of  us.  As  a  newcomer  I  had  heard  vaguely 
of  an  earlier  prosperity  in  the  Liggett  home,  but 
that  was  gone.  Certainly,  life  was  anything  but  easy 
for  Lou  in  those  days.  He  wasn’t  more  than  twelve 
or  thirteen  when  we  first  began  drifting  into  our 
boyhood  friendship.  Daily  he  trudged  back  and 
forth  to  the  Cass  School.  I  at  the  time,  by  grace  of 
the  casual  fact  of  having  moved  just  north  of  some 
imaginary  line  or  other,  had  to  leave  the  Cass  School 
and  march  off  in  the  opposite  direction  every  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  Irving  School. 

By  the  time  he  was  fourteen  that  curiously  com¬ 
plex  energy  of  Lou’s  began  making  itself  felt.  An 
unused  barn  stood  behind  the  Liggett  home  in  a 
fairsized  backyard.  Lou  obtained  permission  to 
convert  it  into  a  gymnasium.  My  memory  is  that 
we  boys  pitched  in  on  that  job.  We  would  have, 
I’m  sure.  We  had  hardly  any  money  to  spend,  but 
somehow  it  was  worked  out.  The  problems  that  Lou 
took  hold  of  did  work  out.  Anyway,  we  gathered 
bits  of  old  gym  equipment  and  improvised  others. 
And  we  had  a  gymnasium. 

But  the  biggest  problem  remained,  and  Lou  be- 
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gan  to  exhibit  a  new  restlessness.  There  simply  must 
be  a  running  track  in  that  convenient  backyard. 
And  it  must  be  a  good  track,  however  many  laps  to 
the  mile,  with  a  foundation  of  rough  stones  and  a 
springy  surface  of  clean  cinders.  We  knew  all  about 
that.  During  those  years  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club 
might  be  said  to  have  dominated  the  imaginations 
of  all  Detroit  boys. 

The  old  D.  A.  C.  was  a  busy  center  of  social 
and  athletic  life.  Didn’t  we  all  know  about  Mike 
Murphy,  the  trainer  (and  probably  the  most  expert 
trainer  of  athletes  this  country  has  ever  known; 
later  decades  in  the  East  proved  that)?  Didn’t  we 
know  that  John  Owen  Jr.,  of  the  D.  A.  C.,  (Murphy 
trained)  was  the  first  amateur  runner  to  break  ten 
seconds  in  the  hundred  yards?  Why,  that  all  but 
unbeatable  time  of  9  4/5  seconds  was  our  record. 
It  was  like  a  white  plume  in  the  helmet  of  every 
normal  boy  in  town.  And  didn’t  we  know  that  the 
infallible  Mike  had  coached  Fred  Ducharme  along 
until  he  broke  every  hurdle  record  he  could  find  to 
break?  Oh,  we  knew.  Weren’t  we  all,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  runners  and  hurdlers  and  field  athletes? 
Indeed,  one  of  our  number,  Theodore  Luce,  was 
to  arrive  only  a  few  years  later  as  a  national  pole 
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vaulting  champion.  Yes,  that  backyard  track  not 
only  had  to  be  built;  it  had  to  be,  as  far  as  it  went, 
perfect. 

As  I  recall  now  (and  however  inaccurate  memory 
may  be  in  small  matters  here  and  there,  I  believe 
I’m  close  enough  to  the  facts  to  present  a  clear 
picture)  it  was  Lou  who  found  that  we  could  buy 
clean  cinders  from  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
at  the  price,  not  so  remarkable  then,  of  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  load.  That  meant  a  big  wagon  with  two 
horses  and  two  men  to  shovel  it  out  wherever  we 
wanted  it. 

But  that  dollar  and  a  half  had  to  be  multiplied 
several  times.  Even  after  drawing  our  allowances, 
if  any,  far  ahead,  even  after  cajoling  patient  fathers 
and  long  suffering  uncles  to  the  outermost  limits  of 
human  endurance,  we  couldn’t  raise  quite  enough 
for  our  needs,  until  somebody,  perhaps  one  of  the 
older  boys,  proposed  a  boxing  match  for  paid  ad¬ 
missions.  The  notion  clicked  at  once.  My  brother 
and  I  had  been  given  boxing  gloves  for  Christmas. 
Lou  Liggett  and  I  were  about  the  same  age  and  the 
same  size.  We  had  both  boxed  a  bit,  boy  fashion, 
though  we  had  had  no  Mike  Murphy  to  train  us. 
I  haven’t  an  idea  now  what  conclave  of  solemn- 
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faced  boys  chose  us  for  the  protagonists,  but  chosen 
we  were.  We  must  have  been  about  fifteen  then, 
pretty  well  grown  boys.  The  event  was  locally 
known  by  this  time  as  a  prize  fight,  though  I  can’t 
seem  to  remember  any  prize. 

I  can  see,  however  mistly,  a  square  roped  ring  in 
a  dim  cobwebby  old  barn.  I  can  see  the  rows  of 
planks  placed  on  boxes  for  the  audience  (or,  in 
more  modern  terminology,  the  customers).  Prices, 
I  think,  scaled  up  to  fifteen  cents  top,  though  they 
may  have  been  less.  I  can  see  now  the  self-important 
if  flustered  referee,  the  ticket  takers,  the  seconds 
with  their  pails  and  water  bottles  and  sponges  and 
towels;  the  bell  that  marked  off  the  rounds.  Oh,  we 
did  the  thing  ‘right’.  We  would. 

And  so,  two  excited  and  rather  frightened  boys, 
Lou  and  I,  fought  what  was,  for  us,  the  battle  of 
that  century.  I  wish  I  could  remember  it  in  detail, 
but  can’t.  At  this  point  the  mists  of  memory  close 
in  and  screen  the  distant  view.  Lou  insists,  with  char¬ 
acteristic  generosity,  that  I  won.  But  I  have  no  such 
memory  and  privately  don’t  believe  that  he  has.  I 
am  certain  that  neither  of  us  was  knocked  out  or 
even  down.  I  don’t  believe  that  anyone  present  was 
competent  to  count  ‘points’.  My  own  notion  is  that 
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we  two  perspiring  boys  floundered  about  until  the 
stated  number  of  rounds  (whatever  that  number 
may  have  been)  was  completed. 

But  we  got  the  cinders. 

In  September,  1890,  the  Merwins,  for  some  busi¬ 
ness  reason  or  other,  moved  back  to  Evanston;  and 
Lou  and  I  were  forced  to  part  company  for  many 
years.  For  twenty-live  years  to  be  exact,  until  that 
later  branch  of  the  Merwins  of  which  I  found  my¬ 
self  the  nominal  head  moved  from  New  York  City 
to  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  settled  there.  Lou 
lived  then  on  his  beautiful  estate  in  Chestnut  Hill, 
near  enough  to  his  office  in  Boston  to  be  able  to 
drive  there  and  back  every  day  behind  the  horses 
he  loved.  The  old  friendship  was  renewed  and  has 
thrived  over  another  long  span  of  nearly  twenty 
years  to  the  present  time. 

Naturally,  therefore,  much  of  what  follows  has 
had  to  be  dug  out  as  the  biographer  digs;  from  old 
papers  of  many  kinds  and  from  the  memories  of 
those  who  shared  and  opposed  Lou’s  struggles  and 
battles  and  successes.  And  it  may  be  that  such  im¬ 
personal  labor  will  produce  a  more  exact  picture 
than  memory  ever  could.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that,  but 
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must  leave  it  to  the  sometimes  humorous  chances 
that  every  biographer  must  run. 

The  word  ‘picture’,  by  the  way,  sticks  in  my  mind. 
I  don’t  believe  this  book  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
biography.  Certainly  not  a  formal  one.  It  should  be 
more  like  a  picture,  painted,  as  a  picture  ought  to 
be,  by  one  who  is  stirred  by  his  subject. 

I  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  looking  on  (the 
latter  years  of  it  at  close  range)  while  Lou,  through 
sheer  force  of  character,  built  up  a  union  of  eight 
thousand  cooperating  Rexall  drug  stores  in  the 
United  States  alone,  with  a  few  thousand  more  in 
England  and  Canada,  while  he  built  up  from  noth¬ 
ing  the  wide-flung  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
United  Drug  Company,  while  he  became  a  public 
figure,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Presidents,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  one  of  the  most  deeply  loved  men  in  the 
whole  vast  cosmos  of  American  business  enterprise, 
a  man  with  thousands  of  devoted  friends  who  stood 
with  him  in  two  notable  periods  of  adversity.  In¬ 
deed  he  was  to  become,  and  is,  today,  in  that  re~ 
spect— as  one  of  his  associates  once  remarked— “The 
richest  man  in  the  world.” 
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The  Detroit  of  1890  was  a  pleasant,  rather  sleepy 
city  of  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  with  old  French  memories  that  even 
today  linger  on  among  the  names  of  its  streets  .  .  . 
Gratiot,  Beaubien,  and  the  rest.  It  began  as  a  French 
frontier  fort  and  general  resting  place  for  the  early 
fur-trading  voyageurs  who  ranged  in  their  big  bark 
canoes  from  Montreal  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
back. 

The  Detroit  I  knew  during  those  years  has  come 
to  be  symbolized  in  my  memory  of  its  horse  car 
lines.  They  rambled  about,  most  of  them,  as  if  try¬ 
ing  to  follow  early  cowpaths  and  wandering  lanes. 
The  cars  would  obligingly  stop  at  a  house  number, 
even  in  the  middle  of  a  block.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
local  story  about  the  lady,  a  stranger  in  the  city,  who 
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gave  a  house  number  to  the  conductor,  and,  when 
she  alighted,  remarked,  “I  hope  I  haven’t  taken  you 
out  of  your  way.” 

When  a  mother  wheeled  her  baby  along  on  a 
shopping  trip,  as  many  did,  the  conductor  invari¬ 
ably  stepped  down,  lifted  the  child  in  its  blankets, 
and  carried  it  in  after  the  mother.  Returning,  he 
would  hang  the  carriage  over  the  handle  of  the  rear 
brake.  The  spectacle  of  a  street  car  jogging  along 
with  a  baby  carriage  suspended  out  over  the  dash¬ 
board  at  the  rear  of  the  car  was  familiar  all  over 
the  city. 

Into  this  peaceful  atmosphere  on  April  4,  1875, 
was  born  Louis  Kroh  Liggett,  endowed  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  strong  racial  bloodstreams  in  his  veins  which 
was  to  carry  him  far  and  hold  him  steady.  His  father, 
John  Templeton  Liggett,  was  Scotch,  passing  along 
to  the  son  those  qualities  of  thrift,  of  tough  fiber 
and  bold  imagination  which  have  left  their  stamp 
on  the  whole  known  world,  wherever  men  drive 
ships,  or  run  dogsleds,  or  dig  mines.  It  was  a  hardy 
little  band  of  Scotch  explorers  and  traders  who  built 
up  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  Western  Canada 
(incidentally  bleaching  out  the  color  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  Red  Indians).  Yes,  a  bold  and  hardy 
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people,  the  Scotch,  Lou’s  paternal  grandfather 
founded  Xenia,  Ohio.  His  father,  in  turn,  brought 
into  existence  the  Michigan  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  1866  and  was  its  first  secretary.  He 
prospered,  and  being  the  man  he  was,  kept  an  eye 
out  for  profitable  investments.  He  went  into  street 
car  lines.  The  first  ‘safety’  bicycles  caught  his  in¬ 
terest,  and  he  had  a  hand  in  the  beginning  of  the 
great  bicycle  craze  which  was  to  sweep  the  country 
through  the  nineties  until  motors  came  along.  He 
built  his  pleasant  home  at  Second  and  Charlotte 
Avenues  where  Lou  lived  when  I  first  knew  him. 
At  that  time  the  electric  trolley  car  was  coming.  An 
inventor  turned  up  with  a  new  idea  for  a  third  rail 
electric  line.  John  T.  Liggett’s  bold  imagination 
was  captured  by  the  plan.  He  went  into  it  heavily. 
But  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe.  The  result  was  a 
failure. 

Lou’s  mother,  born  Julia  Ann  Kroh,  was  of  Dutch 
descent.  It  is  a  family  legend  that  she  came  directly 
down  from  the  famous  Admiral  Kroh,  who  led  a 
Dutch  fleet  against  the  Spanish  Navy  in  1638  and, 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  defeated  them.  It  must  have 
been  through  her  that  Lou  received  both  imagina¬ 
tion  and  vigor  from  his  father.  So  far  as  I  can  learn 
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he  was  always  steady,  even  when,  as  a  boy  in  his 
teens,  he  was  groping  his  way  into  life.  I  find  no 
time  unaccounted  for;  no  waste,  and  not  a  shred 
of  evidence,  then  or  later,  of  the  usual  little  experi¬ 
ments  in  dissipation.  He  was  sixteen  when  he  finally 
had  to  leave  school  and  hunt  for  work.  He  was  eager 
and  resourceful.  The  earlier  Lou  had  been  a  great 
hand  at  setting  up  lemonade  stands  by  the  curb 
to  catch  the  carriage  trade.  Small  but  ambitious 
schemes  had  always  crowded  up  in  his  fertile  brain. 
Now,  a  little  older,  though  still  a  boy,  he  was  ready 
for  anything  and  quick  to  leap  at  every  opportunity. 
At  first  his  jobs  were  the  usual  sort— running  er¬ 
rands,  dusting  and  sweeping  and  carrying  out  ashes; 
but  he  was  always  looking  about,  wide  awake,  study¬ 
ing  the  doings  of  his  superiors,  spotting  unrealized 
gaps  here  and  there  in  the  possibilities  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  at  night  haunting  the  Detroit  Public  Li¬ 
brary.  Indeed,  so  persistent  was  his  reading  that  he 
might  well  be  termed  an  alumnus  of  that  well 
equipped  institution. 

He  struggled  along,  mercilessly  driving  himself  as 
only  a  determined  boy  will.  He  worked  in  the  art 
department  of  the  Detroit  Journal,  running  about 
with  cuts  between  artists  and  engravers  and  learning 
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more  about  the  newspaper  business  than  could  have 
been  suspected,  for  he  was  still  a  reticent  boy.  His 
old  friends  tell  me  that  he  kept  appearing  in  new 
and  slightly  better  jobs. 

The  time-worn  controversy  over  the  value  of 
formal  education  often  rises  in  my  mind  when  I 
think  of  Lou.  Possibly  because  I  had  very  little  of 
it  myself.  Lou  had  even  a  little  less,  yet  I  know  no 
man  who  can  express  himself  in  writing  more  di¬ 
rectly  and  clearly,  or  get  down  to  the  gist  of  the 
matter  with  more  vigor.  As  a  young  boy  he  was  the 
sort  who  gets  out  a  little  weekly  or  monthly  paper 
in  longhand  with  the  help  of  a  hectograph  or  of 
laborious  copying.  Later  he  wrote  advertising  and 
had  a  hand  in  the  editing  of  various  trade  journals. 
Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  education  cannot  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  hard  system  which  will  suit  any  large 
proportion  of  strong  natures.  There  is  a  decided 
element  of  delay  about  it,  and  there  are  young  men 
who  cannot  and  will  not  be  delayed.  Life  itself  is 
sometimes  too  swift  to  permit  it.  My  Concise  Oxford 
Dictionary  gives  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘education’ 
as  a  “development  of  character  or  mental  powers”. 
Lou,  thanks  to  his  ancestral  backgrounds,  seems 
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to  have  had  both  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  in¬ 
tensely  busy  life. 

In  one  important  respect  no  college  could  have 
helped  the  young  Lou.  He  seems  to  have  been  born 
with  a  head  for  figures.  He  carried  through  all  his 
early  business  life  a  pocket  notebook  in  which  he 
worked  out  his  financial  problems  for  himself.  He 
has  never  needed  an  expert  accountant  at  his  elbow 
to  tell  him  where  he  stands.  He  knows.  And  in  the 
complicated  world  of  American  business  no  man 
can  get  very  far  who  doesn’t  know. 

The  critical  moment  in  this  phase  of  Lou’s  de¬ 
velopment  arose  in  an  almost  trifling  manner.  He 
was  serving  just  then  as  ‘boy’  in  the  establishment 
of  a  drygoods  broker  there  in  Detroit.  He  happened 
to  be  in  the  office  of  his  chief  on  some  small  matter 
when  that  gentleman  opened  a  package  of  samples, 
glanced  them  over,  and  with  a  slighting  remark  as 
to  the  patterns,  tossed  them  into  the  waste  basket. 

Lou  promptly  rescued  them.  “Don’t  throw  them 
away,”  he  said.  “I  can  sell  them.”  He  could.  He  did. 
He  happened  to  know  a  small  German  dealer  who 
handled  just  that  sort  of  goods,  and  whose  customers 
were  more  concerned  in  the  quality  of  the  cloth 
than  in  the  novelty  of  its  patterns.  Lou’s  employer 
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had  the  sense  to  let  him  try,  and  back  the  boy  came 
with  an  order.  After  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
months  before  he  was  a  full  fledged  salesman. 

The  implications  of  the  word  ‘salesman’  are  curi¬ 
ous  and  interesting.  But  at  its  best  the  word  con¬ 
notes,  I  think,  an  unshakable  belief  within  the  man 
himself  in  whatever  he  is  about.  He  must  convince, 
but  not  by  trickery  or  falsity.  For  there  is  always  a 
tomorrow  to  think  of.  He  must  build.  He  must  have 
the  faculty  of  sensing  his  purchaser’s  real  needs  and 
possibilities.  And  above  all  rises  the  question  of  per¬ 
sonal  character.  It  must  shine  out  of  the  man.  If  he 
is  real,  he  is  above  any  deceit;  he  is,  instead,  serving 
as  a  necessary  agent  in  the  intricate  tangle  of  busi¬ 
ness.  He  is  giving  value  for  value.  He  is  a  channel 
opener,  a  simplifier.  He  serves.  He  helps  to  build 
the  concerns  with  which  he  deals.  He  sees  their 
opportunities  for  them.  In  the  modern  paths  of  large 
business  the  old  phrase  ‘caveat  emptor’  has  lost  most 
of  its  force. 

More  than  once,  during  these  recent  years,  I  have 
heard  Lou  spoken  of  as  “America’s  greatest  sales¬ 
man”.  But  I  doubt  if  any  of  those  who  have  used 
such  phrases  in  estimating  the  man  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  depth  that  lies  behind  them.  By  no 
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means  are  the  solidest  and  most  permanent  successes 
in  business  built  on  the  invincible  urge  to  make 
money  anyhow.  Another  ‘greatest  salesman’,  Henry 
Ford,  has  been  carried  onward  by  the  really  great 
single  concept  of  providing  the  plain  folk  of  this 
vast  country  with  transportation  at  low  cost.  That 
was,  it  must  have  been,  his  dream.  He  has  done  it. 
And  so  my  old  friend  Lou  Liggett  has  been  carried 
on  by  a  great  single  concept  with  which  we  are 
bound  to  deal  more  and  more  in  the  progress  of 
building  up  this  picture;  a  concept  which  is  in  some 
respects,  I  believe,  finer  than  Ford’s.  But  we  shall 
come  to  that  in  due  time.  For  he,  too,  has  done  it. 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  this  boy  of 
ours  that  while  still  in  his  teens  he  was  sent  out  to 
a  minor  city  in  Michigan  to  take  charge  of  a  bank¬ 
rupt  store.  Somebody  must  have  believed  in  him  to 
put  such  a  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  a  boy  of 
barely  eighteen.  As  for  Lou  himself,  he  leaped  at 
the  problem  with  characteristic  gusto.  Perceiving 
that  drastic  steps  must  be  taken  at  once,  and  himself 
endowed  with  the  bold  effectiveness  which  today 
makes  his  friends  chuckle  and  his  opponents  grieve, 
he  set  about  advertising  the  decrepit  business  in  a 
manner  which  caused  his  prompt  arrest.  It  wasn’t 
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very  serious.  And— well,  something  had  to  be  done. 
He  merely  painted  long  rows  of  bold  red  footsteps 
overnight  along  the  sidewalks  that  led  to  the  bank¬ 
rupt  store.  A  lenient  judge,  looking  down  at  the 
stripling  before  him,  controlled  an  impulse  to  smile, 
and  let  him  off  with  a  friendly  lecture.  By  that  time 
everybody  in  town  knew  about  the  sale  at  the  bank¬ 
rupt  store.  It  wasn’t  long  before  the  incorrigible 
youth  marched  up  the  street  to  the  bank,  trailing 
and  waving  behind  him  an  impressively  long  string 
of  banknotes  pasted  together  end  to  end. 

But  he  didn’t  have  enough  to  do.  His  eager  energy 
couldn’t  be  confined.  He  picked  up  a  headache  cure 
which  did  ease  pain  and  was  harmless,  acquired  a 
partner  to  attend  to  the  details,  advertised  it  strik¬ 
ingly  in  the  street  cars  and  elsewhere  as  “P.  D.  Q.”, 
and  promptly  found  a  market.  The  three  letters 
stood  for  Pain  Destroyed  Quickly.  Shortly  after  that 
he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  “Handy  Lunch  Box”  which 
was  put  up  fresh  every  morning  for  the  swarms  of 
working  people  about  the  business  district.  This 
necessitated  taking  another  partner.  Remember  we 
are  dealing  with  a  boy  who  has  not  yet  reached  the 
age  of  twenty.  He  was  making  money.  He  was  having 
a  wonderful  time.  And  yet,  even  then,  the  instinct, 
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largely  Dutch,  I  imagine,  to  settle  down  and  build 
a  wholesome  life  was  making  itself  felt.  And  so, 
when  barely  twenty,  he  married  a  school  playmate, 
Musa  Bence,  who  was  to  be  his  companion  and  help¬ 
mate  throughout  the  rest  of  her  life.  Here  again, 
though  quick,  almost  headlong,  he  was  right.  And 
so,  at  hardly  twenty-one,  the  age  when  so  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  boys  are  still  in  college  or  are 
painfully  beginning  to  grope  their  various  ways  into 
life,  Lou  had  a  home  of  his  own,  a  wife,  a  pony  cart, 
and  something  like  seven  thousand  dollars  in  the 
bank.  He  was  also  taking  care  of  his  parents.  And  he 
had  three  sets  of  business  interests,  two  of  them 
largely  in  the  hands  of  partners.  Yes,  there  he  was, 
the  old  dream  of  young  America  personified,  ener¬ 
getic,  ambitious,  yet  steady  and  determined.  He  was 
still  hardly  more  than  a  youngster.  Instinct  alone 
guided  him.  He  had  pushed  relentlessly  ahead  simply 
because  he  couldn’t  help  it.  He  was  that  way.  Phi¬ 
losophy,  tolerance  and  humanity,  the  resiliency  of 
nerve  and  brain  that  comes  only  with  riper  and 
deeper  experience  in  living,  hadn’t  yet  matured 
within  him.  They  were  to  come  later. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Lou  fell  victim  to  another 
form  of  excess  effort  that  seems  almost  too  American. 
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He  believed  conscientiously  in  ‘‘Keeping  fit”.  And 
the  only  way  he  knew  of  to  keep  fit  was  to  drive  his 
body  to  exercise  as  mercilessly  as  he  drove  his  brain 
and  his  imagination  to  the  problems  of  business. 
He  worked  out  almost  daily  at  that  same  Detroit 
Athletic  Club  which  had  been  the  inspiration  of  our 
youth.  He  had  grown  taller  and  broader  of  shoulder 
(indeed  I  could  never  have  undertaken  to  box  him 
then).  He  was  selected  for  the  football  team.  The 
athletic  clubs  of  our  representative  cities  all  had 
such  teams  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  made  up  mostly 
of  former  college  players.  They  occupied  the  place, 
more  or  less,  which  is  today  filled  by  the  professional 
teams  and  played  against  one  another. 

One  day,  after  football  practise,  Lou  stood  under 
a  hot  shower  in  the  clubhouse,  shivering.  The  water 
was  hot,  but  he  was  bitterly  cold.  There  had  been 
no  previous  warning. 

His  last  memory  of  that  occasion  is  that  the  om¬ 
niscient  Mike  Murphy  stepped  over,  looked  at  him 
thoughtfully,  and  laid  a  kindly  hand  on  his  trem¬ 
bling  shoulder.  His  next  memory  is  of  a  hospital. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  breakdown  and  a  pretty  com¬ 
plete  one.  It  was  also,  in  a  way,  Lou’s  first  severe 
lesson  in  practical  living.  For  a  time  he  lay  almost 
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at  the  point  of  death  with  typhoid  fever.  Convales¬ 
cence  was  slow.  When  he  was  again  able  to  look 
closely  into  his  commercial  affairs,  both  his  partners 
had  given  up,  both  his  private  businesses  were  in  the 
hands  of  receivers.  Without  his  constructive  ability 
and  his  unshakable  courage  and  buoyancy  of  spirit 
at  hand  neither  partner  had  been  able  to  carry  on. 

Here  he  was  then,  not  yet  twenty-two.  He  had 
built  himself  up  astonishingly  in  business.  He  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  family.  He  had  striven  to 
build  a  sound  physique  for  the  battles  ahead.  And 
now  the  entire  structure  of  his  personal  life,  as 
soundly  built  as  he  had  been  able  to  make  it  at  the 
time  and  under  the  circumstances,  lay  in  frag¬ 
ments  about  him.  He  was,  as  we  say,  ‘ruined’.  But 
he  didn’t  know  it. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  a  new  be¬ 
ginning.  But  first  Lou  cleaned  up  the  mess  as  well 
as  he  could.  He  sold  the  house  and  the  pony  cart 
and  moved  into  a  boarding  house.  Then,  naturally, 
he  went  to  work.  It  was  the  only  thing  he  knew  how  to 
do.  There  were  debts,  but  they  were  all  to  be  paid  off 
within  a  period  which  may  have  seemed  long  to  him, 
but  which  was,  in  fact,  surprisingly  short.  For  Lou 
was  a  pretty  lively  ruin. 
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That  illness  kept  him  out  of  business  from  Oc¬ 
tober,  1896  to  nearly  mid-spring  in  1897.  Then 
the  first  child  was  born  to  the  young  Liggetts,  a  son 
whom  they  named  Leigh.  Illness  again  fell  upon 
them.  Mrs.  Liggett  was  not  well,  and  little  Leigh 
nearly  died  before  anything  approaching  a  healthy 
growth  could  begin  for  him.  There  were  also  Lou’s 
father  and  mother  to  keep  in  mind. 

The  new  beginning  was  not  easy.  For  the  rest  of 
that  year,  following  his  twenty-second  birthday  in 
April,  he  had  to  struggle  down  at  the  very  bottom 
of  things.  He  had  already  lived  a  sort  of  miniature 
lifetime  since  his  plunge  into  an  active  business 
career  at  sixteen.  The  whole  outline  was  there;  the 
early  struggles,  the  first  small  successes,  the  building 
up  of  a  name  which  rapidly  won  the  respect  of  the 
sober  business  men  about  him,  the  beginnings  of 
real  prosperity,  the  thriving  years,  and,  last,  illness 
and  catastrophe.  He  hadn’t  been  in  the  least  pre- 
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cocious,  in  the  sense  of  unstable  or  over-erratic  bril¬ 
liance.  He’d  simply  been  intelligent  and  resource¬ 
ful.  There  was  an  adult  quality  in  him.  He  always 
took  his  obligations  soberly.  He  had  a  way  of 
sensing  what  should  be  done  with  the  problems  that 
arose  before  him  and  instinctively  moved  straight 
ahead  to  solve  them.  It  was  natural  that  the  men 
who  dealt  with  him  and  watched  him  should  come 
rapidly  to  believe  in  him.  There  was  a  vigor  and  a 
serene  self-confidence  about  him  even  then  which 
have  never  failed  him.  And  yet,  for  the  moment, 
he  was  only  a  young  fellow  hunting  a  job.  There 
could  be  no  denying  that  he’d  come  a  cropper.  He 
wouldn’t  get  much  help  now. 

During  that  difficult  year  he  had  his  hands  full 
keeping  his  little  family  alive.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  him  to  walk  to  work  to  save  carfare,  and  then 
spend  the  nickel,  thus  saved,  on  a  bag  of  peanuts  for 
lunch.  But  one  little  adventure  comes  to  light  which 
is  so  vivid  and  so  characteristic  of  the  man  that  it 
must  not  be  slighted  here. 

His  father,  during  his  earlier  prosperous  years, 
had  always  owned  fine  horses.  Lou,  himself,  had 
taken  to  them  at  so  early  an  age  that  he  has  today 
no  memory  of  learning  to  ride.  He  appears  to  have 
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been  a  sort  of  centaur  almost  from  birth.  As  the 
spring  of  1897  wore  on  toward  summer,  his  health 
rapidly  returned,  and  naturally  he  felt  the  urge  for 
more  active  physical  life.  The  D.  A.  C.  was  now 
beyond  his  means,  and  the  struggle  to  live  was  press¬ 
ing  him  pretty  hard.  But  the  opportunity  turned 
up. 

He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  man 
named  Jerome  Remick,  who  was  just  setting  up  a 
business  of  publishing  music.  Remick’s  father,  a 
pioneer  Michigan  lumberman,  had  made  a  fortune 
and  was  finding  pleasure  in  breeding  and  raising 
horses.  There  was  a  rather  famous  track  at  Windsor, 
Ontario,  across  the  river.  It  didn’t  take  long  for  Lou 
to  arrange  matters  so  that  he  could  slip  over  to 
Windsor  of  an  afternoon,  now  and  then,  don  the 
Remick  colors  and  ride  a  horse  in  the  steeplechase. 
He  rode  as  an  amateur  for  the  thrill  of  the  thing. 
And  there,  certainly,  we  have  an  example  of  the 
color  and  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  man. 

It  was  not  until  December  of  that  year  that  he 
could  find  anything  like  a  real  opening  for  his 
energy  and  talent.  He  learned  then  that  F.  K. 
Stearns,  the  manufacturing  druggist,  was  about  to 
put  on  the  market  a  new  proprietary  tonic  called 
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Vinol.  It  was  a  good  tonic,  made  from  a  preparation 
of  cod  liver  oil  combined  with  sherry.  It  was  palat¬ 
able.  The  name,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  was 
an  inspiration.  A  new  company  had  been  formed  in 
Boston  to  exploit  it,  Chester  Kent  and  Co.  (named, 
rather  amusingly,  after  an  English  city  and  a  county), 
with  J.  T.  Wetherald,  an  expert  advertising  man,  at 
the  head  of  it.  Learning  that  the  new  concern  was 
not  as  yet  fully  organized,  Lou  promptly  presented 
himself  as  a  salesman  and  was  given  a  chance  at  the 
by  no  means  princely  salary  of  $1,000  a  year  and 
travelling  expenses.  He  was  sent  first  to  New  York 
to  meet  the  general  manager  there,  a  man  who,  be¬ 
cause  it  wasn’t  his  name,  we  will  call  Jackson. 

This  Mr.  Jackson,  perhaps  thinking  the  new  man 
rather  young  for  the  task  before  him,  undertook  to 
give  him  a  lesson  in  salesmanship.  Accordingly,  be¬ 
fore  sending  him  over  to  Boston,  he  took  him  to 
Bridgeport  for  a  day  and  introduced  him  to  a  few 
of  the  leading  retail  druggists,  at  the  same  time  talk¬ 
ing  up  Vinol.  Each  of  the  druggists  expressed  inter¬ 
est,  but  none  could  be  persuaded  farther  than  to 
take  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  bottles  on  consignment. 
On  the  following  day  they  repeated  the  performance 
at  New  Haven,  again  with  no  sales.  Jackson  then, 
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apparently  feeling  that  he  had  given  the  young  man 
an  excellent  idea  of  foundation  work,  returned  to 
New  York.  Lou  went  to  Boston,  arriving  on  New 
Year’s  Eve.  Mr.  Jackson  had  recommended  an  inex¬ 
pensive  hotel,  which  proved  that  night  to  be  dis¬ 
orderly  as  well  as  cheap;  but  thither  Lou  repaired, 
wearing  a  gay  white  hat  with  a  black  band,  and 
patent  leather  shoes  stitched  with  green  thread.  The 
next  day.  New  Year’s,  he  hunted  out  a  gifted  man 
named  John  Wood,  who  had  come  into  the  company 
as  an  advertising  writer.  The  two  got  on  at  once, 
and  before  night  copy  was  prepared  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  matter  which  was  to  be  used  in  supporting 
the  sales  of  the  retailers.  And  the  very  next  morning, 
January  second,  1898,  Lou  set  out  on  his  task  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  any  further  preliminary  organiza¬ 
tion.  Already  he  had  moved  out  of  that  rough  hotel; 
and  quick  to  sense  the  atmosphere  about  him,  he 
had  discarded  the  white  hat  and  the  green-stitched 
patent  leathers. 

He  took  the  train  to  Attleboro  and  sold  the  lead¬ 
ing  druggist  there  three  dozen  bottles.  At  North 
Attleboro,  determined  to  take  no  backward  steps,  he 
sold  four  dozen.  At  Taunton  he  sold  a  gross.  In  the 
afternoon  he  returned  to  Boston  to  report  and  to 
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attend  to  the  organization  that  must  stand  behind 
him.  So  much  for  Mr.  Jackson  and  his  foundation 
work.  Day  by  day  Lou  pushed  straight  ahead.  Before 
the  week  was  up  he  sold  ten  gross  in  the  lesser  cities 
around  Boston.  But  an  unforeseen  difficulty  arose. 
He  had  found  a  good  buyer  in  the  person  of  a  prom¬ 
inent  retailer  in  Salem.  He  had  also  made  a  sale  to 
another  druggist  in  the  same  city,  who  promptly 
put  Vinol  up  as  a  “leader”  at  a  cut  rate.  The  more 
important  store  refused  to  reorder,  having  no  wish 
to  meet  the  low  rates. 

It  was  at  this  point,  I  believe,  that  the  real  career 
of  L.  K.  Liggett  began.  Puzzling  over  this  problem 
on  the  train  back  to  Boston,  he  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  only  way  to  put  the  sales  on  a  solid 
basis  was  to  give  the  exclusive  agency  for  Vinol  to 
but  one  druggist  in  a  city.  There  was  a  vast  country 
in  which  to  build  up  such  a  plan,  which  arranged 
itself  so  rapidly  in  the  young  man’s  mind  that  he 
was  able  to  convince  his  chief,  Wetherald,  at  once. 
Stearns,  out  in  Detroit,  however,  disapproved  at  first. 
Bit  by  bit  he  had  to  be  won  over.  Finally,  when  the 
heated  conferences,  the  telegraphing,  and  the  letter 
writing  were  over,  the  plan  was  put  into  operation, 
and  young  Liggett  emerged  at  twenty-three  as  Gen- 
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eral  Manager  of  Chester  Kent  at  a  salary  of  $3,500  a 
year.  Within  sixty  days,  working  about  New  Eng¬ 
land  only,  he  had  the  company  moving  out  of  the 
red  into  the  black.  It  was  a  triumph  and  a  typical 
one. 

But  before  we  follow  our  young  man  out  about 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  nation,  where  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  make  the  study  which  was  to  bring  about 
a  revolution  in  the  drugstore  business,  we  must  run 
aside  for  a  moment  or  two  to  deal  with  another 
typical  incident.  At  the  earliest  possible  moment 
after  his  arrival  in  Boston,  Lou  had  moved  his  family 
on  from  Detroit.  In  looking  about  for  a  suitable  inex¬ 
pensive  home,  he  found,  out  in  Newton  Center,  a 
pleasant  enough  little  house  which  he  rented  for 
twenty- five  dollars  a  month.  It  was  one  of  a  row  of 
houses  which  a  boss  carpenter  had  undertaken  to 
build  as  a  speculation  and  had  nearly  completed 
when  his  money  gave  out.  Soon  the  situation  became 
anything  but  pleasant.  The  one  or  two  unfinished 
houses  were  boarded  up,  heavily  mortgaged  and 
plastered  with  liens.  Tor  Sale’  signs  flourished  about 
the  property.  The  ground  was  weedy  and  unkempt. 
Lou  talked  with  the  carpenter  landlord  and  found 
him  an  utterly  discouraged  man.  He  couldn’t  pay 
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for  the  materials  he  had  used.  He  couldn’t  even  pay 
his  men.  All  his  personal  affairs  were  in  an  appa¬ 
rently  hopeless  snarl,  and  he  seemed  ready  to  bow 
his  head  to  disaster. 

We  have  already  noted  that  any  sort  of  confusion 
or  setback  that  personally  concerned  Lou  always 
stirred  him  to  prompt  and  effective  action.  He 
seemed  literally  to  thrive  on  difficulties.  I  suppose 
he  needed  trouble  to  rouse  his  imagination,  to  stir 
those  depths  of  the  mind,  which,  in  the  case  of  less 
gifted  and  more  conventional  men  are  never  even 
reached.  He  couldn’t  drift  with  surface  currents.  A 
current  had  to  be  stemmed.  Something  in  his  nature 
demanded  that  everything  about  him  should  be 

j 

healthy  and  smoothly  organized.  He  was  only  twenty- 
three  at  the  time.  He  hadn’t  any  money  at  all;  in 
fact  he  was  still  in  debt  as  a  result  of  those  Detroit 
failures.  And  so,  being  Lou  Liggett,  he  set  promptly 
to  work  to  clean  up  the  mess,  lift  the  boss  carpenter 
out  of  his  difficulties,  and  incidentally  improve  his 
own  surroundings. 

First  he  made  a  careful  study  of  the  situation. 
The  total  indebtedness  ran  up  to  thirty-five  or  forty 
thousand  dollars,  but  the  creditors  were  tired  and 
eager  to  wash  their  hands  of  the  mess.  He  estimated 
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that  all  the  claims  could  be  bought  in  for  about 
seventy-five  hundred  dollars.  He  spoke  to  a  business 
associate,  a  wealthy  man,  who  at  once  said,  “It  looks 
all  right  to  me.  Go  ahead,  Liggett.  I’ll  back  you.” 

Now  Lou’s  own  word  had  always  been  his  most 
precious  possession.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  he 
should  believe  the  other  man.  He  went  to  the  various 
creditors  at  once  and  committed  himself  for  almost 
the  entire  amount  of  his  estimate.  And  it  was  char¬ 
acteristic  that  he  should  offer  the  out-of-luck  work¬ 
ingmen  a  much  higher  rate  on  the  dollar  than  his 
price  to  corporations  and  wealthier  men.  But  when 
he  reported  to  his  backer,  that  gentleman  hemmed 
and  hawed.  “Since  you  spoke  of  this  matter,  Liggett, 
I’ve  talked  it  over  with  some  real  estate  men,  and 
they  agree  that  it  is  not  a  good  proposition.  The  situ¬ 
ation,  they  say,  isn’t  good.  I’m  really  afraid  I  can’t  go 
into  it.”  And  there  was  the  young  man,  left  as  we 
say,  holding  the  bag. 

He  had  to  go  to  Providence  the  next  day  and  call 
on  one  of  his  new  Eastern  friends,  George  Lyon, 
who  was  buying  a  good  deal  of  Vinol.  He  didn’t 
know  that  his  honest  Scotch-Dutch  way  of  going  at 
things  had  already  won  his  friends’  complete  con¬ 
fidence.  Lyon  saw  quickly  that  the  usually  buoyant 
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and  self-confident  young  fellow  was  in  a  low  state, 
and  drew  the  story  out  of  him.  Then,  simply  turning 
to  the  telephone,  and  calling  up  his  partner,  Major 
Hall,  of  Waltham  (Hall  and  Lyon  owned  a  small 
chain  of  drug  stores  about  New  England)  within  two 
minutes  he  arranged  for  a  loan  to  be  put  through  in 
the  morning  for  the  full  amount,  seven  thousand, 
five  hundred  dollars.  After  that,  it  became  to  Lou 
simply  a  merchandising  proposition.  He  tidied  up 
the  entire  property  and  made  it  generally  attractive. 
In  a  very  short  time  he  sold  one  of  the  houses  for 
enough  to  repay  the  loan  in  full.  Then  he  sold  most 
of  the  others.  He  came  out  of  the  transaction  with 
a  mortgage-free  home  and  a  vacant  lot  next  door  for 
a  tennis  court.  Again  he  had  a  home  of  his  own. 

He  gave  that  overjoyed  boss  carpenter  a  house  for 
himself  and  another  for  his  parents.  And  he  had  a 
profit  of  several  thousand  dollars  which  he  promptly 
offered  to  share  with  Lyon.  But  that  gentleman  most 
creditably  declined.  The  loan  had  been  repaid.  The 
bank  had  its  discount.  And  that  was  all  there  was 
to  it.  It  was  going  to  be  pretty  difficult  to  beat  that 
young  man. 

For  three  or  four  years  Lou  travelled  over  the 
whole  country.  All  of  it.  Every  state  and  city  and 
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town  important  enough  to  support  a  good  drug  store 
he  visited.  He  came  to  know  personally  and  to  re¬ 
member  thousands  of  obscure  druggists.  He  saw 
these  individuals  each  in  his  relationship  to  his  com¬ 
munity;  and  so,  as  was  bound  to  be  the  case  with 
such  a  mind  and  personality  as  his,  he  rapidly  came 
to  know  the  communities  as  well.  And  so  it  simply 
had  to  come  about  that  his  quick  imagination  was 
set  to  brewing.  And  as  a  result,  thus  stimulated,  he 
was  in  time  to  solve  problems  so  complicated,  so 
huge,  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  another  man  in 
America  who  would  have  dreamed  of  tackling  them. 
Short  of  revolutionizing  and  completely  reconstruct¬ 
ing  the  lives  and  habits  of  thousands  of  small  store¬ 
keepers  scattered  about  the  United  States,  the  thing 
he  was  beginning  to  perceive  couldn’t  even  be  com¬ 
menced.  The  typical  druggist  was  considerably  more 
of  a  professional  man  than  a  business  man.  He  sel¬ 
dom  knew  enough  about  storekeeping  to  make  his 
place  attractive  or  even  really  clean.  He  was  likely 
to  be  lax  in  his  accounts.  Usually  he  was  alone.  All 
alone.  He  might  not  know  the  druggists  in  the  next 
town  four  and  a  half  miles  away.  Often  he  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  jobbers,  who  of  course  had  to  add 
their  overhead  and  profit  to  the  wholesale  rates  of 
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the  manufacturers.  There  weren’t  even  any  effective 
organizations  to  bring  the  druggists  together  in  a 
common  consciousness.  There  was  really  little  co¬ 
operation.  There  was  something  near  chaos.  Not 
that  there  weren’t  existing  associations.  There  were 
many,  including  a  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.  But  none  of  them  met  the  problems  that 
were  bothering  our  young  salesman. 

Lou  at  this  time  was  a  presentable  and  likable 
young  man.  He  dressed  well  (there  were  no  more 
green-stitched  patent  leathers).  He  talked  well,  with 
directness  and  unshakable  good  faith.  Naturally  on 
the  sober  side,  his  temper  was  easy  and  his  humor 
quick  to  respond  to  the  other  man’s.  Men  took  to 
him,  as  always.  He  stirred  them.  Many  of  them 
looked  forward  to  his  occasional  visits.  He  always 
backed  his  retailers  with  clever  advertising  and  win¬ 
dow  displays,  and  with  innumerable  smart  sugges¬ 
tions  that  helped  to  move  Vinol  off  the  shelves.  He 
worked  out  a  nation-wide  plan  to  advertise  each 
Vinol  agent  in  his  own  name  in  the  local  newspapers. 
Despite  his  youth  he  listened  well.  His  advice  had 
soundness  in  it.  He  was  above  all,  as  his  spirit  swiftly 
ripened,  kind.  Thoughtfully  kind.  He  saw  the  other 
fellow’s  difficulties  and  pondered  them.  Brooded 
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over  them.  He  was  forever  thinking.  Thinking. 
Never  wasting  their  time  or  his  own.  Never  losing 
his  head.  Never  carousing  nights.  Too  busy.  Yet  a 
regular  fellow.  Meant  business.  Their  business.  Of 
course  they  cottoned  to  him.  There  just  wasn’t  any 
other  answer. 

Those  widely  scattered  agents  all  came  to  know 
him  as  ‘Lou’.  He  knew  them  all  by  their  first  names. 
He  was  building  up  an  immense  asset  of  friendship 
which  was  to  become  the  cornerstone,  indeed  the 
very  foundation,  of  the  career  which  was  as  yet  un¬ 
dreamed  of.  So  far  he  was  merely  going  straight 
ahead,  facing  and  fighting  through  each  new  prob¬ 
lem  as  it  rose.  His  inexhaustible  energy  was  some¬ 
thing  he  couldn’t  help.  He  was  that  way.  All  the 
problems  weren’t  solved  at  once.  They  hung  over 
to  disturb  that  brooding  mind  of  his.  He  didn’t  like 
to  think  of  those  lonely  druggists,  each  putting  up 
remedies,  lotions  and  such  of  his  own  contriving  in 
the  back  room  behind  the  store  and  without  effective 
advertising  and  without  method,  merely  selling  a 
bottle  now  and  then  to  a  heedless  public.  He  kept 
revolving  it  in  his  mind.  He  was  going  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  that. 

But  first  he  attacked  the  loneliness.  This  after 
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about  two  years  of  intensive  study  and  of  living  day 
by  day  in  the  very  heart  of  the  problem.  He  formed 
the  ‘Vinol  Club’  and  held  the  first  gathering  and 
outing  at  Boston  in  September,  1899. The  announced 
object  was  to  “get  them  away  from  the  daily  grind, 
give  them  a  little  fun,  and  enable  them  to  become 
more  prosperous  through  the  interchange  of  ideas 
and  experience.”  Well  he  knew  that  druggists  sel¬ 
dom  take  vacations.  Men  who  work  for  themselves 
get  that  way. 

A  year  later  he  established  the  ‘Vinol  Voice’,  a 
periodical  which  appeared  every  once  in  a  while.  A 
heap  of  these  quaint  little  journals  lies  here  on  my 
desk  as  I  write.  The  size  is  small,  about  three  and  a 
half  inches  by  five,  the  covers  printed  in  two  colors 
with  a  portrait  of  one  or  another  of  the  Vinol  agents 
on  each.  The  editor,  of  course,  was  Lou  himself. 
His  multifarious  activities  at  this  time  were  amazing. 
At  least  they  seem  so  to  me.  But  then,  I  suppose  a 
man  whose  mind  is  on  his  work  always  has  time. 
Certainly,  with  its  neat  printing,  its  good  humor,  its 
keen  digs  and  preachments,  each  copy  of  the  ‘Voice’ 
is  like  a  blazing  torch.  Lou’s  unconquerable  spirit 
shines  out  of  every  page.  As  does  his  faith.  He  had 
a  knack  of  phrasing  homely  aphorisms.  “Every  ac- 
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tion,  good  or  bad,  is  like  a  rubber  ball  thrown 
against  a  wall.  It  returns  just  as  hard  as  it’s  thrown.” 
Another — ‘‘The  world  is  a  mirror,  and  you  see  your 
own  motive  reflected  in  others;  and  you  see  a  good 
or  bad  world  just  as  you  are  good  or  bad  yourself.” 
Yet  another— “If  your  seat  is  too  hard  to  sit  on,  stand 
up.  If  a  rock  rises  up  before  you,  roll  it  away  or 
climb  over  it.  If  you  want  money,  earn  it.  If  you 
wish  for  confidence,  prove  yourself  worthy  of  it.  It 
takes  longer  to  skin  an  elephant  than  a  mouse,  but 
the  skin  is  worth  something.”  ...  A  little  preachy? 
Perhaps.  But  effective  because  it  was  the  man.  It 
blazed  right  out  of  him.  It  was  the  religion  he  lived 
by. 

The  second  annual  gathering  of  the  Vinol  Club 
was  held  in  Toledo  in  September,  1900.  Sixty  agents 
attended,  representing  twelve  states;  an  attendance 
nearly  double  that  of  the  previous  year.  By  this  time 
Lou’s  thinking  had  brought  him  to  a  definte  con¬ 
clusion.  The  only  hope  for  the  druggists  of  America 
lay  in  an  idea  which  a  cynical  observer  might  well 
have  considered  them  unfitted  to  entertain  .  .  .  co¬ 
operation.  Real  cooperation.  Accordingly,  at  the 
third  convention,  held  at  Buffalo,  October  first  and 
second,  1901,  he  came  up  with  a  completed  plan, 
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so  skillfully  worked  out  in  every  detail  that  it  was 
carried  through  with  enthusiasm.  All  during  the 
year  Lou  had  talked  it  over  with  his  retailers.  And 
in  the  course  of  all  these  chats,  with  their  suggestions 
and  counter-suggestions,  the  plan  had  shaped  itself. 
A  new  corporation  was  formed  on  the  spot  to  be 
entitled  ‘Drug  Merchants  of  America'. 

The  new  company  had  no  direct  connection  with 
Vinol  sales.  And  it  meant  no  immediate  personal 
advancement  to  Lou  Liggett.  It  was  designed  wholly 
to  give  the  druggists  a  lift.  J.  T.  Wetherald,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Chester  Kent,  naturally  opened  the  meeting, 
but  as  Chester  Kent  were  to  have  no  finger  in  the 
new  organization,  Mr.  Thomas  Stoddard  of  Buffalo 
was  named  as  Temporary  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
Wetherald  withdrew.  Since  the  plan  was  Lou’s  own, 
it  was  he  who  made  the  explanatory  speech,  and  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  speech  it  was.  I  offer  it  here 
in  full,  because  it  was  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
United  Drug  structure.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
he  was  only  twenty-five  years  old,  yet  as  a  mere  sales¬ 
man  he  had  seen  widely  and  had  mentally  digested 
what  he  saw.  He  had  thought  out  a  nation-wide  plan 
which,  put  to  the  test,  worked.  He  was  able  to  state 
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exactly  what  he  meant  in  the  fullest  detail.  And  he 
proved  himself  right. 

“Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Mr.  Wetherald 
has  called  your  attention  to  the  organization  which 
is  proposed,  and  I  will  explain  to  you  a  plan  that 
we  have  prepared. 

Mr.  Wetherald  has  stated  the  object  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  has,  no  doubt,  allayed  some  of  the  curiosity 
that  the  VOICE  has  aroused  during  the  past  four 
months.  The  plan  our  president  has  outlined  has 
many  salient  features,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  of 
interest  for  me  to  relate  its  strong  points. 

Six  months  ago  I  sat  in  Mr.  Wetherald’s  office  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Vinol  agents  and  the  volume  of  retail 
business  they  controlled.  Mr.  Wetherald  suggested 
that  as  they  were  getting  so  numerous,  something 
should  be  done  to  band  them  together,  so  that  they 
might  have  common  interests  other  than  Vinol.  We 
discussed  several  plans,  but  were  selfish  in  our  ef¬ 
forts,  as  we  kept  in  mind  our  own  business,  and 
endeavored  in  each  plan  to  strengthen  our  individ¬ 
ual  interests.  Finally,  I  proposed  the  idea  of  a  co¬ 
operative  society  to  protect  the  agents  from  new 
and  untrustworthy  patent  medicine  schemes— the 
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schemes  which  get  your  dollars  and  only  give  you 
cents  in  exchange.  This  led  into  the  plan  of  ex¬ 
changing  “poor  sellers”  among  yourselves,  and  there 
our  ideas  ceased.  Soon  after  I  started  on  an  extended 
trip,  and  from  retailer  to  retailer  explained  the  ideas. 
The  more  I  explained  them  the  larger  and  stronger 
they  grew,  until  we  struck  the  purchasing  system, 
and  then  they  began  to  boom.  Everyone  cognizant 
of  the  retailers’  interests  became  enthusiastic  over 
the  idea;  and  the  more  people  saw  the  more  en¬ 
couragement  was  received  to  push  it.  We  soon  real¬ 
ized  that  Chester  Kent  &  Company’s  interest  in  the 
plan  must  be  dropped,  and  our  attention  devoted 
to  that  of  our  agents,  if  the  plan  was  to  succeed. 
Then  came  the  working  out  of  the  practical  plans. 
I  studied  the  associations  of  retailers— local,  state, 
and  national— endeavoring  to  find  the  strong  and 
weak  points,  and  I  must  confess,  from  my  standpoint, 
there  were  many  of  both.  Investigations  led  me  to 
the  conviction  that  the  local  associations  were  a 
great  success  in  the  small  cities.  I  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  a  benefit  to  all  who  are  con¬ 
nected  with  them;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  larger 
cities,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  associations,  as 
far  as  the  control  of  prices  is  concerned,  are  a  detri- 
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ment  to  the  man  in  the  center  of  the  city.  No  doubt 
they  are  a  benefit  to  the  outside  man,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  in  this  age  any  retailer  who  is  paying  a 
large  rent  for  a  store  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and 
who  employs  many  clerks  and  is  under  heavy  ex¬ 
penses  can  afford  to  open  his  doors  to  competition 
with  his  suburban  contemporary.  This  is  the  weak 
point  in  the  by-laws  of  the  various  societies  in  large 
cities. 

This  is  very  well  in  the  small  cities,  where  they 
are  all  located  around  a  square,  or  where  the  two 
biggest  stores  are  within  ten  minutes’  walk  from  one 
another;  but  the  moment  you  launch  into  larger 
places  you  will  find  that  the  big  druggist  is  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  in  upholding  the  agreement  that 
places  him  on  the  same  footing  as  his  outside  com¬ 
petitor.  In  the  first  place  it  opens  up  what  is  known 
as  “back-door  cutting”.  The  small  man  on  the  out¬ 
side  may  sell  goods  at  go  cents  which  he  agreed  to 
get  $  1 .00  for,  and  the  large  man  in  the  center  of  the 
town  will  never  hear  of  it;  but  let  this  large  man 
once  cut  the  price  on  an  article,  even  by  mistake 
and  every  small  man  will  know  of  it,  as  a  customer 
is  bound  to  go  into  their  corner  drug  store  and  in- 
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form  the  small  dealer  that  they  can  procure  “Jones’ 
Liniment”  for  95  cents  at  the  large  dealer’s  stores. 

This  same  rule  applies  to  the  State  and  National 
organizations.  I  believe  in  the  State  organizations 
most  thoroughly,  and  know  that  they  do  lots  of  good. 
In  many  States  they  have  accomplished  much,  in  the 
form  of  legislation,  that  has  been  a  great  benefit  to 
all  retailers.  Through  their  labor  and  the  spending 
of  their  money  they  have  blocked  bills  that  would, 
no  doubt,  have  seriously  hurt  the  trade.  They  have 
also  prevented  in  many  States  the  grocery  man  from 
competing  with  them,  and  various  other  lines  of 
work  similar  to  this  that  have  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful;  but  the  moment  that  they  have  tackled  retail 
prices  they  have  all  fallen  flat.  Resolutions  have  been 
endorsed  and  adopted  at  various  times  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  Plan  after  plan  has  been  put  for¬ 
ward  that  looked  as  though  it  might  be  successful, 
and  yet  has  failed. 

I  find  in  these  cities  a  growing  friendliness  such 
as  was  not  to  be  found  a  few  years  ago,  and  give  the 
credit  of  this  to  the  agitation  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  past  few  years.  In  some  places  full 
prices  have  been  restored  where  they  were  formerly 
cut,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  statistics  will  show 
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you  that  cutting  is  more  extensive  in  general  than 
ever  before.  Also  that  in  the  large  cities  it  is  more 
profitable  than  the  full  prices.  A  man  who  is  paying 
big  rent  down  town  has  got  to  have  some  induce¬ 
ment  to  bring  trade  to  his  store.  He  offers  it  in  the 
form  of  cut  prices,  and  has  no  trouble  in  getting  all 
the  business.  Hence  he  figures  that  large  sales  and 
small  profits  pay  better  than  divided  sales  and  large 
profits.  Certainly,  if  you  look  over  the  large  cities 
of  the  country,  you  cannot  help  but  be  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  must  be  right,  because  we  find 
that  the  cutrate  stores  have  made  enormous  amounts 
of  money  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  fact,  they  are  today 
the  wealthiest  class  of  druggists;  and  after  you  get 
acquainted  with  them  you  will  find  they  are  the  very 
best  of  business  men;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they  do 
not  antagonize  their  competitors.  Nine-tenths  of 
them  have  but  one  motto,  which  is,  that  they  will 
undersell  no  one,  but  will  permit  no  one  to  under¬ 
sell  them. 

Following  the  various  matters  down,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  national  body  wish 
to  succeed,  the  first  thing  for  them  to  leave  alone  is 
the  price  situation.  In  the  plan  that  is  going  to  be 
laid  before  you,  you  will  please  observe  that  this  is 
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one  matter  that  has  been  entirely  eliminated.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  you  can  locally  attend  to  your 
several  interests,  that  you  can  legislate  laws  that  will 
protect  these  interests  much  better  than  you  can  by 
rule.  But,  coming  to  the  point,  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Association  in  trying  to  raise  the  price  have 
been  to  increase  your  profit.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
feature  has  been  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is, 
the  other  end  of  the  profit.  Certainly,  the  amount  of 
money  you  make  on  any  sale  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  and  the  selling  price.  Therefore,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  makes  any  difference  at 
what  price  you  sell  goods  provided  you  buy  them 
low  enough  to  make  legitimate  earnings.  This  being 
the  case,  why  not  take  an  opposite  tack  to  the  line 
of  work  that  your  National  Associations  have  been 
working  on  for  so  many  years?  Why  not  form  a  so¬ 
ciety  to  buy  goods  at  a  lower  price  than  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  them?  Why  not  band 
yourselves  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  will  consider  it  to  his  advantage  to  sell  you 
direct,  where  you  can  handle  his  in  quantity?  You 
are  more  or  less  restricted  from  that  today,  and  have 
been  for  years.  The  time  is  ripe  today  for  you  and 
the  manufacturers  of  all  class  of  goods  sold  in  a 
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drug  store  to  come  together  with  a  common  interest. 
You  all  feel  that  the  middleman  is  essential  to  your 
interests.  He  is,  to  be  true,  to  a  certain  extent  a  sup¬ 
plier  of  certain  lines  of  your  goods,  and  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  such  always;  but  there  are  many  of  you, 
notably  among  those  present  here,  who  handle  as 
many  goods  as  almost  any  jobbing  house  in  the 
United  States.  Why  should  any  of  you  be  restricted 
from  purchasing  quantities  direct  at  the  same  price 
the  jobber  does?  Why  not  show  the  manufacturer 
that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  sell  to  you  direct?  You 
are  the  men  who  push  the  goods  over  the  counters. 
You  are  everywhere  a  partner  of  all  manufacturers, 
if  they  will  only  see  it  in  that  light.  You  can,  as  you 
know,  help  or  injure  the  sale  of  any  remedy,  while 
the  middlemen  simply  supply  your  demand,  and 
take  from  5  to  12  per  cent  for  doing  it.  WHY  NOT 
ASK  THE  MANUFACTURER  TO  GIVE  YOU 
THIS  PROFIT?  If  you  have  it,  you  can  better  af¬ 
ford  to  sell  his  goods  when  they  are  called  for,  and 
will  have  a  better  feeling  for  him,  knowing  that 
you  will  get  the  goods  at  as  low  a  price  as  they  can 
be  purchased. 

All  of  these  thoughts  have  come  before  us  in  work¬ 
ing  out  this  plan,  and  I  can  appreciate,  you  urn 
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doubtedly  surmise  from  my  talk  so  far,  that  the  only 
goods  that  can  be  purchased  direct  are  patent  medi¬ 
cines.  This  is  not  true  with  the  plan  that  I  am  about 
to  lay  before  you.  It  includes  all  goods  sold  in  a  drug 
store.  It  is  one  that  benefits  the  smallest  as  well  as 
the  largest  retailer.  It  puts  you  all  on  an  equal  base 
as  far  as  buying  is  concerned,  and  we  believe  that 
when  you  are  in  that  position  that  you  can  with¬ 
stand  any  form  of  competition,  knowing,  as  you  will, 
that  your  competitor  is  not  purchasing  his  goods  at 
any  lower  figure  than  you  are.  There  has  always  been 
a  grave  question  of  doubt  on  this  point  with  retail¬ 
ers.  The  moment  their  next  door  neighbor  cuts  a 
price,  they  think  he  has  made  some  deal  by  which  he 
has  procured  goods  at  a  less  figure  than  he  ought, 
and  that  is  why  he  is  enabled  to  sell  so  low. 

The  plan  that  I  will  now  lay  before  you  is  “One 
for  all  and  all  for  one”.  A  corporation  was  formed 
last  Wednesday  and  a  charter  granted  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  permitting  a 
company  to  engage  in  business  in  which  only  ONE 
RETAIL  DRUGGIST  IN  A  CITY  CAN  BE¬ 
COME  A  STOCKHOLDER.  The  object  of  this 
corporation  is,  first,  to  open  an  office  in  New  York 
City  in  which  they  will  employ  permanently  a  secre- 
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tary  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively  for  the  best  interests  of  the  stockholders.  A 
weekly  report  is  to  be  turned  out,  giving  the  name  of 
new  manufacturers  of  various  medicines,  stating 
what  their  plan  of  business  will  be  as  near  as  can  be 
learned,  and  whether  they  are  advertising  or  not.  If 
they  are  advertising,  whether  it  will  be  done  in  the 
name  of  the  individual  druggist,  and  if  it  is,  to  in¬ 
form  the  stockholders  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
take  hold  of  or  not.  In  other  words,  the  object  is  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  swindles  which  have 
caused  so  much  loss  to  druggists. 

Secondly:  the  secretary  is  to  be  an  exchange  mar¬ 
ket  for  goods.  As  you  undoubtedly  know,  there  are 
over  one  hundred  exchange  dealers  in  the  United 
States  today  who  are  making  a  living  by  going  among 
the  retailers,  picking  up  certain  lines  of  medicine 
that  are  not  salable,  taking  them  at  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  cost  price  to  the  retailer,  and  then  transferring 
them  to  another  state  where  he  knows  there  is  a 
market  for  them,  and  selling  them  at  the  market 
price.  One  man  alone  in  Chicago  has  become  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  through  this  business. 

Now,  under  this  plan,  it  is  proposed  that  the  stock¬ 
holders  will  be  able  to  exchange  their  own  goods. 
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If  one  stockholder  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  has  a  gross  or  even 
less  of  a  remedy  that  is  unsalable,  he  reports  it  to  his 
secretary,  and  if  these  goods  are  exchangeable  in 
Massachusetts,  the  secretary  arranges  a  deal  that 
means  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  loss  to  the  Peoria 
stockholder.  This,  as  you  see,  will  be  a  benefit  to 
you  all,  and  as  your  stockholders  are  located  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  are  the  leading  men  in  any 
place,  if  there  is  sale  at  all  for  any  line  of  goods, 
your  secretary  will  be  able  to  place  them. 

Thirdly:  we  have  the  buying  situation.  Your 
secretary  will  open  negotiations  with  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  sell  the  stockholders  their  goods  direct. 
That,  as  you  see,  will  be  a  benefit  to  all,  as  your 
orders  will  be  bunched  and  the  manufacturers  will 
have  only  one  account,  “cash”,  on  his  books. 

The  secretary  will  also  have  lines  out  all  over  the 
United  States  with  manufacturers,  not  only  on  pat¬ 
ent  medicines,  but  other  lines  of  drugs,  so  as  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  a  combined  price.  Take,  as  an  example,  the 
tooth  brush.  He  will  go  to  the  tooth  brush  manu¬ 
facturer  and  say,  “Gentlemen,  I  represent  one 
thousand  retail  druggists  who  are  located  in  one 
thousand  different  places.  These  gentlemen  wish  to 
purchase  one  brand  of  tooth  brush  and  can  use  one 
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thousand  gross.  What  is  your  price  on  an  agreement 
that  you  will  supply  this  tooth  brush  to  no  other 
dealer  in  this  country?  I  have  investigated  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  find  that  the  tooth  brush  which  would  cost 
you  $18.00  can  be  bought  for  $14.00.  Thus,  you  will 
be  enabled  to  sell  this  brush  at  19  cents  and  make  a 
profit  as  great  as  you  would  at  25  cents  when  you 
were  paying  $18.00  for  it.”  When  the  manufacturer 
has  agreed  to  accept  an  order  at  this  price,  your  sec¬ 
retary  will  send  each  one  of  the  stockholders  a 
sample  of  the  brush,  and  he  will  order  the  quantity 
that  he  wants.  The  secretary  will  bunch  the  orders 
together  and  purchase  them.  All  of  these  transac¬ 
tions  will  be  made  for  cash  only.  When  you  send 
your  order,  you  accompany  it  with  certified  check, 
or  its  cash  equivalent.  Thus  your  secretary  will  have 
no  accounts  on  his  books,  and  will  have  no  bills  to 
collect.  You  see  the  advantage  to  the  small  retailer 
in  a  deal  of  this  kind.  At  the  present  time  he  is  in  a 
full  price  city  where  he  cannot  advertise  a  patent 
medicine  at  a  lower  price  than  his  competitor.  As  a 
result,  it  is  not  a  benefit  to  him  to  advertise  this 
patent  medicine  at  all,  as  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  any 
advantage  to  the  retailer  to  advertise  that  he  has 
Pinkham’s  Compound  in  stock,  and  that  the  price 
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is  $1.00  per  bottle;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  drugstore  goods,  without  naming  your 
price  is  of  any  benefit  to  you. 

Now,  if  this  is  true,  you  very  readily  see  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  new  plan,  because  you  will  be  able 
to  get  a  line  of  goods  that  your  competitor  cannot 
purchase,  and  you  can  advertise  in  your  paper  (and 
still  stay  within  the  agreed  lines  of  your  association) 
a  price  of  19  cents  for  a  twenty-five  cent  article.  You 
can  tell  the  people  of  your  city  that  there  is  no  other 
tooth  brush  to  be  had  in  the  city  equal  to  it  at  the 
price,  and  know  that  you  are  safe  in  the  statement. 
You  can  establish  on  that  one  brush  a  reputation 
that  will  benefit  you  in  other  lines. 

Now,  following  down  this  same  line,  you  have 
the  perfume,  soap,  and  dozens  of  toilet  articles  and 
sundries  that  can  be  purchased  this  way,  only  one 
man  in  the  city  controlling  this  one  article.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  take  your  crude  drugs.  I  believe  it 
would  be  practical  for  you  to  purchase  your  Paris 
Green,  package  herbs,  and  articles  of  that  kind  to¬ 
gether;  of  course,  using  your  own  judgment  as  to 
the  value  of  the  samples  that  have  been  sent  you  by 
your  secretary.  Do  you  not  appreciate  that  two  thou¬ 
sand  retailers  in  two  thousand  different  cities  will 
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have  a  leverage  on  the  retail  market?  Do  you  not 
see  that  the  manufacturer  will  be  glad  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  you,  because  he  will  know  that  his  goods 
are  being  handled  by  the  best  store  in  the  city,  and 
the  store  that  is  doing  the  largest  business? 

This  plan  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
many  retailers  in  this  country,  both  large  and  small. 
You  will  observe  when  you  read  the  articles  of  in¬ 
corporation,  that  the  original  incorporators  are  large 
and  small  retailers.  Among  them  are  men  who  are 
blacklisted  by  the  National  Association,  and  also 
men  who  are  members  of  that  Association.  I  simply 
speak  of  this  because  there  is  undoubtedly  running 
in  your  mind  at  the  present  time  an  argument  that 
this  plan  will  interfere  with  the  National  plan  as  it 
is  now  being  operated.  Personally,  I  believe  it  will 
benefit  the  National  body;  certainly  it  will  not  con¬ 
flict  with  it.  (Charter  was  then  read.) 

Now  there  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  that  you  would  like  answered.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  put  to  me.  We 
would  like  to  start  a  subscription  list  for  the  stock. 
This  corporation  will  undoubtedly  be  of  very  great 
benefit  to  every  one  here.  There  are  many  among 
you  who  have  had  the  plan  explained  as  I  have  met 
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you,  but  I  do  not  know  if  its  having  met  with  dis¬ 
favor  in  any  one  place.  I  would  ask  someone  if  he 
will  not  kindly  start  the  subscriptions  to  the  stock. 
We  will  have  the  paper  put  on  the  table  so  that  you 
may  subscribe  to  it. 

Drug  Merchants  of  America,  as  a  central  buying 
agency  for  retail  druggists,  ably  and  conscientiously 
managed  for  many  years  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
J.  Edward  Howard,  is  still  in  existence.  Mr.  How¬ 
ard,  with  the  great  gift  of  economy,  got  along  with 
a  single  clerk;  yet  at  last  reports  the  company  had 
sold  some  $13,000,000  of  goods  (if  the  United  Drug 
Rexall  development  hadn’t  followed  it  within  two 
years  and  absorbed  much  of  its  potential  strength, 
the  total  would  have  run  into  the  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions).  The  present  manager,  Harry  D.  Sackett,  is 
the  second  man  to  hold  that  position  in  a  full  thirty- 
two  years.  Neither  Lou  nor  Wetherald  figured  on 
the  directorate;  although  later  on,  as  his  business 
stature  grew,  Lou  was  invited  to  the  board. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  incident  because  it  brings 
us  directly  to  the  founding  of  the  United  Drug  Com¬ 
pany,  an  enterprise  so  original  in  concept  and  so 
huge  in  achievement  that  it  strains  the  imagination 
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a  bit.  Lou  was  only  twenty-five  when  he  originated 
and  placed  squarely  on  its  feet  the  Drug  Merchants 
of  America.  He  originated  United  Drug  and  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  immense  group  of  Rexall  Stores  at 
twenty-seven.  He  had  no  money  at  this  time.  He 
was  at  an  age  when  few  young  men  are  given  the 
slightest  consideration  by  mature  business  minds. 
And  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  he  chose  the 
hardest  conceivable  way  to  go  about  his  vast  plans. 
He  didn’t  need  money  (“if  you  want  money,  earn 
it”).  He  had  one  asset  of  incalculable  value,  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  really  the  friendship  of  a  very  large  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  drug  trade  of  America.  These  men 
trusted  Lou  at  twenty-seven  as  they  trust  him  now  at 
fifty-nine.  This  is  a  statement  of  bald  truth,  and  it  is 
a  rather  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  say  about  a  man 
(“if  you  wish  for  confidence,  prove  yourself  worthy 
of  it”).  They  knew,  those  retailers,  of  his  Scotch- 
Dutch  vigor,  courage,  tenacity,  and  fundamental 
honesty.  They  knew  the  simple  candor,  inherent  in 
the  quality,  not  far  from  genius,  that  was  driving 
him  straight  onward  and  upward  into  the  world  of 
large  affairs. 

He  was  on  a  train  between  Spokane  and  Seattle 
when  the  big,  the  almost  unbelievable,  the  surpris- 
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ingly  simple  idea  of  the  United  Drug  Company  and 
Rexall  Stores  burst  on  him  fully  panoplied  for  ac¬ 
tion.  It  was  to  him,  then,  obvious  and  right.  It 
was  sound,  and  therefore  it  would  work.  It  had  to 
work.  It  hadn’t  the  remotest  connection  with  the 
chain  store  idea.  He  didn’t  even  consider  placing 
new  stores  in  any  community  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  out  local  dealers  and  siphoning  off  the 
money  of  the  town.  On  the  contrary,  into  the  very 
texture  of  his  mind  was  woven  by  this  time  the  spirit 
of  cooperation.  Existing,  established  druggists,  as 
stockholders,  would  own  United  Drug.  United 
Drug,  in  return,  would  sell  ‘own  goods’  (as  they 
came  to  be  called)  to  the  retailers  at  factory  prices. 
Instead  of  driving  the  little  fellow  out  of  business 
he  would  build  him  up  in  his  community  with  the 
advantages  of  low  costs  and  of  the  dividends  on  his 
stock.  From  the  start  he  considered  all  these  local 
dealers,  colloquially  as  ‘pardners’.  And  he  meant  it. 
The  task  of  building  up  so  complex  a  cooperative 
manufacturing  business  and  guiding  it  past  all  the 
inevitable  pitfalls  to  complete  success  was  so  huge 
that  it  might  well  have  driven  any  twenty-seven 
year  old  business  man  home  to  cry  on  his  wife’s 
shoulder.  But  Lou  knew  he  could  do  it.  I  don’t 
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believe  he  cried  in  private.  Certainly  he  marched 
straight  ahead;  just  as  always,  once  an  idea  had  taken 
complete  shape  in  his  mind.  He  didn’t  break  with 
Chester  Kent.  He  simply  outgrew  his  business 
clothes.  For  about  a  year  he  continued  the  old  con¬ 
nection.  And  Wetherald,  who  had  come  to  know 
him,  went  into  the  great  new  venture  with  him. 

And  so,  in  January,  1903,  a  small  factory  was 
leased  from  the  American  Thread  Company  with 
the  understanding  it  would  be  purchased  within 
two  years.  This  on  Leon  Street  in  Boston,  within 
sight  of  the  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Opera  House. 
The  floors  were  slippery  with  machine  oil.  No  of¬ 
fices  were  partitioned  off  at  first.  Lou’s  desk  and 
those  of  his  secretary  and  of  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  stood  in  an  open  loft. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  have  to  go  into  the 
formation  more  in  detail.  For  it  is  part  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  I  am  trying  to  paint. 
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Once  during  his  earlier  years  the  young  Liggett 
had  occasion  to  invite  a  girl  out  to  dinner.  It 
was  in  character  that  he  would  take  her  to  a  much 
better  restaurant  than  any  he  had  previously  en¬ 
tered.  He  was  determined,  as  always,  to  do  the  thing 
right.  Noticing  that  artichokes  were  on  the  menu 
he  promptly  ordered  them.  He  had  never  seen  one 
and  had  no  information  as  to  how  they  should  be 
eaten.  When  they  appeared,  with  their  tough  bristly 
leaves  radiating  from  the  central  heart,  he  found 
himself  at  a  loss.  But  there  they  were  and  somehow 
they  must  be  dealt  with. 

So,  as  he’d  never  evaded  a  problem,  he  set  to 
work,  chewing  as  best  he  could  a  whole  leaf  at  a 
time  and  painfully  gulping  it  down.  The  hovering 
waiter,  concerned,  ventured  the  suggestion  that  it 
might  be  better  if  he  ate  merely  the  pulpy  inner 
ends  of  the  leaves.  But  Lou  had  his  pride  and  had 
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no  notion  of  permitting  a  waiter  to  correct  him  in 
the  presence  of  his  perplexed  guest. 

"You’d  better  mind  your  own  business/’  he  said, 
sternly  magnificent.  "I  always  eat  them  this  way  at 
home.”  There  was  only  one  course  to  pursue  after 
that  too  hasty  statement.  He  ate,  or  appeared  to  eat, 
the  whole  artichoke,  right  down  to  the  bare  plate. 
But  there  is  a  rumor  that  the  inedible  portions 
found  their  way  into  his  pockets. 

It  was  in  something  the  same  spirit  that  he  went 
at  the  appallingly  complicated  business  of  organiz¬ 
ing  United  Drug.  At  first,  on  his  return  in  July 
from  the  West  Coast  to  Boston,  he  merely  dictated 
an  outline  of  the  plan  to  his  secretary,  enjoining 
secrecy  on  her,  because,  said  he,  "It  may  never 
amount  to  anything.”  And  he  kept  the  papers  hid¬ 
den  at  home.  But  as  the  summer  advanced  into  au¬ 
tumn  he  found  patience  out  of  the  question. 
Because  he  couldn’t  help  it,  he  began,  in  the  course 
of  his  travels,  to  sound  out  certain  mature  and 
prominent  druggists  here  and  there,  men  on  whose 
judgment  he  had  come  to  rely;  and  then  that  almost 
incorrigible  imagination  of  his  began  finding  an¬ 
swers  for  every  objection.  The  plan  grew  steadily. 
It  filled  his  mind. 
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By  late  autumn  he  was  ready.  The  problem  was 
not  unlike  the  old  poser  as  to  which  came  first,  the 
hen  or  the  egg.  He  must  build  up  a  factory  business 
aiming,  at  first,  mostly  at  the  manufacture  of  pro¬ 
prietary  medicines.  He  must  also  build  up  a  consid¬ 
erable  group  of  druggists  who  would  buy  stock  and 
thus  become  owners  as  well  as  customers. 

But  he  went  at  all  of  it  in  a  fine  frenzy  of  cheery 
enthusiasm.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  about  forty 
scattered  druggists,  or  ‘agents’,  one  to  a  city,  would 
be  enough  to  keep  the  factory  busy.  Nobody  then 
dreamed  of  the  thousands  of  Rexall  druggists  that 
were  to  come  in  as  the  years  went  on. 

During  that  autumn  a  good  number  fell  into  line 
with  him.  There  was  a  meeting  in  Boston.  There 
was  another  meeting  in  Chicago.  Forty  men  agreed 
to  invest  four  thousand  dollars  apiece  in  the  new 
company.  Then,  for  the  average  druggist  four  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  was  a  good  deal  of  money,  but  they  paid 
it  in.  They  believed  in  young  Liggett.  Their  names 
were  to  be  set  apart  in  later  years  as  the  ‘forty  orig¬ 
inal  stockholders’.  This  gave  the  company  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  begin  with.  And 
every  cent  of  it  represented  faith  in  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  young  man  who  simply  wouldn’t  be  beaten. 
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As  Lou,  quaintly  enough,  knew  very  little  of 
manufacturing  and  factory  practice,  he  reached  back 
to  Detroit  for  a  man  who  did.  This  was  his  father- 
in-law,  George  W.  Bence,  who  for  years  had  been 
associated  with  the  Stearns  Company  there.  In  the 
same  manner  he  reached  back  for  Henry  Andrews, 
a  young  man  who  had  been  trained  as  a  banker,  and 
made  him  credit  manager.  Mr.  Bence  stayed  with 
United  Drug  until  his  death  in  1922.  He  was  to  be¬ 
come  first  Vice-President  and  Operating  Manager. 

Mr.  Andrews  tells  me  that  when  he  first  came 
down  to  Boston  he  had  no  office,  not  even  a  desk, 
and  literally  no  work  to  do.  He  felt  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made  and  begged  to  be  released.  But  Lou 
wouldn’t  listen.  Mr.  Andrews  is  still,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  credit  manager  of  United  Drug.  He  has  an 
office  now.  With  a  desk  in  it.  That  was  how  Lou 
went  at  it.  He  picked  men  he  knew  and  could  trust. 

The  following  were  the  first  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany:— 

President— E.  D.  Cahoon  of  Wm.  B.  Riker  and 
Son  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

First  Vice-President — E.  L.  Scholtz  of  Scholtz 
Drug  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Second  Vice-President— James  L.  DeMoville,  De- 
Moville  Drug  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Treasurer— James  T.  Wetherald,  Chester  Kent 
and  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sec’y  and  General  Manager— Louis  K.  Liggett. 

A  pretty  representative  list  that.  A  good  list.  It 
was  to  change  somewhat  during  the  first  few  years 
as  the  enterprise  shook  itself  down  into  its  real  place 
in  the  business  world,  but  it  gave  some  distinction 
at  the  start.  Liggett  sat  at  his  desk  in  that  grimy  loft 
and  dreamed  dreams.  It  was  to  be,  at  first,  what 
would  have  to  be  called  a  patent  medicine  business, 
but  that  was  all  right.  It  would  be  a  clean  and  hon¬ 
est  business.  He  was  determined  to  use  nothing  but 
the  best  formulas  and  the  best  materials.  Some  years 
before  the  long  agitation  for  purer  foods  and  drugs 
by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  in  Collier's  Weekly  .  .  . 
some  years,  too,  before  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  be¬ 
came  the  spokesman  of  the  government  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  legislation  .  .  .  Lig¬ 
gett  forbade  the  use  of  narcotics  in  any  of  the  Rexall 
remedies.  United  Drug,  beginning  operations  with 
small  backing  and  no  immediate  income  in  sight 
.  .  .  with,  as  well,  only  one  formula,  a  dyspepsia 
tablet,  to  begin  with  .  .  .  was  to  be  a  house  of  the 
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highest  sort  of  character,  the  strongest  sort  of  stand¬ 
ards.  Pretty  high-faintin’,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of 
our  determined  young  man;  but  that  was  how  he 
saw  it.  And  he  never  wavered.  At  least  he  hasn’t 
wavered  yet. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  name  to  be  given 
United  Drug  products,  to  be  given  also  to  the  stores 
that  were  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  them, 
came  from  the  office  boy,  Walter  J.  Willson.  Young, 
eager,  fired  with  the  blaze  of  energy  that  emanated 
from  his  young  boss,  he  came  forward  one  day  with 
the  coined  word,  Rexal.  Liggett  added  a  final  “1” 
and  so  the  famous  trade-name  came  into  being  as 
the  now  familiar  Rexall.  Mr.  Willson  is  still,  today, 
an  important  figure  in  the  organization,  and  edits 
the  house  organ,  'Rexall  Ad- Vantages’. 

And  all  through  those  early  struggles  Liggett  ran 
the  business  as  he  has  always  run  it.  Mr.  Cahoon, 
as  head  of  the  Riker  chain  in  New  York,  was  a  busy 
man.  Mr.  Scholtz,  of  Denver  and  Mr.  DeMoville  of 
Nashville  couldn’t  get  down  to  Boston  very  often. 
Mr.  Wetherald  dropped  out  early.  Liggett  was  Gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  he  general-managed. 

That  first  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars 
went  for  the  most  part  into  the  boldest  and  most 
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ingenious  sort  of  national  advertising.  The  word 
Rexall  was  introduced  to  the  United  States  of 
America  with  a  sort  of  force.  Meanwhile  within  the 
factory  at  Boston.  Liggett  was  steadily  increasing 
his  staff  of  employees  from  about  a  dozen  to  a  con¬ 
siderably  greater  number.  Before  the  end  of  the  first 
year  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  working  in 
the  plant.  He  introduced,  very  early,  a  printing  de¬ 
partment  for  labels  and  store  advertisements,  dream¬ 
ing  of  a  day  when  everything  used  by  the  company, 
from  medicated  gauzes  to  trade  journals,  should  be 
manufactured  there  in  the  plant.  He  began  making 
even  the  boxes  and  cartons  used  in  shipping  the 
Rexall  goods.  He  laid  plans  for  the  best  equipped 
laboratory  imaginable.  While  Mr.  Bence  trained  the 
working  people  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  per¬ 
fumery  department. 

And  the  money  went  fast.  Faster  and  faster  it 
went.  Liggett  simply  couldn’t  think  in  terms  of  nig¬ 
gardly  economy.  He  must  lay  his  foundations  deep 
and  wide.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  weeks  before  the 
idea  of  confining  the  number  of  stockholder-agents 
to  the  original  forty  was  given  up.  By  the  end  of 
September,  when  the  first  Rexall  convention  was 
held  in  Boston,  there  were  nearly  three  hundred  and 
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forty  agents.  They  came  tumbling  in  faster  than  any 
previous  estimates  had  so  much  as  indicated.  Some 
were  solicited.  Many  were  not.  There  was  actually 
something  of  a  rush  to  join  the  organization. 

Those  dyspepsia  tablets  were  swiftly  followed  by 
other  leading  articles,  each  heavily  advertised  as  it 
appeared.  And  further,  as  rapidly  as  orders  came  in, 
the  individual  druggists  were  supported  by  local 
advertising.  There  was  Rexall  Cherry  Juice  Cough 
Syrup.  There  was  an  asthma  remedy.  There  were 
little  liver  pills.  Patent  medicines  all.  And  there 
were  ‘trailers’,  lesser  items  carried  along  in  the  wake 
of  the  leading  advertised  articles.  But  larger  ideas 
were  forming  in  that  indefatigable  imagination. 
The  company  began  business  on  January  first,  1903. 
Before  the  end  of  February  Liggett  opened  up  a 
candy  department.  So  swiftly  was  the  necessary 
equipment  installed  and  the  new  department  or¬ 
ganized  that  the  first  order  was  shipped  on  April 
first,  a  little  more  than  a  month  from  the  inception 
of  the  plan.  And  with  it  went  a  brand  new  Liggett 
idea.  It  was  called  ‘Saturday  Candy’  and  was  put  up 
in  special  pound  boxes  at  a  bargain  price.  Agents 
were  to  display  and  advertise  it  all  the  week,  but 
were  to  sell  it  only  on  Saturdays.  Instantly  the  idea 
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was  a  success.  It  has  brought  in  millions  of  dollars 
to  United  Drug  and  now,  more  than  thirty  years 
later,  still  meets  a  demand. 

For  more  than  two  months,  while  a  modest  for¬ 
tune  was  being  poured  into  national  advertising, 
while  the  bills  for  machinery  and  other  equipment 
and  for  materials  came  flocking  in,  while  the  pay¬ 
roll  was  increasing  from  day  to  day  and  week  to 
week,  there  were  no  orders.  The  first  really  respect¬ 
able  shipment  went  to  J.  C.  Brady,  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  in  the  middle  of  March.  But  it  amounted  to 
one  thousand  six  hundred  twenty-five  dollars  and 
thirty- five  cents,  and  there  was  jubilation  everywhere 
in  the  new  plant. 

A  matter  that  had  come  to  disturb  Liggett  at  this 
time  was  that  he  was  too  busy  to  travel.  He  had  lost 
all  his  friendly  contacts  with  the  druggists  of  the 
country,  and  he  didn’t  like  it.  They  were  partners 
now,  and  part  owners.  He  thought  of  them  that  way. 
As  partners.  The  word  kept  poking  up  its  head  in 
that  brooding,  hidden  part  of  his  mind.  Partners. 
Somehow  he  must  get  back  into  touch.  Partners. 

So,  in  May,  he  wrote  the  first  of  his  long  series  of 
‘Dear  Pardner’  letters.  He  was  to  write  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-eight  of  these  letters  between  1903 
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and  1923.  And  documents  they  are,  indeed!  It  would 
hardly  have  occurred  to  him  to  turn  the  matter  over 
to  an  advertising  agency.  For  such  a  concern  could 
never  be  either  as  frank  or  as  personal  as  he  must 
be.  There  is  a  legend  that  he  woke  up  in  the  night, 
stirred  with  the  remedy  for  his  need  of  human  con¬ 
tact  and  wrote  that  first  letter  on  his  wife’s  desk. 
This  was  in  May,  the  fifth  month  of  the  company’s 
existence. 

By  this  time  it  was  becoming  clear  enough  to  his 
closer  associates  that  Liggett,  however,  young  in 
years,  was  a  man  of  extremely  complex  nature.  The 
fact  that  he  was  unmistakably  a  sort  of  genius  was 
becoming  pretty  clear.  It  must  have  seemed  to  them 
during  those  early  years  as  it  has  often  seemed  to 
me  that  he  was  a  striking  case  of  multiple  person¬ 
ality.  He  was  Scotch,  he  was  Dutch,  he  was  Ameri¬ 
can,  particularly  the  last.  In  general  he  was  remark¬ 
ably  tolerant,  patient.  When  his  subordinates  made 
mistakes,  as  they  did,  he  straightened  them  out  and 
taught  them  what  to  do.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
the  teacher  in  him,  the  kindly  teacher.  He  taught 
them  to  act  with  decision  and  vigor  and  yet  to  be 
right.  He  was  always  an  intensely  personal  man, 
loyal  to  friends,  devoted  to  that  basic  cooperative 
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ideal,  yet  a  two-fisted  fighter  with  a  punch  ...  at 
once  an  inspired  fighter,  a  patient  and  adroit  ad¬ 
ministrator,  an  aggressive  salesman,  and  a  construc¬ 
tive  friend.  Though  never  trained  in  finance  he 
found  he  could  meet  tangled  money  problems  by 
simply  closing  off  every  other  side  of  his  mind  and 
concentrating  on  them.  Thinking.  Thinking.  His 
mind  divided  itself  into  compartments  and  worked 
without  confusion;  clearly. 

Those  ‘Dear  Pardner’  letters  are  probably  unique 
in  American  business  life.  He  spelled  the  word  with 
a  ‘d’  instead  of  a  Y  probably  because  the  ‘d’  slipped 
in  naturally;  later  it  acquired  a  sort  of  identifying 
value,  and  naturally  was  not  changed.  Through  his 
pen  he  sputtered  right  out  whatever  might  be  top¬ 
most  in  his  mind  at  the  moment.  He  didn’t  bother 
about  brevity.  He  gave  those  agents  vivid  mental 
pictures  of  the  plant  and  its  progress.  He  told  them 
exactly  how  to  show  and  sell  their  ‘own  goods’.  Fresh 
ideas  and  methods  of  merchandising  flowed  from  his 
pen.  He  was,  as  always,  bold,  frank  and  even  blunt. 
And  to  the  ever  increasing  number  of  druggist-agents 
he  was  inspiring.  It  helped  on  the  money  side  that 
every  one  of  the  agents  had  to  buy  his  little  block  of 
stock.  It  helped,  too,  that  Lou  personally  knew  every 
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one  of  these  men;  knew  each  as  a  human  figure.  Knew 
the  size  and  character  of  his  business.  Knew  his  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  community,  knew  even  a  good  deal 
about  the  character  of  that  community.  His  memory 
was  prodigious;  he  appeared  to  forget  nothing.  The 
reason  for  this,  I  imagine,  at  bottom,  was  that  his 
whole  heart  and  mind  were  absorbed  in  what  he  was 
doing.  There  was  simply  nothing  else  in  the  world 
for  him.  And  Eve  observed  in  my  own  life  that  we 
seldom  forget  the  things  in  which  we  are  whole¬ 
heartedly  interested.  That  first  of  the  letters  fol¬ 
lows:— 

Dear  Pardner:— 

Having  resigned  some  time  ago  the  editorship  of 
Vinol  V oice,  I  now  find  myself  burdened  with  an 
innate  feeling  to  again  come  in  close  touch  with  you, 
and,  therefore,  from  now  on  I  shall  burden  you  with 
a  semi-monthly  letter. 

The  literature  embodied  in  these  letters  will  per¬ 
tain  mostly  to  REXALL,  but  I  shall  occasionally  re¬ 
member,  if  possible,  that  you  handle  other  products, 
and  if  I  can  borrow  or  steal  any  ideas  in  my  travels 
that  I  think  will  assist  you  in  advancing  your  busi¬ 
ness  outside  of  REXALL,  I  will  add  it  in  without 
charge.  I’ll  not  do  this  because  I  want  to  help  you 
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push  other  products,  but  I  know  that  any  plans 
which  may  assist  your  general  business  will  make 
you  feel  more  interested  in  REXALL,  especially  if 
they  come  through  this  office.  Now  that  I  have  given 
you  fair  warning  of  what  is  to  come  every  fortnight, 
I  ll  dig  down  to  letter  number  one. 

We,  the  stockholders  of  the  U.  D.  Co.,  are  pard- 
ners  (therein  you  will  find  my  excuse  for  addressing 
you  as  above)  and  naturally  you  will  expect  an  oc¬ 
casional  report  from  the  General  Manager. 

I  am  told  that  our  company  has  stirred  up  con¬ 
siderable  conversation  throughout  the  country,  and 
some  of  the  remarks  that  have  been  overheard  have 
made  me  realize  that  some  jealous  people  can  say 
mean  things,  but  to  date,  I  must  confess,  that  I  am 
surprised  that  they  haven’t  been  meaner.  On  the 
other  hand  the  nice  things  we  hear  about  our  ad¬ 
vertising  and  style  of  packages  makes  me  feel  that 
there  is  more  sunshine  than  clouds  in  the  U.  D.  Co.’s 
sky. 

Touching  on  the  advertising  questions,  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  about  our  Rexall  work.  Some  of 
you  have  wondered  how  we  were  going  to  make  a 
25c  Dyspepsia  Cure  pay  for  all  the  big  space  we  are 
using.  Didn’t  you  realize  that  your  Executive  Com- 
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mittee  had  carefully  considered  this  subject?  Did 
you  not  see  that  we  were  first  aiming  to  introduce 
the  word  “REXALL”,  second  to  sell  Dyspepsia 
Cuie,  and  won  t  you  now  agree  with  us  in  thinking 
that  your  Executive  Committee  was  right,  that  the 
daily  spelling  of  the  word  REXALL  cost  money, 
but  didn’t  it  catch  in  your  town?  And  isn’t  it  today 
a  word  that  is  as  well  known  to  the  drug  buyers  as 
almost  any  medicine  you  have  on  your  shelf?  And 
think  of  it,  we’ve  only  been  at  the  game  ten  weeks, 
yet  Rexall  is  established  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
and  it  has  left  a  pleasing  impression  too  with  the 
clever  kids  and  Captain  Rexall,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  prominence  given  your  store— that  is 
one  point  you  must  not  overlook,  no  matter  how 
much  or  how  little  Dyspepsia  Cure  you  have  sold. 

This  brings  another  point  to  my  mind.  Are  you 
taking  advantage  of  this  great  Rexall  campaign  by 
pushing  the  "trailers”?  You  must  admit  they  are  a 
clever  line  of  articles— and  such  a  low  price  on  them. 
It  makes  me  feel  sick  sometimes  to  see  the  com¬ 
pany’s  profit  compared  alongside  of  yours  on  these 
articles,  and  it’s  easy  for  you  to  sell  them— only  a 
window  display  and  a  little  push  from  behind  the 
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counter.  You  are  taking  advantage  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  when  you  do  this. 

But  getting  back  to  Rexall  Dyspepsia  Cure.  This 
article  is  going  to  be  a  big  winner,  and  in  the  end 
is  going  to  pay  the  bills  for  introducing  the  word 
Rexall. 

We’re  getting  down  to  solid  dyspepsia  talk  in  the 
newspapers  now,  and  with  a  goodly  list  of  testimo¬ 
nials  accumulating  every  day  we  will  soon  fill  the 
space  with  “stuff”  that  will  “cut  ice”. 

“We’re  going  on  the  bill  boards  in  July  with  the 
greatest  poster  out;  twelve  and  one  sheets  galore, 
and  there  won’t  be  a  man,  woman  or  child  in  your 
town  July  4th  but  what  will  have  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Captain  Rexall  and  her  kids.  Here 
again  is  your  opportunity  to  push  the  trailers.  These 
posters  will  sell  a  world  of  them  if  you’ll  only  help. 

Now  I  know  you’re  aching  for  some  news  of  the 
inside  working  of  the  laboratory.  We’re  in  good 
running  order  now.  Just  five  months  ago  we  had  a 
bare  building,  five  floors  with  over  six  thousand 
feet  to  a  floor.  We  wondered  how  we  were  going  to 
fill  it;  and  now  we’re  wondering  what  we  are  going 
to  do  for  more  manufacturing  room  next  fall. 

So  as  to  show  you  that  we’ve  not  been  asleep  I 
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will  give  you  some  figures.  On  February  last  we  had 
a  dozen  employees,  on  March  ist  we  had  sixty,  and 
today  we  are  pushing  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
mark.  From  March  15th  to  April  15th  we  turned 
out  200,000  packages  of  Dyspepsia  Cure,  making 
the  tablets,  boxes,  labels,  booklets  and  everything 
pertaining  to  the  package  in  our  own  plant. 

We  have  kept  our  Printing  Dep’t  with  its  four 
big  presses  and  six  printers  a  full  month  behind  in 
their  work.  We  have  increased  our  stockholders  from 
40  to  251,  (more  agents  than  there  were  for  Vinol 
at  the  end  of  their  third  year).  We  have  kept  our 
electrotype  foundry  running  steadily  until  long  after 
hours,  to  say  nothing  of  our  Advertising  Manager; 
we  ve  made  an  owl  of  him,  and  we  haven’t  made  any 
costly  mistakes  as  far  as  we  can  see  today. 

We  have  designed,  and  made  entirely  in  our  plant, 
fifty  complete  packages  of  patent  medicine— that  was 
no  small  task,  almost  one  a  day,  and  of  the  whole 
lot  we  had  trouble  with  one  formula  only.  Doesn’t 
that  speak  well  for  our  department  heads  and  their 
ability  to  get  good  work  out  of  their  employees? 

Some  of  you  will  say;  “well,  you’ve  not  filled  our 
orders  yet.”  That’s  true— we’ve  had  lots  to  contend 
with.  1st:  The  tin  box  proposition;  that’s  all  right 
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now.  2nd:  Glassware  for  tooth  ipowder;  that’s  all 
right  now.  3rd:  A  new  concern  with  over  200  fellows 
all  wanting  their  goods  at  one  time  naturally  brings 
a  delay  on  something.  Forgive  us  if  we’ve  disap¬ 
pointed  you,  but  from  now  on  blame  us,  and  don’t 
hesitate  if  your  orders  are  not  out  on  time. 

I  don’t  want  you  to  think  that  we  are  looking  for 
praise  (although  in  entertaining  over  fifty  visiting 
stockholders  we  aren’t  less  happy  for  their  praises, 
and  one  can’t  help  but  feel  that  we’ve  given  results 
so  far  when  such  men  as  Mr.  Hexter,  Mr.  Spiegel, 
Mr.  Jaynes,  Mr.  Bolton  and  a  dozen  other  big  fel¬ 
lows  ask  us  how  we  did  it).  It’s  not  that  reason  I 
have  in  mind  in  writing  you  all  this;  it’s  to  impress 
upon  you  that  you  have  a  big— yes— a  great  big  plant 
down  here  that  can  turn  out  tons  of  medicine,  and 
that  it’s  now  “up  to  you”  to  keep  it  going  so  that  we 
can  all  get  a  profit.  It’s  the  volume  of  business  that 
will  count  now.  You  must  not  lay  back  on  the  oars 
and  say  “You  fellows  have  got  our  money,  now  see 
what  you  can  do.”  We’ve  done  it— and  we’re  going 
to  do  more,  but  what  we  want  is  your  push  on  the 
trailers. 

Tom  Taylor  of  Louisville  was  here  yesterday.  He 
says  the  plant  is  just  the  thing  for  his  business.  So 
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impressed  was  he  with  the  new  list  of  trailers  that  he 

gave  us  an  order  of  100  to  1,000  of  every  article  on 
the  list. 

Mr.  Hexter  of  Chicago  who  has  been  here  says 
he  11  give  us  $  1 ,000  a  month  from  now  on  for  trail¬ 
ers.  Think  of  it;  if  these  men,  with  the  big  competi¬ 
tion  they  have,  find  it  an  advantage  to  plug  the 
Rexall  trailers,  isn’t  it  money  in  your  pocket  to  do 
the  same? 

Look  at  our  prices  again,  please.  There  is  Tooth¬ 
ache  Gum,  about  $2.00  per  hundred  packages.  There 
are  250  of  you  stockholders.  Why  not  each  take  100, 
that’s  $500  to  us.  Now  average  that  whole  list  up 
and  see  what  a  money  making  proposition  we  have 
as  a  combination,  and  when  that  list  goes  to  100 
articles,  which  it  will  by  October  1st,  we  will  keep 
200  families  living  off  the  U.  D.  Co.’s  payroll. 

I  know  you  take  pride  in  this  plant,  and  when 
you  come  to  the  Stockholders’  Meeting  (which  you 
must  not  fail  to  do)  September  29th  and  30th,  I  feel 
certain  that  you  will  go  back  knowing  that  your 
investment  was  not  a  mistake. 

There  are  a  dozen  more  things  I  want  to  write 
about,  but  you’re  tired,  so  am  I,  and  therefore  I 
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will  close  with  my  kind  regards  and  best  hopes  for 
another  order  on  trailers  soon. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Louis  K.  Liggett 

P.  S.  Don’t  know  what  my  next  letter  will  be  on, 
but  I’ve  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  window  display 
and  candy.  Because  I’ve  talked  ‘'trailers”,  don’t  for¬ 
get  Dyspepsia  Cure.  July  ist  window  displays  will 
back  up  the  posters. 

Q.  S.  The  Executive  Committee  will  soon  for¬ 
mally  announce  the  Stockholders’  Meeting.  I  didn’t 
intend  to  give  away  the  secret,  but  it’s  out  now.  The 
date  is  September  29th  and  30th,  and  it’s  for  both 
Common  and  Preferred,  and  there’ll  be  some  “do¬ 
ings”  besides  business. 

L.  K.  L. 

But  the  money  problems  were  accumulating. 
They  began  to  be  appalling.  By  summer  they  were 
approaching  the  disastrous.  To  Liggett  himself,  I 
believe,  the  problem  was  clear  enough.  The  business 
was  brand  new.  It  was  growing  all  out  of  hand,  grow¬ 
ing  so  fast  that  it  couldn’t  be  reined  in.  It  was  merely 
the  old  story  of  rapid  expansion  on  insufficient  cap¬ 
ital.  They  must  have  more  money  to  expand  with. 
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He  knew  long  before  that  first  small  factory  was 
fully  occupied  that  they  would  need  more  room. 
New  buildings.  More  equipment.  Steadily  increas¬ 
ing  sales  helped,  of  course,  and  in  time  would  far 
more  than  take  care  of  these  mounting  expenses,  but 
during  this  early  growth  they  could  only  help.  That 
deficit,  (I  am  using  ‘deficit’  merely  as  a  convenient 
word:  perhaps  it  should  be  called  operating  loss’) 
kept  widening  and  deepening.  He  was  putting  every¬ 
thing  back  into  the  business.  The  banks  weren’t 
interested— yet.  And  God  alone  knows  how  he  met 
his  payroll  every  week.  I  really  doubt  if  any  of  those 
concerned  in  the  struggle  could  today  reconstruct 
that  complicated  situation  of  the  first  year  of  United 
Drug.  In  making  the  attempt  they  fall  back  on  help¬ 
less  phrases,  such  as— ‘God  knows’— ‘Lou  wangled  it 
through  somehow’.  Or,  ‘Lou  always  seemed  to  have 
a  plan’.  One  of  his  lifelong  associates  put  it  more 
picturesquely —  As  I  look  back  over  it  now  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  were  always  in  the  ninth  inning  need¬ 
ing  three  or  four  runs,  with  two  men  out  and  the 
bases  full,  and  Lou  would  come  up  and  knock  out  a 
home  run.”  There’s  a  touch  of  the  old  Frank  Merri- 
well  about  this  story,  I  suppose.  But  wasn’t  Frank 
Merriwell  pretty  American. 
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I  think  so.  To  me  the  situation  seems  character¬ 
istic.  The  old  pioneer  spirit  is  there.  And  much  of 
the  drive  to  success  and  power  that  has  made  us  as  a 
people,  for  better  or  worse,  what  we  are  today.  It 
may  be  that  the  extraordinary  hugged  individual¬ 
ism’  of  the  past  fifty  years  is  over  now.  Sometimes  it 
almost  seems  so.  Maybe  we  are  to  be  less  concerned 
with  building  up  great  private  enterprises  and  more 
with  considering  the  cultural  welfare  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  I  don’t  know.  But  at  least,  come  to  think 
of  it,  United  Drug  was  never  for  a  moment  a  private 
enterprise  in  the  old  sense. 

There  wasn’t  a  question  about  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  business.  Here  is  an  eloquent  compara¬ 
tive  record  of  the  increase  of  sales  during  those  first 
nine  months  of  1903,  up  to  the  end  of  September. 
January  and  February  none  of  any  importance. 
March  and  April  beginnings.  May,  sales  increased 
over  April  10%.  June  over  May  10%.  July  over 
June  19%.  August  over  July  21%.  September  over 
August  15%.  And  to  step  one  month  farther,  Oc¬ 
tober  over  September,  the  first  big  jump,  148%. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  Rexall  agents 
was  set  for  September  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  in 
Boston.  I  don’t  believe  it  ever  occurred  to  Liggett  to 
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give  up  the  idea  of  that  meeting.  On  the  financial 
side  the  thing  simply  couldn’t  be  done,  for  these 
conventions  cost  money;  and  the  money  wasn’t  there. 
But  on  the  purely  promotion  side  it  must  be  done. 
And  anyway  Liggett’s  unquenchable  faith  in  the 
value  of  bringing  his  people  together  carried  the 
day.  I  have  already  stated  that  more  than  a  hundred 
and  seventy  attended  the  meeting,  many  with  their 
wives.  It  was  by  no  means  small  business,  that  first 
convention. 

There  was  great  enthusiasm,  as  there  was  always, 
in  every  Liggett  undertaking.  All  about  the  walls  of 
the  meeting  place  were  hung  samples  of  ingenious 
display  advertising  for  counter  and  window.  Charts 
and  drawings  were  exhibited  to  show  all  the  com¬ 
plicated  tie-ups  between  the  factory  and  those  retail 
merchandisers.  Hints,  suggestions,  complete  systems 
of  showing  and  moving  their  wares  followed  each 
other  in  astonishingly  swift  succession.  Men  who  had 
never  seen  one  another  before  met  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  new  friendships. 

But  there  was  an  undertone  that  threatened  to 
menace  the  success,  the  enthusiastic  quality  of  the 
gathering.  These  druggists  were  supporting  the  cen¬ 
tral  plant.  They  weren’t  used  to  it.  The  very  mag- 
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nitude  of  the  occasion,  the  overwhelming  air  of 
success  so  enveloped  them  (most  of  them)  that  they 
found  themselves  a  little  uncomfortable,  even  afraid. 
A  whisper  went  round  that  Liggett’s  ideas  were  too 
big,  that  he  was  going  too  fast  and  might  ruin  them 
all.  A  notion  spread  that  the  factory  building  even 
was  too  big.  It  was  said  that  United  Drug  would 
never  be  able  to  fill  it. 

There  is  an  old  Chinese  saying — “He  who  rides  the 
tiger  cannot  dismount”.  Liggett  was  riding  the  tiger. 
He  couldn’t  dismount.  He  must  plunge  steadily  for¬ 
ward  or  the  thing  would  crash.  They,  of  course, 
could  see  only  a  little  way  into  his  dynamo  of  a  mind. 
He  knew  about  the  whispers.  And  while  it  was  true 
that  there  was  unoccupied  space  in  the  factory  build¬ 
ing,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  months  before  every 
square  inch  would  be  filled.  He  was  already  think¬ 
ing  of  a  new  building.  It  was  no  time  for  panic. 
They  simply  must  ride  straight  ahead.  And  .  .  . 
well,  ‘Lou  found  a  way’. 

An  item  of  the  two-day  program  was  a  visit  to  the 
factory.  Everything  was  to  be  thrown  open  for  in¬ 
spection.  Out  they  all  came  to  the  modest  building 
on  Leon  Street.  They  were  herded  through  like  a 
Cook’s  touring  party,  the  whole  hundred  and 
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seventy-two  of  them.  They  found  not  one  square 
foot  of  unoccupied  space.  The  building  was  literally 
crowded  with  equipment  and  workers.  But  perhaps 
it  will  emphasize  the  picture  a  bit  if  we  italicize  that 
short  and  usually  simple  word —  But  there  were  a 
number  of  large  rooms  in  which  rows  of  girls  stood 
at  long  tables  packing  articles.  They  were  attractive 
girls,  each  brisk  at  her  task,  each  dressed  in  a  trim 
United  Drug  uniform.  What  none  of  those  visiting 
stockholders  suspected,  however,  was  that  there  was 
only  one  crew  of  these  girls.  While  Liggett  explained 
in  detail  the  methods  and  detail  of  some  other  de¬ 
partment,  they  were  hurried  around  to  the  next 
packing  room,  to  be  seen  again  briskly  at  work.  .  . 
But  another  and  less  dubious  but — if  the  visitors 
had  discovered  the  truth,  I’m  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  d  have  loved  it.  The  factory  did  look  good. 
And  anyway,  Liggett  always  had,  in  little  and  big 
emergencies,  the  magic  touch  of  utter  effectiveness. 
He  wouldn't  be  beaten. 

One  more  incident  of  that  first  convention  brings 
this  chapter  to  its  natural  conclusion.  And  it  brings 
that  tiger  momentarily  into  view.  Let  us  adopt  the 
point  of  view  of  a  certain  early  director  of  the  com- 
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pany  to  whom  the  incident  took  the  form  of  intensely 
personal  drama. 

I  am  going  to  call  him  .  .  .  oh,  well,  Johnson  will 
do.  He  was  pretty  new  to  big  business.  He  was 
young,  then,  and  his  experience  hadn’t  run  much 
beyond  the  management  of  a  drug  store  in  a  small 
city.  He  knew  about  that  deficit  or  loss.  Knew  all 
about  it.  It  would  be  inadequate  to  say  that  it  wor¬ 
ried  him.  It  overwhelmed  him,  shadowed  every 
thought.  The  exact,  appalling  figures  floated  unceas¬ 
ingly  about  among  his  thoughts— it  was  a  little,  only 
a  little  more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars!  And  there  wasn’t  that  much  money  in 
the  world ! 

The  moment  was  swiftly  approaching  when  Lig¬ 
gett  must  face  the  meeting  and  state,  in  unequivocal 
figures,  the  condition  of  the  business.  How  on  earth 
could  he  explain  that  item?  What  on  earth  could  he 
say  about  it?  What  could  he  charge  it  to?  Liggett 
might  be  ready,  in  an  emergency,  to  play  tricks  with 
the  packing  department,  (he’d  thoroughly  enjoy 
that)  but  he  would  never  juggle  the  sober  balance 
sheet  of  the  company.  Unhappily  Johnson  sat  there, 
waiting  endlessly  while  the  minutes  ticked  by.  There 
might  be  a  riot. 
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The  moment  came.  Liggett  rose  and  faced  them, 
that  fateful  paper  in  his  hand.  With  only  a  few  pre¬ 
liminary  words  he  began  reading  it  off.  Quiet  in 
manner,  his  voice  rang  out.  He  read  slowly,  pausing 
a  little  after  each  item  to  let  the  import  of  it  sink 
in.  Johnson  sat  limply,  wincing  as  the  dreadful  mo¬ 
ment  came  striding  mercilessly  on  .  .  .  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars-ouch!  All  the 
assets  sounded  so  pitifully  small  .  .  .  and  the  com¬ 
pany  didn’t  even  own  the  factory,  not  yet.  .  . 

Liggett  s  strong  voice  was  ringing  along— “Assets: 
Cash,  $6,599.60  (next  to  nothing);  Notes  receivable, 
$1,800  (druggists  who  couldn’t  pay);  Advances, 
$97*  *75  (small  but  worse);  Plant,  including  fixtures, 
furniture,  utensils  and  equipment,  $37,940.94  (Mm! 
Oh  well!);  “Liggett’s  voice  went  magnificently  on— 
“Trade  Mark  and  Formula  Account,  $140,230  (good 
will  stuff!  Terrible!);  and  lastly,  Profit  and  Loss  ac¬ 
count,  $95,074.84  (oh,  God!).” 

It  made  a  total  of  $315,288.79,  against  total  lia¬ 
bilities  of  equal  amount.  Most  of  the  liabilities  rep¬ 
resented  that  common  and  preferred  capital  stock, 
now  nearly  $300,000.  And  most  of  the  remainder 
was  money  due  for  advertising.  There  was  even  an 
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item  of  money  still  due  for  salary  (probably  Lig- 
gett’s  own). 

Well,  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag!  Johnson  didn’t 
dare  look  at  his  neighbors.  He  couldn’t  take  his  eyes 
(he  was  in  agony)  off  the  supremely  sure  General 
Manager  standing  there  by  the  speaker’s  table. 

Deliberately  Liggett  folded  the  paper  and  sur¬ 
veyed  that  little  sea  of  upturned  faces.  “Are  there 
any  questions?”  he  asked,  and  calmly  waited.  The 
room  was  still.  These  men  weren’t  financiers;  they 
were  druggists.  Liggett  was  going  to  speak  again. 
Johnson  shivered.  Why  wouldn’t  the  man  SHUT 
UP! 

But  the  ringing  voice  went  on.  “If  there  is  any 
item  which  is  not  clear  to  any  one  of  you,  I  will  be 
glad  to  explain  it  fully.” 

A  long  pause.  Silence.  And  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed. 

Johnson,  beside  himself,  rushed  to  a  side  door. 
Liggett  met  him  there,  caught  his  arm,  and  drew 
him  apart.  “Let  me  go;”  muttered  Johnson. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  asked  Liggett, 
frankly  surprised.  “Where  are  you  going?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what’s  the  matter  with  me,”  said 
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Johnson  fiercely.  “You’ve  just  about  scared  me  to 
death,  that’s  all.” 

“My  God,”  cried  Liggett,  holding  him  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  by  force,  “can’t  you  see  that  this  is  going  to  be 
the  biggest  thing  in  America!  And  that  the  man  who 
lies  about  it  will  be  hopelessly  lost!” 

But  there  was  another  high  spot  in  that  conven¬ 
tion.  The  company  was  putting  out  a  new  proprie¬ 
tary  remedy  called  Mucutone.  Cash  was  needed  ter¬ 
ribly.  In  an  inspired  moment,  Liggett  snatched  up 
a  hat  belonging  to  Tom  Voegeli,  one  of  the  fifty 
original  stockholders,  and  began  auctioning  off  the 
new  remedy  to  the  assembled  druggists,  collecting 
orders  and  even  cash  in  the  hat.  He  sold  a  total  of 
sixty-five  thousand  dollars  on  the  spot.  Other  sales 
during  the  two-day  meeting  brought  the  total  up  to 
a  little  more  than  seventy  thousand.  The  first  Rexall 
convention  was  a  success. 

And  Tom  Voegeli’s  hat  has  adorned  the  office  of 
the  President  of  the  United  Drug  Company  for 
more  than  thirty  years. 
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In  his  ‘Dear  Pardner’  letter  of  October  8th, 
Liggett  is  exuberant. 

“The  first  annual  stockholders’  meeting  is  over, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  were  not  here  as  you 
would  have  helped  to  swell  the  large  average  of 
those  in  attendance.  Think  of  it.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-two  stockholders  registered  at  the  office  in 
two  days  out  of  a  grand  total  of  338  stockholders 
eligible  to  attend— more  than  one-half  of  all.  They 
swamped  us,  naturally.  We  had  planned  for  only 
1 00,  and  with  the  ladies  we  had  nearly  two  hundred, 
but  I  guess  if  you  will  ask  you  will  find  that  they  had 
a  pretty  good  time,  even  if  they  were  a  little  crowded. 

“Without  a  doubt  this  was  the  most  wonderful 
gathering  of  druggists  ever  held  in  this  country- 
such  a  unity  of  thought  and  action  never  before 
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known  in  the  drug  business.  .  .  Your  172  partners 
came  here  to  investigate  the  investment  that  you  and 
they  have  made  in  this  plant,  and  they  did  it  well. 
Everything  was  open  to  them  all,  from  the  basement 
to  the  roof — from  the  formulas  to  the  private  ledger 
accounts— and  they  looked  them  over  with  a  very 
close  scrutiny,  because  I  believe  that  many  of  them 
came  here  expecting  to  find  this  corporation  finan¬ 
cially  bankrupt,  and  to  find  it  in  a  little  bit  of  a 
wooden  building  living  from  hand  to  mouth  and 
without  an  established  business.  I  know  that  many 
of  my  most  intimate  friends  were  prejudiced  from 
stories  that  travelling  men  had  been  telling  about 
this  corporation,  which  I  had  never  had  time  to  in¬ 
vestigate  or  refute.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
there  could  be  so  much  ‘knocking’  done  in  such  a 
short  space  of  time  as  had  evidently  been  done  prior 
to  this  meeting.  The  many  speeches  of  our  stock¬ 
holders  denoted  their  most  agreeable  surprise  in 
finding  the  large  place  here  that  they  did— the  large 
number  of  employees  here,  and  our  financial  condi¬ 
tion,  (what  a  man!)  and  the  confidence  they  dis¬ 
played  in  this  corporation  more  than  stamped  as 
false  the  many  stories  circulated  to  the  discredit  of 
this  company.  They  did  this  in  a  most  substantial 
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and  original  manner— by  buying  $65,000  worth  of 
Rexall  Mucutone  (our  new  Catarrh  cure— advertis¬ 
ing  for  which  starts  November  1)  in  one  hour’s  time. 

“In  addition  to  the  above,  during  the  following 
hour,  they  purchased  $10,000  worth  of  trailers. 
Mark  you,  pardner,  this  total  amount  of  $75,000 — 
all  for  Rexall  goods — we  sold  the  entire  amount  in 
one  day,  and  that  you  fellow-pardners  bought  this 
amount  of  goods  after  having  investigated  our  lab¬ 
oratory  equipment,  our  formulas  and  our  financial 
standing  ...  If  there  were  any  disappointed  stock¬ 
holders  present  they  were  certainly  drowned  out  in 
the  stream  of  enthusiasm  poured  out  by  the  pleased 
ones,  for  certainly  no  kicks  were  made.  In  all  the 
meetings  not  one  quarrelsome  word  was  passed — 
something  seldom  heard  of  in  any  big  corporation 
—not  a  word  of  criticism  either,  but  we  did  get  some 
good,  hearty,  wholesome  suggestions,  which  we 
found  of  the  utmost  benefit.  They  came  from  the 
heart,  and  were  ideas  which  had  been  carefully 
thought  out  by  enterprising  men  and  were  freely 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Drug  Company. 

“.  .  .  To  turn  out  these  goods  (Mucutone)  means 
that  a  large  bottle  factory  has  got  to  run  day  and 
night,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  this  plant,  and  we  are 
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going  to  get  the  goods  out  on  time,  so  none  of  you 
need  fear  to  send  us  your  orders  now.  .  .  Another 
very  gratifying  thing  at  this  meeting  was  the  sub¬ 
stantial  endorsement  given  to  our  candy  department. 
The  fact  was  brought  out  that  the  Jennie  Hamilton 
Pharmacy  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  (one  of  our 
best  candy  customers)  had  a  sale  for  Saturday  Candy 
of  300  pounds  every  Saturday,  right  through  the  hot 
weather  months.  .  .  This  meeting  has  compelled 
us  to  arrange  to  add  50  new  employees  to  this  plant 
during  this  month  13  are  already  in  this  morning. 
A  new  printing  press  has  been  installed,  making  a 
row  of  6  big  presses  that  are  now  running  to  turn  out 
the  literature,  labels  and  wrappers.  It  enables  me  to 
say  that  the  month  of  October  will  increase  over  the 
month  of  September  50%  in  place  of  the  30% 

I  asked  for  (as  we  know,  the  increase  leaped  far 
beyond  5°/o)*  This  meeting  created  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  much  more  than  one  could  expect  or 
beliece  possible  in  a  corporation  like  this.  It  has  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  have  an  architect  look  over  immediately 
our  vacant  land,  and  in  a  month  we  shall  submit  to 
you  the  design  for  a  new  building  of  the  United 
Drug  Company’s  laboratory  which  we  hope  to  have 
in  operation  by  September  1st,  1904  .  .  .  There  was 
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not  a  stockholder  present  but  whom  we  believe  has 
gone  back  home  to  take  off  his  coat  and  work  to  put 
this  business  where  we  all  want  it.  When  this  build¬ 
ing  is  completed  the  U.  D.  Co.  will  probably  have 
the  largest  laboratory  in  the  country.  .  .  Just  think, 
every  stockholder  that  we  have  in  the  state,  with  one 
exception,  attended  this  meeting.  Indiana  sent  us  a 
big  delegation.  Chicago,  Joliet,  Peoria  and  Gales¬ 
burg  sent  us  a  large  number,  as  well  as  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  Minnesota.  They  also  came  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kansas  and  Missouri  .  .  .  and  this  enormous 
attendance  offers  an  absolute  guarantee  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  U.  D.  Co.  is  assured.” 

Liggett  was  plunging  ahead.  The  addition  to  the 
laboratory  was  under  way.  The  new  advertising 
campaign  was  set  going.  Fresh  employees  were 
crowding  into  the  plant,  and  new  equipment.  He 
had  inaugurated  a  prize  contest  for  clerks  in  Rexall 
stores,  and  was  fairly  pouring  out  printed  matter 
concerning  it.  There  was  also  an  automobile  contest 
for  employers.  There  was  excitement,  even  some¬ 
thing  near  exaltation  in  the  very  air  of  Leon  Street. 
It  was  bound  to  be  so.  The  unusually  personal 
quality  of  the  man  at  the  top  permeated  the  entire 
organization.  For  that  matter  the  Company  has 
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never  been  quite  a  cold  blooded  business.  Not  quite. 

In  the  little  blank  book  that  snuggled  always  in 
a  vest  pocket  Liggett  kept  his  exact  record  of  daily 
sales.  That  was,  in  a  sense,  all  he  wanted  to  think 
about-volume  of  business.  That  volume  must  in¬ 
crease  from  day  to  day,  month  to  month,  year  to 
year.  If  it  did  increase  consistently,  all  other  things 
would  be  added  to  United  Drug.  To  be  sure,  the 
second  fiscal  year,  from  September  1903  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1904,  was  to  be  another  terrific  struggle;  but  he 
felt  little  concern  about  that,  for  the  volume  did  in¬ 
crease.  In  that  little  secret  book  each  double  page 
was  ruled  off  vertically  for  the  months  of  the  year 
and  horizontally  for  the  days  of  the  month.  Thus,  by 
merely  glancing  back  through  the  book,  as  it  grad¬ 
ually  filled,  he  could  tell  exactly  what  the  sales  had 
been  on  any  given  day,  month  or  year.  Those  figures 
weie  the  marks  he  must  shoot  at.  The  accounting  de¬ 
partment  could  keep  track  of  the  costs.  They’d  re¬ 
mind  him  fast  enough.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
would  and  did  pester  him  day  by  day.  But  that  was 
all  right,  too.  He’d  find  a  way  to  meet  those  costs. 
Invent  a  way  if  he  had  to.  He  was  only  twenty-eight. 
He  had  his  health.  And  they  all  believed  in  him. 
Volume  of  business— that  was  the  heart  of  it! 
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His  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  business  was  growing. 
The  patent  medicines  alone  didn’t  anywhere  near 
cover  the  visible  held.  The  candy  and  perfumery 
departments  were  sound.  Why  shouldn’t  the  com¬ 
pany  manufacture  every  sort  of  article  that  a  drug 
store  could  sell?  One  of  his  earliest  steps  in  expan¬ 
sion  (a  modest  one)  was  to  supply  material  for  pre¬ 
scription  work — the  standard  drugs  of  the  pharma¬ 
copoeia.  They  were  equipped  to  do  it.  Furthermore, 
many  drugs  cannot  be  kept  long  and  will  deteriorate 
in  quality  on  the  shelves  of  the  druggists’  back  room. 
He  could  organize  a  system  of  frequently  supplying 
fresh  material.  A  real  service,  this.  So  he  laid  his 
proposal  before  the  Board  of  Directors,  on  an  occa¬ 
sion  which  one  of  them  recalls  amusingly.  Already 
Liggett  had  proved  himself  many  kinds  of  man.  He 
hadn’t  stumbled  yet,  at  any  point.  But  he  was  no 
pharmacist.  Not  then.  With  the  aid  and  advice  of 
experts  he  had  prepared  a  long  list  of  the  prescription 
drugs  he  proposed  to  manufacture  and  distribute. 
Painstakingly  he  read  it  off.  The  difficulty  was  that 
most  of  the  names  were  long  and  alien.  He  couldn’t 
pronounce  them  at  all.  The  directors  laughed.  He 
himself  laughed.  They  saved  the  situation  by  simply 
authorizing  him  to  go  ahead.  He  was  always  going 
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ahead  anyway,  so  they  might  as  well.  He’d  be  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  subject  before  long.  He  is  now  a  Doctor 
of  Pharmacy,  with  a  diploma  from  the  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Pharmacy. 

In  the  letter  of  October  8th  we  found  him  op¬ 
timistic  in  the  matter  of  filling  orders  on  time.  A 
little  too  optimistic.  None  of  them  dreamed  on  Oc¬ 
tober  8th  what  that  month  was  going  to  do  for 
United  Drug  following  the  tremendous  stimulus  of 
the  meeting.  So  on  December  12th  we  find  him  writ¬ 
ing  his  ‘Dear  Pardners’  in  a  different  key.  .  . 

"Your  orders  kept  me  so  busy  the  last  sixty  days 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  time  to  write  you 
before.  We  have  been  doing  ‘stunts’  here  .  .  .  the 
kind  that  ought  to  please  you,  as  a  stockholder,  We 
have  kept  things  humming— have  greatly  enlarged 
our  plant— turned  it  upside  down  practically,  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  add  a  good  many  more  employees. 
Just  how  much  of  an  increase  we  have  had  in  the 
business  I  am  going  to  report  to  you  the  last  of  the 
month,  showing  the  detailed  growth  of  the  whole 
company,  so  I  won’t  dig  into  that  too  far  now,  but  I 
want  to  apologize  for  any  seeming  inattention  that 
your  orders  may  have  had. 

"You  must  realize  that  in  the  sixty  days  of  Octo- 
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ber  and  November  we  shipped  more  goods  than  we 
did  all  the  time  we  were  in  business  prior  to  Octo¬ 
ber.  This  is  a  remarkable  record  and  you  must  give 
due  consideration  to  it  when  you  object  to  delays  in 
your  shipments.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could. 
We  might  have  done  better,  but  just  how  I  don’t 
know.  Of  course,  the  main  objection  in  the  past  has 
been  the  omission  orders.  Now,  there  was  one  day  in 
November  when  out  of  one  hundred  remedies”— 
note  the  growth— “we  had  fifty-three  that  we  were 
entirely  out  of— not  a  package  in  the  establishment. 
.  .  .  We  are  now  filling  90%  of  all  orders  within 
two  days  of  the  time  they  are  received.  It  keeps  us 
humping  to  do  it,  but  there  is  some  pleasure  in 
realizing  that  it  is  about  two  weeks  better  time  than 
we  were  making  thirty  days  ago.  .  .  I  am  a  little 
disappointed  to  know  that  there  are  a  few  clerks  and 
firms  who  have  not  gone  into  either  the  Clerks’  Con¬ 
test  or  the  Automobile  Contest,  and  upon  inquiry 
I  find  that  their  only  excuse  is  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  think  they  could  win.  .  .  Nothing  could  be 
fairer  than  these  contests.  They  are  absolutely  square 
—I  have  no  more  idea  than  the  man  in  the  moon 
who  is  going  to  win  the  Clerks’  Contest  or  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  I  won’t  have  until  within  a  month  of 
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the  time  they  are  settled.  There  is  just  as  much 
chance  for  a  man  in  a  small  town  to  get  these  prizes 
as  there  is  for  a  man  m  a  large  city.  This  because 
Liggett  had  handicapped  the  contests  on  a  basis  of 
the  population  of  the  communities. 

This  December  letter  is  one  of  the  longest  he 
wrote.  Following  the  above  excerpts  comes  a  vigor¬ 
ous  blast  telling  the  agents  how  to  build  a  market 
for  Rexall  Cherry  Juice.  Then  an  explanation  of  the 
difficulties  and  the  costs  of  local  advertising.  More 
about  the  unexpectedly  swift  growth  of  the  candy 
department.  A  cheery  word  about  the  employment 
of  F.  FI.  Frazee,  who  has  been  for  the  past  15 
years  at  the  head  of  the  manufacturing  department 
of  Frederick  Stearns  and  Company  in  Detroit.  .  .  It 
is  not  because  we  lack  anything  in  this  establish¬ 
ment  that  we  are  looking  for  such  men  as  Mr.  Frazee, 
but  it  makes  us  that  much  stronger,  and  it  is  our 
aim  to  make  Rexall  the  strongest  thing  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  I  am  determined  that  the  Rexall  remedies  shall 
be  the  best.  .  .  We  think  that  we  have  as  bright  a 
corps  of  manufacturing  men  as  can  be  found;  I 
don’t  know  where  there  are  any  better,  if  I  did  we 
would  have  them.” 
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That  characteristic  phrase,  ‘I  am  determined’, 
somehow  lingers  in  the  memory. 

Two  lists  lie  before  me  on  my  desk— one  of  the 
yearly  growth  in  the  number  of  Rexall  agents  from 
1903  to  1933;  the  other  giving  the  gross  sales  of  the 
business  during  those  same  years.  As  regards  the 
sales,  I  might  explain  that  from  1903  to  1916  they 
represent  the  business  of  the  original  United  Drug 
Company.  By  that  time,  however,  so  many  outside 
properties  had  been  acquired  that  a  holding  com¬ 
pany,  United  Drug,  Inc.,  was  formed  to  control  the 
entire  group.  That  was  the  time  when  the  stock  was 
first  offered  to  the  general  public. 

It  is  interesting,  in  the  light  of  the  later  growth, 
to  look  back  on  the  business  of  those  first  few  years. 
In  the  peak  year,  1929,  the  gross  sales  amounted  to 
$106,098,915.39.  Quite  a  peak,  that!  The  sales  of  the 
first  year— nine  months,  that  is,  and  evidently  not 
including  the  startling  success  of  that  first  conven¬ 
tion — were  $61,777.44.  The  second  year,  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  1904,  brought  in  $324,564.68,  or  more  than  five 
times  1903.  Small  wonder  that  the  little  factory  was 
almost  swamped  for  a  time.  And  at  the  end  of  1904 
the  number  of  Rexall  agents  had  mounted  to  767. 
By  1 906  more  than  a  thousand  were  associated  in  the 
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lusty  young  enterprise.  One  more  striking  contrast 
might  be  mentioned  in  this  connection;  the  space 
devoted  to  manufacturing  alone  has  grown  from  the 
30,000  square  feet  needed  during  1903  to  about  four 
million  square  feet.  One  of  the  directors  likes  to  tell 
an  anecdote  of  those  earlier  days  when  the  struggle 
to  exist  so  often  took  on  a  desperate  tinge.  In  person 
—and  it  is  a  curious  fact— Liggett  was  a  patient, 
thorough  sort  of  man.  He  never  blustered.  He 
was  always  a  keen  and  attentive  listener.  .  .  The 
Dutchman  in  him,  I  suppose.  And  this  quality  ran 
along  beside  his  tirelessly  aggressive  energy.  On 
that  particular  occasion  a  certain  director  was  wor¬ 
rying  about  the  mounting  expenses.  Liggett,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  intent,  as  always,  on  that  Volume 
of  business’.  The  little  account  book  in  his  vest 
pocket  told  his  story.  He  smiled  and  said—  “As  I 
look  over  the  way  the  company  is  growing,  it 
wouldn’t  surprise  me  a  bit  if  we  find  ourselves,  one 
of  these  days,  doing  a  gross  business  of  five  million 
dollars  a  year!”  None  of  them  then,  he  least  of  all, 
dreamed  of  pushing  that  figure  up  to  more  than  a 
hundred  millions! 

A  problem  arose  early  which  proved  pretty  knotty 
at  the  time.  Through  the  years,  in  many  different 
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ways,  it  was  going  to  be  difficult  to  keep  out  of  the 
chain  store  business.  Liggett’s  own  deepest  convic¬ 
tions  were  against  it.  The  business  was  founded  on 
the  precisely  opposite  idea.  But  the  Rexall  store  in 
Buffalo  fell  by  the  wayside,  unable  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  its  contract  with  United  Drug,  and  it 
seemed  that  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 
This  was  late  in  1903.  Liggett  was  unwilling  to  let 
this  rich  territory  go  without  a  Rexall  agency.  He 
at  once  acted  in  the  matter  and  as  a  result  queer 

4 

rumors  ran  about.  It  was  even  whispered  that  the 
United  Drug  Company  had  been  tempted  to  enter 
the  retail  field.  And  so,  in  his  ‘Dear  Pardner’  letter 
of  Jan.  1st,  1904,  Liggett  meets  the  issue  in  his  char¬ 
acteristically  candid  way:  — 

“There  has  been  quite  a  lot  published  recently  in 
reference  to  the  new  corporation— the  Lyon  Drug 
Co.  of  Buffalo.  As  the  drug  papers  have  stated  that 
officers  of  the  United  Drug  Co.  are  interested  in  that 
company,  it  is  my  wish  to  write  you  the  true  facts 
in  the  case  before  our  friends  the  ‘knockers’  get 
around  with  the  wrong  side  of  the  story. 

“The  Lyon  Drug  Co.  is  composed  of  many  of  the 
directors  of  the  United  Drug  Co.,  and  was  formed 
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at  the  suggestion  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 
company. 

A  few  months  ago  we  had  no  intention  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  retail  business  whatever,  but  we  were 
forced  to  do  it  in  Buffalo  by  the  action  of  our  former 
stockholder  there,  who,  after  paying  for  one-half  of 
his  stock,  notified  us  that  he  desired  to  retain  the 
agency  without  paying  for  the  balance;  in  other 
words,  we  were  to  infer  that  we  could  either  drop 
out  of  Buffalo  (there  was  no  one  else  there  with 
whom  we  cared  to  place  the  Rexall  agency)  or  allow 
them  to  have  all  the  benefits  that  our  other  stock¬ 
holders  derive,  at  just  one-half  the  price. 

“When  this  proposition  was  put  to  us,  we  imme¬ 
diately  notified  the  stockholder  that  he  would  have 
to  pay  for  all  his  stock  or  return  it  to  this  company 
and  receive  what  he  put  in,  and  we  told  him  that  if 
we  bought  the  stock  there  was  no  other  alternative 
for  us  but  to  open  our  own  store  in  that  city  (which 
I  presume  he  took  as  a  bluff). 

“The  Executive  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  backed  me  up  in  my  determination  that 
every  stockholder  should  be  treated  alike  ...  no 
advantage  to  be  given  to  one  over  another,  and  when 
I  suggested  that  the  United  Drug  Co.  should  open 
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its  own  store,  careful  consideration  was  given  to  the 
subject,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  wouldn’t  be  a  good 
move,  because  you  didn’t  invest  your  money  in  this 
company  with  any  idea  that  it  was  to  be  used  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  retail  business.  .  .  They  did  say,  how¬ 
ever,  each  and  every  one,  that  if  a  separate  company 
were  formed,  they  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  take 
money  out  of  their  own  pockets  and  put  it  into  a 
store  in  Buffalo,  if  a  proper  location  could  be  found. 
Such  was  their  confidence  in  the  United  Drug  Co. 
that  not  a  man  among  them  hesitated,  and  the  stock 
of  the  Lyon  Drug  Co.  was  over-subscribed. 

“Now,  one  question  will  come  up  that  should  be 
answered  immediately,  and  that  is,  ‘Is  it  the  purpose 
of  the  Lyon  Drug  Co.  to  engage  in  business  in  other 
cities?’  This  question  will  be  brought  up  in  many 
places,  and  I  want  to  answer  it  now  on  behalf  of  the 
officers  of  the  Lyon  Drug  Co.  as  well  as  the  United 
Drug  Co. 

“It  is  not.  .  .  I  want  to  make  clear  to  you  the  fact 
that  the  by-laws  of  the  United  Drug  Co.,  absolutely 
protect  you  from  the  Lyon  Drug  Co.,  or  any  one 
else,  securing  Rexall  goods  in  your  city  as  long  as 
you  own  the  stock,  and  I  also  want  to  make  clear  to 
you  the  fact  that,  as  a  common  stockholder,  your 
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stock  can  never  be  hypothecated  by  us,  nor  can  we, 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner,  take  the  Rexall  agency 
fioin  you,  except  in  the  event  of  a  violation  of  some 
specific  agreement.” 

Liggett  did  have  a  way  of  making  things  clear  to 
his  stockholders.  But  the  chain  store  problem  was 
to  come  up  again,  and  with  much  greater  force. 
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Success  and 
Trouble 


From  the  ‘Dear  Pardner’  letter  of  June  8, 
1904:- 

“ Blackberry  Cordial,  Tan  and  Freckle  Lotion, 
Straw  Hat  Cleaner,  Cholera  Remedy,  Diarrhoea 
Cure,  Jamaica  Ginger,  Foot  Powder,  Larkspur  Lo¬ 
tion,  Roach  and  Ant  Killer,  Skeeter  Scoot,  Efferves¬ 
cent  Granules,  are  just  a  few  of  the  summer  articles 
you  can  handle  in  quantity,  if  you  will  only  display 
the  goods,  but  these  are  articles  a  customer  isn’t 
coming  into  your  store  and  ask  for.  They  are  trailers; 
they  are  non-advertised  goods,  and  the  moment  you 
mention  the  word  Rexall,  away  they  go! 

“P.S.  We  want  to  get  a  good  formula  for  Hay 
Fever.  Won’t  you  kindly  send  one  in?” 

As  the  company  gathered  momentum,  it  radiated 
more  and  more  energy.  The  midsummer  heat  had 
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no  effect  whatever  on  Liggett.  He  wasn’t  dreaming 
of  vacation-time.  He  was  driving  straight  ahead. 
This  from  the  July  gth  letter:  — 

Last  week  our  shipping  department  anticipated 
orders  and  sent  out  samples  of  an  absorbent  cotton 
that  we  are  about  to  put  out  on  the  market.  .  .  Re- 
cently  we  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  very  large 
contract  for  a  grade  which  we  believe  to  be  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  on  the  market,  and  we  ask  that 
you  compare  the  sample  we  sent  you  a  few  days  ago 
with  what  you  have  purchased  under  standard  names 
and  see  if  our  claim  is  not  well  founded.  Just  note 
how  white  and  soft  it  is— compare  its  absorbent 
qualities,  and  we  believe  it  will  stand  any  test  you 
put  it  to. 

We  know  that  the  utmost  care  is  observed  to 
keep  the  cotton  clean.  The  plant  is  located  miles 
away  from  soot  and  dirt  and  right  on  the  water’s 
edge.  The  water  they  use  for  washing  purposes 
comes  from  their  own  springs.  There  are  no  public 
wagon  roads  near,  which  prevents  the  cotton  from 
being  contaminated  by  floating  germs.  Furthermore, 
it  is  thoroughly  sterilized.  .  .  Rexall  cotton  is  thor¬ 
oughly  clean.  It  is  antiseptic.  It  is  packed  under 
cleanly  conditions.  It  is  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Its  ab- 
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sorbing  qualities  are  very  high.  And,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  it  is  the  lightest  and  fluffiest  cotton  now  on  the 
market.” 

In  the  same  letter,  in  the  very  next  paragraph, 
Liggett  sails  handily  off  into  new  and  surprising 
channels. 

“A  great  many  of  our  agents  have  written  in  ask¬ 
ing  why  we  didn’t  put  in  spices  and  peppers  .  .  . 
we  made  a  close  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  it 
didn’t  take  long  to  find  out  that  here  was  a  good 
thing,  but  not  to  be  put  out  under  the  name  of 
Rexall,  as  we  are  now  trying  to  reserve  ‘our’  word 
for  medicines.  Therefore,  we  selected  the  name 
SYMOND’S  INN,  after  the  famous  hostelry  of  the 
Seventeenth  century  .  .  .  this  business  originally 
belonged  to  the  druggist,  but  others  gradually  got 
it  away,  and,  as  a  result,  the  quality  of  the  goods  be¬ 
came  inferior  through  adulteration — in  some  cases 
the  packages  did  not  contain  a  particle  of  what  the 
customer  thought  he  was  getting.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  following  adulterations  have  been  found 
in  pepper:  Corn  Meal  Bran,  Roasted  Shells,  Mus¬ 
tard  Hulls.  In  Cayenne  are  often  found  Rice,  Flour, 
Red  Ochre,  Turmeric.  In  Ginger  Starch,  Turmeric, 
Foreign  Husks,  Cereals,  Cayenne,  and  exhausted 
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Ginger.  True  Cinnamon  (Cinnamon  Ceylon)  is 
rarely  found  at  the  grocer’s,  the  article  masquerad¬ 
ing  under  that  name  being  some  one  or  more  of  the 
different  species  of  Cassia,  which  are  inferior  in 
delicacy  and  amount  of  aroma.  Even  the  Cassias  have 
been  adulterated  with  Turmeric,  Ochre,  Cracker 
Dust  and  Burnt  Shells. 

It  is  because  of  all  these  conditions,  which  we  have 
found  by  experiments,  that  we  are  determined  to 
put  out  a  line  of  articles  that  we  can  absolutely  guar¬ 
antee  will  stand  the  test  of  the  most  skeptical  pure 
food  commission.  .  .  The  prices  you  will  find  on 
the  enclosed  folder.  .  .  They  are  low  enough  to 
afford  you  a  good  profit,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  quality  is  such  that  you  are  bound  to  win  back 
the  trade  IF  YOU  WILL  ONLY  PUSH.” 

Push,  push,  push!  .  .  Quality,  quality,  quality! 

A  paragraph  follows  on  the  new  Rexall  Toilet 
Soap.  United  Drug  was  in  soap  now!  And  the  variety 
of  manufactured  articles  was  swiftly  expanding. 

And  a  characteristically  personal  P.  S.  winds  up 
the  letter— “Our  Diarrhoea  Cure  is  a  great  thing. 
Try  it  yourself.  I  have.” 

In  February,  1904,  the  ‘Rexall  Review’  first  ap¬ 
peared  ‘from  the  Press  of  the  United  Drug  Co.’  It 
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was  filled  with  bright  little  ideas  bearing  on  the 
technique  of  advertising,  display  and  selling.  It 
fairly  snapped  with  vigor,  energy,  push.  Soon  it  was 
to  grow  into  the  much  larger  and  snappier  ‘Rexall 
Ad-Vantages’,  which  is  still  the  house  organ  of  the 
company. 

The  Middle-Western  business  was  showing  so 
much  vitality  that  in  March  (this  is  still  1904)  a 
distributing  warehouse  was  opened  in  Chicago.  But 
it  soon  proved  too  small,  and  within  two  years  a 
much  larger  building  had  to  be  taken  over. 

Sometimes  during  these  early  years  Liggett  had 
to  scold  his  ‘Dear  Pardners’  a  little.  In  the  letter  of 
June  8th,  1904,  he  preaches  a  business  sermon  on  the 
text— “Have  you  Kept  Your  Promise  to  the  United 
Drug  Co.’  .  .  . 

“Because  we  are  cooperative,  some  of  our  stock¬ 
holders  treat  us  as  if  we  were  a  foreign  corporation 
when  it  comes  to  buying  from  us,  but  when  it  comes 
to  paying  for  what  they  have  bought,  they  treat  us 
like  a  family  affair— we  can  wait  until  everyone  else 
is  paid.”  And  regarding  a  particular  medicine  which 
isn’t  selling  as  rapidly  as  he  thinks  it  should — “I  sup¬ 
pose  you  are  saying,  ‘Well,  well,  call  it  to  my  atten¬ 
tion.  I’m  willing  to  stock  it.’  That’s  just  what  I 
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should  like  to  do,  but  it’s  pretty  hard  for  me  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  my  employer  what  he  ought  to  do. 
That  is  virtually  what  I  am  doing.  I  think  you  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  your  business  than  I  do,  but 
I  also  feel  that  you  ought  to  know  more  about  this 
business.  That  has  been  my  object  in  writing  these 
long  letters. 

“It  isn’t  because  business  is  dull  that  I  write  you 
this  way.  The  month  of  May  just  closed  was  over 
200%  ahead  of  the  May  of  a  year  ago.  Nothing  is 
going  wrong;  I  haven’t  got  the  blues  and  I  am  not 
trying  to  lecture  you.  I  am  simply  trying  to  recall  to 
your  mind  that  you  have  an  investment  here  that 
you  should  give  some  attention  to.  .  .  I  want  this 
company  to  be  big,  and  so  do  you,  in  your  own  heart; 
you  want  it  to  be  bigger  than  anything  that  ever 
happened,  and  that  being  the  case,  there’s  just  one 
thing  for  you  to  do— give  the  Rexall  business  plenty 
of  thought  and  attention— see  where  you  can  de¬ 
velop  it.  Take  our  summer  articles— stock  them  in 
quantity  and  show  the  people  that  you  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  them.” 

Before  that  second  year,  1904,  was  over,  Liggett 
was  elected  President  and  General  Manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  E.  D.  Cahoon  in  the  former  office.  It  was  an 
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inevitable  step.  The  very  concept  of  the  United 
Drug  cooperating  agent  had  first  formed  in  his  mind. 
The  management  had  been  in  his  hands  from  the 
earliest  beginnings.  The  remarkable  growth  of  the 
business  was  really  his  personal  achievement.  His 
faith,  his  energy,  his  immense  resourcefulness  were 
already  changing  the  very  nature  of  the  retail  drug 
business  from  that  of  the  modest  chemist  or  apothe¬ 
cary  into  that  of  the  successful  merchandiser.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Rexall  druggists  were  prospering. 

But  a  heavy  blow  fell.  A  single  family  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  had  been  putting  out,  in  a  very  small  way, 
a  medicine  known  as  ‘Rex  Dyspepsia  Cure’.  They 
brought  suit  contesting  the  right  of  United  Drug  to 
use  the  word  ‘Rexall’  on  a  dyspepsia  remedy.  The 
‘Rex’  business  was  so  small  that  no  one  connected 
with  United  Drug  had  so  much  as  heard  of  it.  The 
‘Cure’  was  prepared  in  a  kitchen.  But  the  plaintiffs 
won.  United  Drug  had  to  pay  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  buy  them  out. 

In  the  course  of  reading  over  and  over  Liggett’s 
really  extraordinary  collection  of  personal  letters  to 
the  retailing  agents  I  find  myself  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  comprise  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
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remarkable  success  of  United  Drug.  Their  very  sim¬ 
plicity  and  frankness  was  appealing  from  the  start. 
Liggett  was  addressing  men  whom  he  knew,  whose 
day-to-day  problems  he  knew.  He  wrote  as  he  would 
have  talked  to  them,  straight  from  the  shoulder.  He 
dealt  with  every  phase  of  the  company’s  existence. 
As  the  business  grew,  and  as  a  multiplicity  of  cor¬ 
porations  became  inevitable,  his  explanations  of 
such  complex  matters  as  conversions  of  stock  were 
so  clearly  stated,  and  the  objectives  in  view  were  so 
plainly  outlined,  that  all  the  druggists  concerned 
were  able  to  understand  each  move  and  to  step  along 
with  it.  During  all  the  years  from  1904  up  to  and 
through  the  war  the  story  is  one  of  mounting  and 
mountainous  success,  accompanied  by  all  the 
troubles  which  success  seems  invariably  to  draw 
along  in  its  wake.  Other  and  imitative  companies 
studied  desperately  to  catch  the  secret  of  Liggett’s 
success  mostly  they  were  'United  Chemists’  and 
United  Druggists’  Supply  Companies,  and  such 
apish  concerns.  Some  of  them  may  have  picked  up 
a  bit  of  the  mechanics  of  the  thing,  but  they  missed 
the  spirit.  They  couldn’t  get  the  man  Liggett  under 
their  thumbs  for  analysis.  The  clear  thinking 
straight-shooting  honesty  of  the  man.  They  missed 
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the  thoroughly  cooperative  spirit  of  the  whole  un¬ 
dertaking.  They  tried  gossip  and  whispering  cam¬ 
paigns.  They  undertook  to  worm  in  between  cer¬ 
tain  agents  and  their  loyalty  to  United  Drug,  but 
nearly  every  such  agent  reported  straight  back  to 
Liggett.  It  was  when  he  inaugurated  the  new  Na¬ 
tional  Cigar  Stands  Company  in  1905  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  slander  waxed  into  something  near  open 
warfare. 

For  this  move  led  him  into  conflict  with  an  estab¬ 
lished,  widely  spread  business— the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Co.  A  strong  and  well  armed  enemy,  this  con¬ 
cern.  At  once  the  air  about  Leon  Street,  Boston, 
seemed  full  of  poison  gases.  Clouds  of  venom  floated 
in  from  every  side.  If  Liggett  hadn’t  fully  realized 
what  a  blow  the  success  of  United  Drug  had  dealt 
the  old-fashioned  drug  business,  he  realized  it  now. 
He  had  not  only  taken  away  the  profit  of  the  jobber 
on  all  Rexall  goods,  he  had  further  removed  much 
of  the  need  of  travelling  salesmen.  All  these  costs  he 
had  saved  for  the  retail  druggists,  and  had  in  addi¬ 
tion  begun  to  make  handsome  profits  for  the  United 
Drug  Company  itself.  And  now,  this  heavy  blow  at 
the  chain  cigar  stores  tipped  over  the  apple  cart.  It 
became  anybody’s  fight.  Certain  trade  journals  of 
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the  drug  business  began  printing  some  pretty  savage 
innuendo.  Liggett,  of  course,  hit  right  back.  All 
through  the  trade  it  was  “Liggett,  Liggett,  Liggett!” 

At  the  risk  of  digressing  for  a  moment,  I  must 
mention  another  matter  which  must  have  con¬ 
tributed  a  good  deal  to  the  feeling  against  him.  This 
was  the  historic  Congressional  battle  at  Washington 
that  terminated  in  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 
It  had  become  notorious  that  many  patent  medicines 
were  based  on  alcohol  and  on  habit-forming  drugs. 
By  many  manufacturers  it  had  been  considered  good 
business’  to  create  the  patent-medicine  habit.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  helped  sales.  There  were  catarrh  ‘cures’  in 
which  the  drug  cocaine  played  an  important  part. 
There  were  soothing  syrups  for  children  in  which 
the  soothing  was  done  by  opiates.  The  patent  medi¬ 
cine  trade  was  anything,  generally  speaking,  but  a 
clean  business.  The  new  law  was  a  terrific  blow  to 
the  thriving  malefactors.  But  to  Liggett  it  was  a 
blessing.  He  was  the  sort  that  simply  didn’t  like 
dealing  in  dirt  for  profit.  He’d  always  kept  what 
alcohol  was  necessary  down  to  the  minimum.  He’d 
made  catarrh  remedies,  but  he’d  never  had  a  grain 
of  cocaine  about  the  place.  From  the  first  he  was 
heart  and  soul  for  the  new  law.  He  threw  his  formula 
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books  wide  open.  Gleefully  he  sent  out  to  every 
Rexall  agent  (nearly  a  thousand  of  them  in  1905)  a 
newly  printed  book  containing  the  formulas  of  all 
the  Rexall  proprietary  remedies,  with  instructions 
to  each  agent  to  pass  on  the  information  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  public.  .  .  No,  this  didn’t  help  him  a  bit  with 
the  old-school  manufacturers  of  patent  medicines. 

The  National  Cigar  Stands  Company  was  a  more 
or  less  inevitable  step  in  Liggett’s  progress.  Virtually 
all  drug  stores  sold  cigars  and  cigarettes.  The  swift 
growth  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Co.,  with  their 
familiar  red  fronts  on  the  best  street  corners  in  most 
American  cities,  were  undercutting  the  drug  store 
cigar  business  almost  everywhere.  Liggett  was  mov¬ 
ing  swiftly  toward  his  goal  of  supplying  at  factory 
prices  everything  that  could  be  legitimately  sold  in 
a  drug  store.  He  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  take 
the  loss  of  the  tobacco  trade  lying  down.  His  cigar 
stands  were  designed  to  be  not  unlike  a  complete 
little  store  within  a  store.  But  complete.  With  a 
standard  ornamental  glass  canopy  over  the  counter 
electrically  lighted.  The  stockholders  had  approved 
the  idea  with  enthusiasm.  The  complete  little  shops 
were  installed  almost  everywhere  in  the  Rexall 
stores.  They  caught  hold.  They  dug  in  and  became 
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a  success.  Financed  at  first  by  individual  directors 
and  stockholders,  the  New  N.  C.  S.  Company  eventu- 
ally  was  made  over  to  United  Drug  and  came  under 
the  control  of  the  U.  D.  stockholders;  as  did,  in  time, 
all  the  various  new  companies  which  were  the  out¬ 
come  of  that  indomitable  Liggett  energy.  In  each 
case  it  was  felt  that  the  scattered  druggist  stockhold¬ 
ers  should  not  bear  the  burden  of  financing  new  and 
perhaps  speculative  enterprises.  And  in  each  case, 
when  the  new  enterprise  had  established  itself,  it 
was  turned  over  to  the  parent  company. 

One  curious,  unimportant  factor  forces  itself  into 
my  mind  at  this  point.  A  strong  element  in  the 
United  Drug  Organization  from  its  inception,  had 
been  the  large  group  of  Riker’s  drug  stores  in  New 
York  City.  Indeed,  Mr.  E.  D.  Cahoon,  president  of 
the  Riker  Co.,  was  the  first  president  of  United 
Drug,  retiring  late  in  1904  to  make  room  for  Liggett. 
Now  a  strong  factor  in  Riker’s  was  Mr.  j.  B.  Cobb, 
another  two-fisted  man  with  the  gift  of  personal 
vision  and  energy.  As  Vice  President  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  he  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
promotion  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores.  On  leaving 
the  tobacco  company  he  had  bought  heavily  into  the 
Riker  business,  and  at  this  time  controlled  about 
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half  the  stock.  He  was  a  power  in  Riker’s.  And  he 
held  personally  $50,000  in  United  Drug  stocks. 
Riker’s,  remember,  were  Rexall  stores.  He  may 
have  viewed  Liggett’s  sudden  expansion  into  the 
tobacco  business  with  rather  mixed  feelings.  Perhaps 
this  fact  played  a  part  in  the  years  of  trouble  that 
followed  between  Riker’s  and  United  Drug.  Perhaps 
not.  In  any  event,  Cobb  eventually  came  out  of  the 
conflict  rather  magnificently. 

Into  this  somewhat  confused  situation  the  chain 
store  problem  now  became  acute,  largely  through 
the  activities  of  the  Riker  interests.  It  had  been  a 
puzzle  from  the  beginning.  A  few  small  chains  had 
been  included,  such  as  Hall  and  Lyon  with  their 
stores  already  established  in  four  or  five  New  England 
cities.  Gray  and  Worcester  in  Detroit  had  two  or 
three  stores.  Riker’s,  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn, 
had  a  strong  and  growing  chain.  A  certain  element 
of  compromise  had  thus  been  necessary.  A  part  of 
the  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  while  a  Rexall  agent 
in  a  town  or  a  small  city  occupied  an  advantageous 
position,  the  agent  in  a  larger  city  was  lost;  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  chain  could  advertise  advanta¬ 
geously,  while  the  individual  Rexall  agent  could  not. 
Any  strong  local  chain  could  make  it  hard  for  him. 
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That  something  had  to  be  done  to  meet  the  situation 
was  recognized  almost  from  the  start. 

Riker’s  brought  it  to  an  issue.  Cobb  personally 
controlled  the  Riker  business  and  naturally  wished 
to  realize  fully  on  his  investment.  He  may  have  been 
influenced  at  the  time  by  the  views  of  A.  H.  Cosden, 
who,  as  secretary  of  the  Riker  Co.,  was  rapidly  as¬ 
suming  the  reins  of  the  management.  Cosden  was 
an  able  and  ambitious  man.  He  had  been  long  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Riker’s.  It  was  a  good  business,  and  he 
probably  felt  that  it  should  not  fall  into  second  place 
in  any  combination  of  trade  interests. 

At  a  time  when  the  Rexall  druggists  in  general 
were  growing  fearful  of  chain  store  competition, 
and  began  to  call  on  Liggett  to  do  something  about 
it— this  in  1906— Liggett  took  the  first  step  in  the 
new  direction  by  undertaking  to  buy  the  strong 
little  group  of  Jaynes  stores  in  Boston.  The  price 
asked,  about  two-thirds  of  a  million  dollars,  was  not 
an  easy  sum  to  raise  at  the  moment.  Liggett  worked 
it  out,  however,  by  arranging  for  Riker’s  to  take  the 
stores  over,  under  the  style  of  Ryker-Jaynes  Co.  He 
had  no  reason  at  the  time  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of 
Riker’s;  they  were  apparently  a  sound  Rexall  house. 
But  as  time  passed,  difficulties  arose.  Riker’s  were 
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not  buying  as  well  as  formerly  from  United  Drug. 
By  1909  they  had  acquired  the  strong  Hegeman 
stores  and  had  twenty-four  stores  in  Greater  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  had  begun  branching  out 
into  the  lesser  cities  where  they  came  into  direct 
competition  with  established  Rexall  stores.  In  a  state 
of  something  near  panic  the  Rexall  agents  finally 
rose  in  protest.  As  individual  stores  in  the  cities  the 
Rexall  people  could  not  afford  to  advertise  them¬ 
selves  in  competition  with  so  powerful  a  chain. 
There  were  rumors  of  further  invasions  on  the  part 
of  Riker’s.  Feeling  ran  high.  As  a  result  of  all  this 
the  Louis  K.  Liggett  Company  was  formed  to  man¬ 
age  a  new  chain  of  Rexall  stores,  each  to  be  known 
as  Liggett’s.  Already  they  had  had  for  their  own 
protection  to  pick  up  a  certain  number,  in  New 
England,  in  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  and  perhaps  else¬ 
where,  in  the  cities.  The  new  company  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm.  Plans  were  laid  for  the  invasion 
of  New  York  City.  It  was,  then,  war;  a  sort  of  inter¬ 
necine  strife.  And  it  was  going  to  be  fought  out 
bitterly  to  the  end. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  what  Liggett  was  doing 
during  these  and  the  following  years  of  battle.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  was  administering  the  United  Drug 
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Co.  and  the  growing  Rexall  trade  and  the  National 
Cigar  Stands  Co.  exactly  as  he  always  had,  but  harder 
than  ever.  He  seemed  to  expand  with  experience. 
And  how  the  business  grew!  In  1906  he  opened  the 
first  branch  warehouse  of  United  Drug,  in  Chicago. 
He  attended  the  annual  conventions  until,  about 
1910,  they  grew  too  big  and  unwieldy,  as  well  as  too 
costly  to  be  continued  with  regularity  on  the  na¬ 
tional  scale.  They  gave  place  to  state  and  district 
conventions,  to  which  he  also  contributed  much  of 
his  energy  and  stimulus.  The  National  conventions 
were  held  only  now  and  then,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
years.  That  same  year  he  put  up  a  large  addition  to 
the  Boston  plant.  From  then  on  new  building  was 
almost  continuous,  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

In  1908  Liggett  brought  into  being  the  United 
Druggists  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  a  wholly  new 
departure.  But  he  knew  that  druggists  were  charged 
high  rates,  mainly  because  of  the  necessity  of  carry¬ 
ing  certain  explosive  materials.  He  figured  that  as 
the  Rexall  Stores  were  all  widely  separated  there 
would  be  comparatively  little  risk.  They  could  save 
the  agent  a  considerable  amount  on  premium  rates 
and  large  profits  on  the  stock.  The  company  was  an 
immediate  success. 
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In  1909  the  United  Drug  Company,  Limited,  of 
Canada  was  formed,  with  a  manufacturing  plant  at 
Toronto. 

This  invasion  of  Canada  was  a  step  of  major  im¬ 
portance.  It  so  alarmed  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  jobbers  that  a  ferocious  whispering  campaign 
was  launched  against  it.  The  ‘Wallingford’  stories 
of  George  Randolph  Chester  were  enjoying  great 
popularity  at  the  time  and  all  Canada  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  was  chuckling  over  the  continuous 
triumphs  of  that  cheerful  arch  swindler.  Liggett  was 
dubbed,  By  these  hostile  Canadian  interests,  the 
‘Wallingford  of  the  drug  trade’.  He  arrived  at  the 
first  Rexall  meeting  in  Toronto  barely  in  time  to 
make  his  speech,  and  found  himself  confronted  by 
a  considerable  number  of  badly  shaken  prospective 
stockholders.  At  once  he  stepped  to  the  front  of  the 
platform  and  spoke  about  as  follows:— 

“I  understand  that  I’ve  been  given  a  bad  name  in 
Canada.  It  seems  that  I’m  becoming  known  to  you 
gentlemen  as  the  ‘Wallingford  of  the  drug  trade’. 
All  right.  I  accept  the  charge.  And  now  I  propose  to 
tell  you  exactly  what  kind  of  Wallingford  I  am.” 

From  that  moment  he  held  them  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  W.  D.  Howells  once  wrote  to  Mark  Twain 
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referring  to  a  reading  given  by  the  famous  humorist 
— ‘  Mark,  you  just  took  that  audience  up  in  your 
hand  and  tickled  it.”  Liggett,  in  his  direct,  intensely 
personal  way,  had  much  of  the  same  gift.  He  carried 
those  Canadian  druggists  along  with  a  rush  of  en¬ 
thusiasm.  And  the  United  Drug  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Canada, 
has  thrived  ever  since. 

In  1912,  while  the  Riker  litigation  was  still  going 
on  was,  indeed,  growing  in  its  savage  intensity — 
Liggett  burst  into  England.  He  did  it,  as  he  did 
everything,  personally,  first  studying  out  his  plans 
with  the  utmost  care,  then  inviting  leading  druggists 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  come  over  to 
Boston  and  investigate,  and  finally  going  over  to 
interview  and  advise  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  Brit¬ 
ish  Rexall  agents  face  to  face.  And  at  the  same  time 
he  established  a  warehouse  at  Liverpool;  which  was 
moved  later  on,  for  business  reasons,  to  Nottingham. 
During  the  World  War  there  were  difficulties 
enough,  but  the  new  company  carried  on,  and  by 
its  friendly,  helpful  attitude  won  so  strong  a  place 
that  it  now  has  some  eighteen  hundred  prosperous 
Rexall  agents  in  the  British  Isles  .  .  .  And  as  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  parent  company,  in  Boston,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  in  1905  United  Drug  paid  seven 
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per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock;  and  in  1906,  its 
fourth  year,  paid  six  per  cent,  as  well,  on  its  common 
stock. 

Riker’s  most  of  the  time  were  firing  injunctions 
and  lawsuits  at  Liggett  and  his  company.  It  became 
evident  that  Cosden’s  idea  was  now  to  break  and 
eventually  take  over  United  Drug.  If  any  swallowing 
was  going  to  be  done,  he  purposed  that  Riker’s,  not 
United  Drug,  should  do  it. 

A  day  came — this  must  have  been  late  in  1909 — 
when  Sherman  L.  Whipple  called  Liggett  personally 
on  the  telephone,  and  began  asking  some  oddly 
pointed  questions  about  the  state  of  the  business  and 
about  Liggett’s  personal  relations  with  it. 

Now  the  mere  name  of  Sherman  Whipple  was, 
until  his  recent  death,  a  name  to  conjure  with.  He 
stood  out  as  the  ablest  trial  lawyer  in  Boston.  He 
was,  I  think,  a  genius  at  preparing  intricate  and 
difficult  cases  for  trial.  Certainly  he  was  a  past  master 
in  presenting  such  a  case  to  judge  and  jury.  He 
didn’t  bother  with  small  cases  or  with  small  fees. 
And  I  believe  he  really  enjoyed  fighting  through  a 
long,  tough  campaign  and  winning.  That  he  should 
pick  up  his  telephone  and  coolly  try  to  surprise 
Liggett  into  making  admissions  before  he  knew  even 
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that  he  was  being  sued  was  characteristic,  Whipple 
was  a  smart  man. 

But  Liggett  was  smart  too.  He  cut  Mr.  Whipple 
off  brusquely.  Then  he  consulted  with  his  closest 
advisers.  "Is  there  a  lawyer  in  Boston,”  he  asked, 
"who  has  matched  wits  with  Sherman  Whipple  in 

a  tough  case  and  beaten  him — beaten  him  more  than 
once?” 

There  was  such  a  man.  His  name  was  Frederic  E. 
Snow.  Liggett  went  to  see  him.  Snow’s  reply  was 
that  he  would  call  at  the  United  Drug  offices  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  next  morning.  He  went 
through  the  plant.  He  went  through  the  books;  even 
the  book  in  Liggett’s  vest  pocket.  Hours  of  all  this. 
The  man  was  thorough.  He  took  the  case.  Thus 
began  a  lifelong  friendship.  And  for  a  quarter  of  a 

century  F.  E.  Snow  s  firm  have  been  general  counsel 
to  United  Drug. 

Liggett  laid  the  whole  story  before  his  pardners’, 
of  course.  In  his  letter  of  March  3rd,  1910: 

“.  .  .  Answering  the  question  as  to  how  J.  B. 
Cobb  came  to  get  $50,000  worth  of  stock  in  the 
company  would  say: 

In  1906,  when  the  company  built  its  first  addi¬ 
tion,  we  utilized  all  of  our  available  capital  and 
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credit  in  the  construction  of  that  building.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  was  growing  very  rapidly  and  we  either  had  to 
curtail  our  business  or  secure  more  funds.  At  that 
time  I  went  to  several  of  my  personal  friends  and 
solicited  loans  from  them.  .  .  Among  others  I 
went  to  Mr.  Cobb.  He  was  not  agreeable  to  loaning 
us  money,  but  he  would— he  said— buy  $100,000 
worth  of  preferred  stock  in  the  company  if  we  would 
sell  him  $50,000  worth  of  common,  for  which  he 
would  pay  $150,000  cash. 

“I  presented  this  proposition  to  our  Executive 
Board.  It  was  acceptable  to  them  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  believed  that  we  had  sold  at  that  time  all 
of  the  stock  that  our  then  existing  stockholders  could 
afford  to  buy.  We  classed  Mr.  Cobb  as  a  retail  drug¬ 
gist  because  he  was  then  a  stockholder  in  the  Hall 
and  Lyon  Company  and  was  investing  heavily  in 
other  retail  drug  businesses  at  that  time.  A  mistake, 
maybe— but  then  we  don’t  get  anywhere  if  we  don’t 
make  some  mistakes. 

“Mr.  Cobb  has  sued  me.  He  wants  me  to  turn 
back  to  the  United  Drug  Company  the  stocks  in  the 
retail  drug  stores  that  I  bought  recently.  He  says 
that  I  did  not  pay  a  fair  price/’ 

This  was  what  is  known  as  a  stockholder’s  suit. 
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Cobb  was  boring  from  within,  vigorously.  Liggett 
promptly  offered  to  turn  in  the  stock  at  the  price 
he  paid  for  it,  but  the  directors  refused  to  accept 
this  proposal  and  gave  the  earlier  transaction  their 
unanimous  approval.  The  matter  was  then  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  stockholders  of  whom  there  were  then  about 
twenty-five  hundred.  Only  twenty-six  voted  with 
Cobb  in  his  attempt  to  defeat  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  letter  winds  up—  .  .  So  what’s  the  use  of 
worrying?  Let’s  saw  wood— attend  to  the  drug  busi¬ 
ness— and  if  Liggett  is  beaten,  well,  it’s  better  to  have 
dreamed  and  fallen  out  of  bed  rather  than  not  to 
have  dreamed  at  all— let’s  all  pull  together  and  really 
show  by  our  increased  business  that  ‘Every  knock  is 
a  boost’.” 

But  the  redoubtable  Sherman  Whipple  was  work¬ 
ing  while  others  slept. 

And  the  personal  suit  against  Liggett,  with  its 
implied  charge  of  malfeasance,  was  for  a  round 
million  dollars. 
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The  incidents  I  am  about  to  offer  in  this  chapter 
are  typical.  They  are  worth  recording,  I  feel, 
because  they  illustrate  in  the  most  vivid  manner  the 
underlying  spirit  which  animated  Liggett’s  course 
of  action  in  every  crisis  that  occurred.  Viewed  casu¬ 
ally,  in  the  light  of  the  familiar  business  chatter 
about  'service’  and  such,  it  would  seem  that  his  habit 
of  emphasizing  cooperation  and  his  oft-quoted  fra¬ 
ternal  motto,  ‘all  for  one,  and  one  for  all’,  could  be 
brushed  aside  pretty  cynically.  But  Liggett  meant  it. 
He  lived  it.  And  as  a  natural  result,  it  hasn’t  been 
brushed  aside  yet.  The  most  cynical  observers,  even 
the  most  determined  competitors,  have  been  com¬ 
pelled,  down  the  years,  to  admit  the  validity  of  the 
idea. 
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Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  a  few  rather  striking 
instances. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Friday,  October  6th,  1911, 
the  clangor  of  alarm  bells  in  the  town  of  Black  River 
Falls,  Wisconsin,  rang  out  a  warning  of  disaster.  The 
dam  above  the  town  had  burst,  and  an  uncontroll¬ 
able  torrent  was  rushing  down  upon  a  place  of  about 
200  inhabitants.  It  swept  through  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  with  a  force  that  carried  whole  buildings  away 
as  if  they  were  jackstraws.  Where  the  local  Rexall 
store  had  stood  a  photograph  taken  shortly  after¬ 
ward  showed  nothing  but  an  area  of  mud.  Not  a 
stick  or  stone  was  to  be  seen. 

The  proprietor  of  the  store,  N.  S.  Samdahl,  sat 
down  that  evening  and  wrote  an  extraordinarily  re¬ 
strained  and  courageous  letter  to  President  Liggett, 
telling  him  of  his  loss  and  asking  if  new  supplies 
might  be  rushed  to  him  to  enable  him  to  open  in 
temporary  quarters.  He  carried  no  flood  insurance. 
The  loss,  therefore,  was  complete.  Liggett  promptly 
telegraphed— “Don’t  lose  your  courage,  for  the 
United  Drug  Company  is  with  you  first,  last  and  all 
the  time.”  At  once  the  manager  of  the  Rexall  Clubs 
Department,  Thomas  V.  Wooten,  went  to  Black 
River  Falls  to  look  over  the  situation  personally. 
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He  found  Mr.  Samdahl  doing  business  in  a  tailor’s 
shop,  with  a  stock  in  trade  which  had  been  rushed 
up  from  the  Chicago  warehouse  as  the  nearest  dis¬ 
tributing  point.  A  plan  was  quickly  worked  out  to 
canvass  the  whole  list  of  Rexall  Agents  for  con¬ 
tributions.  More  than  sixteen  hundred  responded. 
Many  agents  anticipated  the  call  and  sent  offers  of 
help  and  even  enclosed  money  the  moment  they 
learned  of  the  disaster.  On  November  26th,  Mr. 
Samdahl  received  a  check  for  $  1 ,000.  Collections  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  total  amount  sent  him  reached 
nearly  $6,000. 

In  a  general  letter  dated  March  13th,  1913,  we 
find  Liggett  meeting  a  vastly  larger  disaster  in  the 
characteristic  spirit  of  sound  organization. 

“Dear  Pardner”,  he  wrote,  “a  great  catastrophe 
has  occurred  during  the  past  week— greater  than  has 
ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
—not  one  that  has  affected  one  hundred  but  several 
hundreds  of  your  fellow  Rexall  stockholders.  Floods, 
tornados  and  cyclones  have  devastated  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia  and  all  central  states. 
Some  have  had  their  stores  completely  washed  away. 
Many  have  lost  their  homes  as  well  as  their  stores. 
Not  only  are  these  fellow  Rexallites  suffering,  but 
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their  clerks  and  their  clerks’  families  as  well.  A  tre¬ 
mendous  financial  loss  has  occurred  to  all  of  these 
people.  How  much  we  don’t  know. 

“Immediately  following  the  first  notice  of  these 
disasters,  the  officers  of  our  company  equipped 
special  representatives  and  sent  one  to  each  of  the 
afflicted  states  to  take  care  of  fellow  Rexall  stock¬ 
holders.  These  representatives  carried  blank  checks. 
What  immediate  funds  are  needed  we  think  we  have 
provided  for,  in  what  seems  to  me  the  best  way.  The 
real  tales  and  stories  of  these  disasters  haven’t 
reached  us  yet.  I  am  prepared  to  know  that  in  all 
probability  they  are  very  bad.  Two  days  ago  I  passed 
through  the  flooded  district  in  person,  and  I  have 
seen  what  you  can’t  imagine.  It’s  our  business— yours 
and  mine— to  take  care  of  our  needy  fellow  stock¬ 
holders,  their  clerks  and  families.  Subscriptions  are 
being  taken  up  all  over  the  country.  Money  will  be 
poured  into  Ohio,  but  who  can  direct  this  money  as 
we  will  be  able  to  direct  it  for  the  benefit  of  those 
fellow  Rexallites  who  are  suffering! 

“I  am  enclosing  a  subscription  blank  asking  you 
to  give,  if  you  feel  that  you  can  afford— no  matter 
what  the  amount  may  be,  it  will  go  into  a  special 
fund  here— every  dollar  to  be  accounted  for  to  every 
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stockholder  of  this  Company.  It  is  not  necessary,  if 
you  wish  to  give,  to  accompany  your  subscription 
with  check.  When  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  this 
money,  it  will  be  charged  against  your  account,  and 
a  special  bill  sent  you  for  same.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  sign  the  enclosed  blank  and  fill  in  the  amount 
you  want  to  give. 

“Truly  this  is  one  grand  opportunity  to  show 
what  the  real  Rexall  spirit  is.  A  $50.00  helping  hand 
today  to  a  needy  Rexallite  is  better  than  a  $100.00 
helping  hand  a  hundred  days  from  now.” 

And  then,  of  course,  a  T.S.’  follows— 

“Since  dictating  the  foregoing,  telegraphic  and 
letter  reports  from  the  flood  district  show  that  the 
damage  done  to  our  stockholders  is  much  heavier 
than  the  amount  at  first  reported.  In  view  of  this 
I  am  prompted  to  ask  you  to  make  your  subscription 
a  generous  one.  Give  all  you  can  afford  to  this  fund. 
The  reports  which  I  have  before  me  from  our  special 
representatives  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  would 
not  be  at  all  remiss  if  our  fund  reached  $100,000  or 
more.” 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  appeals  a  fund  of 
nearly  $15,000  was  established  for  use  in  later  emer¬ 
gency  relief  cases.  And  it  was  used.  In  most  of  these 
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cases  the  relief  money  was  eventually  returned.  Out 
of  this  fund  it  is  my  recollection  that  only  about  $500 
was  lost. 

I  will  simply  list  up  a  few  other  cases.  .  .  There 
were,  for  example,  the  floods  in  central  Texas  in 
December,  1913.  On  receipt  of  news  of  the  disaster 
the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  W.  B.  Morrison, 
president  of  the  state  Rexall  Club— “Reports  of  Texas 
floods  alarming.  Ascertain  at  our  expense  whether 
any  Rexallite  needs  assistance.  Telegraph.”  Mr. 
Morrison  found  occasion  to  publish  the  message  in 
the  newspapers,  adding  his  own  statement— “It  is 
worth  while  for  the  public  to  know  the  real  meaning 
of  this  great  association  of  Rexall  druggists  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  It 
means  that  if  a  Rexall  druggist  anywhere  suffers  mis¬ 
fortune  all  the  Rexallites  everywhere  come  to  his 
assistance”  ...  In  January,  1916,  a  Rexall  Store 
in  Ohio  was  burned  out  as  the  result  of  a  riot.  As 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  insurance  companies 
could  not  be  held  responsible  for  losses  resulting 
from  mob  violence.  Liggett  went  about  it  in  a  new 
way.  He  notified  the  policyholders  of  the  United 
Druggists  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  that 
their  dividend  was  shortly  to  be  raised  from  25% 
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to  30%,  and  suggested  that  all  or  part  of  that  5% 
increase  be  assigned  to  their  unfortunate  fellow 
stockholder  in  this  time  of  his  troubles.  A  consider¬ 
able  sum  was  thus  raised  for  him.  .  .  A  druggist 
in  New  Hampshire,  in  1917,  suffered  a  loss  resulting 
from  an  explosion  in  his  store.  $2,500  was  promptly 
sent  to  him  from  the  Relief  Fund.  To  the  Rexallite 
victim  of  a  distastrous  flood  in  Colorado,  in  1920, 
was  given  outright  the  sum  of  more  than  $8,000. 
This  case  was  peculiarly  interesting  because  some 
hundreds  of  the  retailers  anticipated  Liggett’s  appeal 
for  help  by  rushing  their  checks  to  him  at  once.  The 
thing  had  become  a  habit. 

These  cases  are  given  as  merely  typical.  There 
were  many  others.  Indeed  a  list  of  them  lies  before 
me  as  I  write.  But,  for  a  reason,  I  will  wind  it  up 
with  excerpts  from  another  letter.  My  reason  is  that 
it  was  not  written  by  Liggett  but  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Austin,  president  of  the  Michigan  Rexall  Club.  I 
can  think  of  no  finer  expression  of  the  really  fra¬ 
ternal  spirit  which  emanated  from  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Lou  Liggett  and  permeated  every  remotest 
corner  of  the  already  wide-flung  Rexall  empire.  It 
had  indeed  become  a  habit. 

'‘Dear  Brother  Rexallites: 
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"Mr. - ,  our  brother  Rexallite  at - , 

Michigan,  has  met  with  a  great  misfortune  and  is  in 
need  of  immediate  assistance.  His  case  having  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Michigan  Rexall  Club 
and  thoroughly  investigated  by  a  committee  who 

went  to - for  that  purpose,  and  found  to  be 

even  worse  than  represented  to  us,  I  appeal  to  you 
to  lend  whatever  you  can  to  the  Michigan  Rexall 
Club  to  assist  Mr. - . 

"In  August,  1912,  Mr. - was  confined  to 

his  bed  with  Endo-Carditis  and  since  then  has  under¬ 
gone  three  operations. 

In  December,  1912,  his  left  arm  was  amputated 
above  the  elbow,  and  as  an  aftermath  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  he  was  taken  with  Phlebitis.  May  15,  1913,  it 
was  necessary  to  amputate  his  left  leg.  This  opera¬ 
tion  was  not  successful  and  two  months  later  another 
operation  was  performed  in  order  to  put  what  was 
left  of  this  leg  in  condition  to  heal.  November  26, 

1913,  Mr. - was  attacked  with  a  blood  clot  on 

the  brain  and  lungs. 

"Today  Mr. - is  trying  to  be  cheerful,  but 

because  of  his  worry  over  his  financial  condition  he 
is  frequently  in  a  delirious  state  .  .  .  Friends  in 
doing  all  they  apparently  can  to  help 
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him.  The  local  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  are  taking  care 
of  him  nights,  having  two  of  their  members  sit  up 
with  him  each  night.  This  has  helped  him  to  get 
along  without  a  nurse.  Just  at  present  the  doctors 
are  very  much  concerned  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
may  have  to  amputate  his  other  leg. 

“During  this  time  Mr. - ’s  condition  was 

such  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  strangers  to 
operate  his  business.  While  his  location  is  a  good 
one,  and  his  equipment  is  in  very  good  shape,  his 

business  is  falling  off  tremendously  .  .  .  Mr. - 

is  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  between  $4,500  and 
$5,000.  .  .  The  fact  of  being  so  largely  in  debt 
serves  to  aggravate  his  condition  because  he  is  a  man 
who  has  always  met  his  every  obligation  and  cannot 
tolerate  the  idea  of  being  in  debt. 

“Now  brothers,  these  misfortunes  that  overwhelm 

Mr. - are  a  test  to  our  loyalty  to  the  principles 

upon  which  we  have  founded  our  organization.  .  . 

We  told  each  other,  and  told  Mr.  — - ,  that  Rex- 

allites  were  not  merely  partners  in  a  great  business, 
but  members  of  a  true  brotherhood  .  .  .  directed 
by  an  impulse  from  the  heart  .  .  .  the  time  has 
come  to  prove  these  assertions.  .  .  Recall  the  peri¬ 
ods  of  stress  in  your  business,  when  a  few  paltry  dol- 
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lars,  given  not  in  charity  but  in  requital  of  brother¬ 
hood  s  debt,  would  have  lifted  from  your  shoulders 
their  heavy  burden.  .  .  Send  check  to  me  immedi¬ 
ately  for  what  you  can  afford  to  contribute  to  this 
worthy  cause  ...  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  im¬ 
mediately  upon  receipt  of  information  showing  the 
true  condition  of  this  case  the  United  Drug  Com¬ 
pany  at  once  sent  their  check  for  $300  to  me  to  apply 
to  the  fund  ...  for  temporary  financial  needs.” 

By  no  means  a  routine  letter,  this,  to  be  written  by 
a  business  man  to  his  associates  in  merchandising. 
It  brought  a  swift  response,  naturally.  The  afflicted 
druggist  was  enthusiastically  carried  through  his 
difficulties.  But  what  I  And  interesting  in  it  is  the 
attitude  of  mind  that  underlies  it.  Friendly  help  is 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course!  .  .  .  "these  misfor¬ 
tunes  are  a  test  of  our  Loyalty  to  the  principles  upon 
which  we  founded  our  organization”  .  .  .  "broth¬ 
ers”  .  .  .  "brotherhood’s  debt”  .  .  .  "directed  by 
an  impulse  from  the  heart.” 

These  few  instances,  of  course,  represent  not  so 
much  the  business  cooperation  inherent  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Drug-Rexall  plan— which  I  hardly  need  go  into 
in  any  detail  here,  since  this  whole  book,  I  think,  is 
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an  expression  of  it— as  they  represent  the  flowering 
of  that  spirit. 

“An  impulse  from  the  heart.”  True  enough.  But 
the  heart  referred  to  happened  to  be  the  one  that 
beat  within  the  stout  chest  of  Louis  K.  Liggett.  He 
had  never  been  able  to  go  at  this  big  creation  of  his 
in  any  other  way.  Amid  the  cold  and  often  savage 
jungles  of  American  business  life,  it  makes  an  un¬ 
usual  story. 

But  if  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  so  was  his 
head.  His  idea  of  cooperation  was  loyalty  on  both 
sides  of  the  compact.  Nothing  stirred  him  quite  so 
deeply  as  a  failure  on  the  part  of  a  stockholder-agent 
to  join  wholeheartedly  in  fighting  toward  the  com¬ 
mon  objective.  He  was  himself  the  openest,  most 
candid  of  men.  He  insisted  always  on  believing— 
until  the  last  pathetic  rag  of  good  faith  had  fluttered 
away— in  every  one  of  his  friends  and  associates.  But 
he  was  capable,  when  thoroughly  roused,  of  laying 
about  him  with  a  club.  In  the  ‘Dear  Pardner’  letter 
of  April  8,  1914,  he  speaks  to  the  point— 

“It’s  been  a  long  time  since  we  had  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk.  Maybe  I  have  neglected  my  duty  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  your  company  in  not  writing  you  more  fre¬ 
quently;  at  least,  Mr.  Sewell  Thornhill,  one  of  our 
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stockholders  in  New  York  State,  told  me  I  had.  His 
conversation  at  the  breakfast  table  in  Albany  the 
other  morning  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  food  for 
thought;  also  occasioned  my  working  out  some  sta¬ 
tistics,  based  on  the  following  statement  he  made  to 
me: — 

“  ‘Mr.  Liggett,  the  loyal  stockholders  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Drug  Company  want  to  hear  from  you.’ 

"I  immediately  challenged  the  word  ‘loyal’  and 
asked  him  what  he  meant  by  it.  He  said  that  those 
who  were  loyal  to  the  United  Drug  Company  were 
interested  in  it  and  supported  the  organization  to 
the  utmost  of  their  ability.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought 
there  were  those  who  didn’t  do  so.  He  said,  un¬ 
doubtedly  .  In  fact,  he  knew  of  numerous  cases,  and 
cited  as  an  instance  our  engaging  in  the  rubber 
goods  business  two  years  ago.  When  our  line  came 
out,  he  bought  it;  previous  to  that  he  had  been  for 
fifteen  years  buying  the  line  of  a  New  England  manu¬ 
facturer,  which  had  been  very  satisfactory  to  him. 
This  line  was  replaced  by  ours.  Our  line  had  no 
more  than  reached  his  store  when  the  representative 
of  the  New  England  manufacturer  called.  Seeing 
our  goods,  he  immediately  cut  the  prices  on  his  line 
*5%  and  told  Mr.  Thornhill  they  had  improved  the 
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quality  25%.  ‘This’,  said  Mr.  Thornhill,  ‘made  me 
angry  enough  to  want  to  throw  the  man  out  of  the 
store.  To  think  that  for  fifteen  years  he  had  been 
taking  15%  profit  out  of  me  and  only  giving  75% 
quality,  and  would  have  continued  to  do  so  probably 
for  fifteen  years  to  come,  if  the  United  Drug  Com¬ 
pany  had  not  come  onto  the  market’. 

“  ‘It  was  almost  too  much  for  me,’  said  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
hill,  ‘but  in  place  of  arguing  with  the  gentleman  I 
just  let  him  go  out  the  door.  I  could  have  bought 
some  other  things  from  him  that  the  United  Drug 
Company  was  not  producing  at  that  time,  but  I 
didn’t,  and  I  never  have  since’.  .  .  ‘But’,  he  said, 
‘what  was  my  astonishment  when  only  a  few  weeks 
later  on  an  automobile  trip  I  stopped  to  see  some 
Rexall  friends  in  another  part  of  the  state,  and 
found  that  they  had  taken  advantage  of  the  15% 
cut  this  New  England  man  made  to  Rexall  agents 
only ,  and  not  one  seemed  to  give  any  credit  to  the 
United  Drug  Company  for  having  brought  about 
the  reduction  in  prices.  All  of  them  in  buying  the 
other  man’s  goods  had  deprived  the  United  Drug 
Company  of  the  business  that  it  is  entitled  to.’ 

“I  then  asked  Mr.  Thornhill  how  many  of  our 
stockholders  he  thought  were  doing  that.  He  said 
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he  didn’t  know,  but  he  thought  we  ought  to  look 
it  up.  That  is  what  I  have  been  doing— looking  it 
up. 

“I  have  been  astonished  to  find  that  there  are  al¬ 
most  500  shareholders  of  the  United  Drug  Company 
whose  business  given  to  the  United  Drug  Company 
in  the  last  year  would  not  indicate  that  they  were  in 
any  manner  loyal  to  this  company.  Many  of  them 
have  received  in  cash  dividends  many  times  what  the 
United  Drug  Company  has  made  in  profit  on  their 
purchases.  In  other  words  they  are  being  carried 
along  by  the  5,000  stockholders  who  are  supporting 
the  organization.  .  .  Mr.  Thornhill  said  we  were 
getting  so  large  that  many  of  our  stockholders  were 
looking  upon  us  as  they  do.  upon  anybody  else  they 
buy  goods  from— purely  a  question  of  price. 

“I  asked  Mr.  Thornhill  if  he  believed  the  numer¬ 
ous  imitators  of  the  United  Drug  Company  had  a 
tendency  to  wean  our  people  away  from  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  their  part  of  the  value  of  the  exclusive  agency 
plan.  He  said  unquestionably  he  thought  it  did. 
This  also  was  food  for  thought  ...  I  have  checked 
up  and  find  that  since  the  United  Drug  Company 
started,  eleven  years  ago,  we  have  had  57  imitators. 

.  .  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  con- 
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suiting  during  the  past  week  with  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  board  of  directors  that  it  is  time  the 
United  Drug’s  policy  was  changed,  and  I  am  pro¬ 
posing  now  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  stock¬ 
holders  at  the  coming  conventions  in  Atlanta,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  and  Niagara  Falls,  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  isn’t  advisable  for  our  Grievance 
Board  to  take  action  on  the  whole  list  of  500 
stockholders  who  have  not  during  the  past  twelve 
months  properly  supported  this  organization.  .  . 
Although  we  have  always  been  lenient  and  have  felt 
that  next  year  the  poor  agent  would  be  a  good  one, 
we  have  proceeded  along  that  policy  now  for  so  long 
—eleven  years,  in  fact— that  we  have  accumulated  a 
bunch  of  dead  ones.  I  am  proposing  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  stockholders  at  their  conventions 
this  list  of  poor  agents  in  each  state,  with  the  request 
on  my  part  for  the  privilege  of  taking  some  action 
in  this  matter  that  is  drastic  enough  to  place  us  in 
the  position  of  where  we  can  force  (pardon  that 
word  FORCE,  but  I  mean  it)  to  do  what  is  for  their 
own  good  interests,  or  else  allow  us  the  privilege  of 
locating  ourselves  with  some  other  stockholder  in 
their  respective  communities.” 

But  what  is  probably  the  final  flowering  of  this 
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cooperative  spirit  comes  into  view  at  each  of  the 
conventions— district,  state,  and  national— hundreds 
of  which  have  been  held  down  the  years.  On  the 
final  day  of  each  of  these  meetings,  if  he  is  able  to 
be  on  hand,  President  Liggett  takes  the  floor. 
Throughout  the  two,  three,  or  four  days  of  the  con¬ 
vention  there  is  invariably  a  padlocked  question  box 
in  the  convention  hall.  The  stockholders  are  urged 
to  write  any  question,  anonymously,  about  any  mat¬ 
ter  whatever  that  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole  or  to  the  details  of  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  United  Drug  Company  and  the 
Rexall  Agent.  This  method  was  worked  out  because 
many  of  the  druggists  hesitated  to  raise  obstructive 
questions  in  open  meeting.  The  anonymous  feature 
relieves  them  of  embarrassment.  As  a  natural  result, 
there  are  always  questions  which  probe  into  many 
vital  spots  in  the  organization,  and  into  the  dimmest 
and  least-considered  corners. 

At  this  final  session  of  every  convention  the  pad¬ 
locked  question  box  is  brought  in  to  the  presiding 
officer  who  unlocks  it  and  draws  out  the  slips  of 
paper  at  random,  one  by  one.  Neither  he  nor  Lig¬ 
gett,  of  course,  has  the  slightest  forewarning  of  what 
points  will  be  raised.  Liggett  is  handed  a  question; 
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he  reads  it  aloud,  looks  up,  and  immediately  answers 
it.  His  candor  is  complete,  even  (on  occasions)  al¬ 
most  appalling.  Good  humored,  a  big  squarely-built 
figure  of  a  man,  he  talks  straight  from  the  shoulder. 

He  answers— fully— every  question  that  is  asked. 
If  it  is  necessary,  as  it  often  is,  to  dig  into  the  his¬ 
torical  or  financial  background  of  any  surface  fact, 
he  sketches  it  in  with  a  swift,  unerring  grasp  on 
every  detail  of  the  vast,  almost  worldwide  business. 
And  always,  in  his  mind,  is  the  feeling  that  all  these 
men  are  his  ‘pardners’.  They  have  a  right  to  know. 
So  he  simply  tells  them. 
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The  really  big  period  began,  speaking  in  general 
terms,  during  the  two  or  three  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  World  War.  And  by  that  time 
so  great  a  momentum  had  been  achieved  that,  in 
spite  of  the  chaos  in  worldwide  commerce  and  in 
spite  of  the  extremely  difficult  entanglements  and 
adjustments  brought  upon  all  merchandising  by  the 
catastrophic  years  of  the  War,  the  number  of  Rexall 
druggists  grew  steadily  and  the  amount  of  gross  in¬ 
come  to  United  Drug  mounted  in  what  was  almost 
a  geometric  ratio. 

Thus,  in  1910  the  number  of  agents  had  reached 
what  was  up  to  then  the  peak  of  2,755;  but  by  the  end 
of  1914  the  number  totalled  5,570,  and  this  in  the 
United  States  alone.  There  were  hundreds  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  more  hundreds  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
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land.  The  gross  income  from  sales  by  the  United 
Drug  Company  touched  the  million  dollar  mark  in 
1907,  sank  a  little  below  that  figure  in  1908  as  a 
result  of  the  panic  of  1907,  but  rose  again  in  1909 
to  $1,389,319.73.  In  1914  it  was  $5,590,609.78. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  Liggett  brought  the 
‘One  Cent  Sale’  into  effect  as  a  specialty  in  the  Rex- 
all  stores.  Its  origins  are  not  clearly  remembered 
today.  It  may  have  been  first  worked  out  in  Detroit, 
at  the  Gray  and  Worcester  store,  where  the  manager 
wished  to  clear  out  a  lot  of  his  older  stock  and  ad¬ 
vertised  a  “Two-for-One”  sale— two  articles  of  a  kind 
for  the  price  of  one.  For  some  reason  which  is  still 
a  bit  of  a  puzzle  to  those  keen  minds  that  study  the 
odd  vagaries  of  crowd  psychology  there  was  almost 
no  response  to  the  offer.  It  simply  didn’t  appeal  to 
the  buying  multitude.  But  further  experiments  were 
made,  until  it  was  discovered  that  the  offer  of  two 
articles  of  a  kind  for  the  price  of  one  plus  one  cent 
would  turn  the  trick.  And  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  it  has  continued  to  turn  the  trick.  Find  a 
Rexall  store  at  which  a  ‘One  Cent  Sale’  is  going  on, 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  and  you 
will  find  a  crowded  store.  And  the  advertising  value 
has  invariably  proved  as  great  as  the  value  in  profits 
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of  the  sale.  For  those  marked  down  goods,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note,  are  by  no  means  sold  at  a  loss.  Bear 
in  mind  that  to  all  its  agents  the  United  Drug  Com¬ 
pany  sells  and  ships  directly  from  the  factory,  with¬ 
out  giving  away  a  penny  to  the  various  sorts  of  job¬ 
bers  (nearly  all  the  goods  being  sold  directly  by 
mail)  and  can  therefore  cut  its  prices  on  occasion. 
The  agent-retailer  can  also  cut  his  prices  pretty 
drastically  and  still  do  fairly  well  on  the  basis  of 
quick  turnover  and  large  sales.  The  result  can  be 
characterized  only  as  one  of  the  most  continuously 
successful  merchandising  devices  of  the  century.  Lou 
tells  me  that  he  did  not  himself  hit  first  on  this 
scheme;  but  he  saw  the  value  of  it  instantly  and 
spread  it  throughout  the  Rexall  world. 

Yes,  throughout  those  years  of  1912-1914  Lou's 
big  dream  became  an  unquestioned  success.  He  had 
built  it  up  without  outside  capital.  He  had  lifted 
himself  and  the  business  by  his  bootstraps.  An  un¬ 
conquerable  faith  in  his  own  essential  soundness, 
along  with  his  great  gift  of  untiring  mental  and 
nervous  energy,  had  been  enough.  In  retrospect  the 
whole  enterprise  has  about  it  the  air  of  something 
created,  of  something  (like  a  novel  or  a  statue)  made 
out  of  what  appear  to  be  nothing.  There  was  money 
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now  .  .  .  ‘volume  of  business’  .  .  .  money  for  ex¬ 
penses  and  expansion,  for  dividends  and  for  profits. 
And  so  the  man  went  driving  on,  harder  than  ever. 
He  would. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  expansion,  it  is  rather 
exciting  to  observe  the  new  note  of  almost  ofihand 
confidence  that  had  crept  into  his  mental  processes. 
He  meant  to  bring  together  thousands  more  drug¬ 
gists.  He  meant  to  come  pretty  close  to  manufactur¬ 
ing  every  imaginable  item  that  could  reasonably  be 
sold  in  a  drug  store;  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  was 
to  own  the  factories  that  made  them— note  paper 
and  envelopes,  rubber  goods,  cotton  factories,  glass¬ 
ware,  pure  foods,  and  preserves,  prescription  drugs 
as  well  as  the  proprietary  remedies,  sugar,  toilet 
articles,  soda  fountain  supplies,  candies  of  all  sorts, 
veterinary  medicines  and  remedies  for  dogs,  cats, 
horses  and  cattle— just  about  everything! 

“Dear  Pardner,”  he  writes  in  February,  1913, 
“You’re  going  to  get  a  series  of  ‘Watch  Us  Grow’ 
pictures  this  year.  We’ve  got  to  grow  to  catch  up  to 
the  business  you  are  giving  us.  On  the  31st  of  De¬ 
cember  we  closed  the  biggest  six  months,  from  July 
to  December,  that  this  company  has  ever  had,  both 
in  gross  volume  and  net  profits.  We  made  as  much 
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money  in  those  six  months  as  we  did  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  twelve  months,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  did  almost  as  much  business.  January 
shows  an  increase  in  sales  of  40%  over  January  of 
last  year. 

“Here’s  a  new  department  for  you.  This  week  we 
bought  out  and  took  over  the  Druggist  Sundries 
business  of  Messrs.  Deitsch  Brothers  of  New  York, 
a  large  importing  house  with  which  you  are  all  fa¬ 
miliar.  We  are  operating  temporarily  their  Sundries 
warehouse  now  at  12  East  17th  St.,  New  York.  We 
have  in  stock  there  over  $100,000  worth  of  bristle 
goods,  such  as  hair  brushes,  military  brushes,  clothes, 
tooth,  nail  and  all  the  rest  of  this  line,  together  with 
manicure  goods,  a  complete  set  of  French  Ivory, 
vanity  boxes,  powder  puffs,  etc.  We  have  acquired 
control  of  the  ‘Marguerite  tooth  brush’,  of  Burwell’s 
asceptic  tooth  brush,  of  the  ‘Buster  Brown’  brush, 
of  the  Klenzo  tooth  and  hair  brushes.  All  of  these 
trademark  goods  you  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with. 
All  of  these  articles  have  been  sold  by  your  com¬ 
petitors. 

“From  this  date  on  these  goods  will  be  sold  only 
to  you  Rexall  stockholders;  we  are  going  to  convert 
all  of  this  business  formerly  handled  by  Deitsch 
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Brothers  to  you  Rexallites.  Think  for  just  a  minute 
what  that  means.  For  twelve  years  Deitsch  Brothers 
have  been  building  up  these  trademarks  with  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  jobbers;  for  over  twenty-five 
years  they  have  been  at  work  making  their  connec¬ 
tions  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  etc.,  to  supply 
them  with  gnods,  and  have  absolute  control  of  sev¬ 
eral  brush  factories,  such  as  the  Tracy-Le-Mont 
Brush  Company  and  the  Mouy  Brush  Company. 
These  now  belong  to  you— all  of  these  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  exclusively  for  you. 

“We  didn’t  buy  their  business  so  as  to  get  $100,- 
000  stock.  No,  not  for  a  minute— we  bought  their 
business  so  as  to  get  a  production  in  Europe  for  your 
Rexall  stockholders’  needs.  Two  years  ago  we  started 
to  put  Pearl  Tooth  Brushes  on  the  market;  we  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  get  enough  stock  on  hand  to 
circularize  all  the  stockholders  of  the  United  Drug 
Company  that  we  have  this  brush.  A  year  ago  we 
placed  the  largest  order  in  France  for  one  brush  that 
has  ever  been  placed  there— for  the  Pearl  Tooth 
Brush,  and  we  can’t  get  enough— we  just  had  to  buy 
a  business  such  as  Deitsch  Brothers  to  enable  us  to 
get  the  French,  Austrian,  and  German  connections 
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and  productions  to  supply  the  needs  of  Rexall  stock¬ 
holders. 

“Think  of  it!  Think  of  what  your  organization 
means  when  it  gets  that  big  that  we  cannot  get  sup¬ 
plied  with  imported  goods. 

“Now,  Mr.  Stockholder,  just  a  minute  on  Deitsch 
Brothers.  We  are  going  to  sell  you  all  of  Deitsch 
Brothers  goods  for  less  money  than  you  could  get 
them  from  Deitsch  Brothers  or  anyone  else;  further¬ 
more,  we  are  going  to  continue  for  those  of  you  who 
buy  in  sufficient  quantities  an  import  department 
with  offices  in  Paris,  so  that  you  may  import  direct 
from  there.  Through  the  organization  we  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  you  will  get  quick  import  deliveries  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  as  you  are  aware,  that 
any  druggist  has  ever  had.” 

He  didn’t  know  then,  he  couldn’t  know,  what  the 
most  appalling  war  in  human  history  was  going  to  do 
to  those  prettily  worked  out  importing  methods.  No, 
he  marches  right  on,  making  every  detail  so  clear 
that  a  child  could  have  understood.  .  .  “We’re 
going  to  clean  out  and  sell  at  bargains  2,900  different 
items  that  have  been  handled  by  Deitsch  Brothers. 
.  .  We’re  going  to  reduce  that  line  from  where 
they  have  had  3,000  import  items  to  100  items.  We’re 
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going  to  SPECIALIZE  in  this  line  of  business.  We 
will  so  specialize  that  we  will  be  able  to  give  you 
far  greater  bargains  than  could  possibly  be  obtained 
by  anyone  handling  a  general  line/’ 

It  must  have  been  an  exciting  experience  to  be 
one  of  the  Rexall  stockholder-agents  at  this  time.  It 
was  a  period  of  continually  expanding  success.  More, 
it  wasn’t  an  ordinary  cold  blooded  business.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  heart  in  it.  The  American  druggist 
had  left  far  behind  his  dingy  little  shop  with  the 
big  bottles  of  colored  water  in  an  otherwise  meaning¬ 
less  window.  He  was  a  considerable  merchant  now, 
in  touch  with  large  affairs  and  stimulated  to  a  new, 
electrical  sort  of  importance  in  his  community.  He 
was  carried  along  and,  in  a  sense,  backed  by  a  great 
and  growing  organization.  He  was  making  money 
out  of  his  merchandise  and  out  of  his  shares  of  stock 
in  the  United  Drug  Company  as  well  as  out  of  this 
or  that  auxiliary  company.  L.  K.  was  the  man  who 
had  evoked  the  miracle.  L.  K.  had  seemed  to  walk 
right  into  his  personal  life,  stir  it  to  the  roots,  pour 
the  ichor  of  the  gods  of  big  business  into  his  arteries 
and  make  him  an  integral  part  of  the  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Spirit  of  Success.  L.  K.  had  the  magic  touch;  he 
simply  had  it.  L.  K.  wrote  him  letters— long  letters— 
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that  bristled  with  unconquerable  vigor,  that  bub¬ 
bled  with  humor,  that  glowed  with  humanity.  And 
L.  K.  meant  every  syllable  of  it.  Our  druggist  knew 
that.  He  had  reason  to  know  it.  Why  those  ‘Dear 
Pardner’  letters— hardly  a  month  passed  that  one 
failed  to  appear  from  the  postman’s  bag  bearing 
some  new  shock  of  expansion  and  success. 

If  it  was  in  February,  1913,  that  announced  the 
purchase  of  the  Deitsch  Brothers,  in  only  the  fol¬ 
lowing  April  a  new  outside  business  was  gathered  in. 
He  read; 

“Dear  Pardner 

“Yes,  we  have  bought  the  Guth  Chocolate  Com¬ 
pany  of  Baltimore.  This  statement  is  in  answer  to 
the  numerous  letters  we  have  had  here  in  the  past 
few  weeks.  .  .  Preliminary  announcements  of  our 
purchase  of  this  business,  both  in  the  daily  papers 
and  by  letters,  were  without  our  knowledge,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  wasn’t  a  certainty  that  we  would 
own  the  Guth  business.  But  it  is  all  completed  now 
—we’re  in  possession  of  it;  its  factory,  organization, 
and  Mr.  Guth  remains  as  President  of  the  Company. 

.  .  A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  prepared  our  big 
candy  factory  in  Boston.  At  that  time  it  was  the 
most  modern  plant  in  the  country,  and  seemed  big 
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enough  to  take  care  of  all  the  business  we  would  be 
able  to  get.  As  you  stockholders  well  know,  it  has 
not  been  able  to  do  this.  We  haven’t  been  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  care  of  all  the  business  we  get.  When  the 
opportunity  presented  itself  to  secure  the  Guth  fac¬ 
tory,  which  is  of  later  construction  than  our  own, 
fully  as  well  equipped  as  ours,  fully  as  modern  in 
every  respect  as  ours,  we  hastened  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  .  .  For  a  long  time  we  have  realized,  and  I 
think  you  have  too,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  your 
customers  the  opportunity  of  choosing  between  two 
high  grade  lines  of  candy.  With  the  Liggett  and  the 
Guth  lines  hitched  together  we  are  giving  to  the 
public  the  two  highest  grade  lines  of  chocolates  sold 
in  the  American  market.  The  Rexall  stockholder- 
who  is  developing  these  lines  is  developing  his  own 
business;  his  profits  are  not  going  into  the  hands  of 
some  other  manufacturer;  they  are  going  into  his 
and  his  fellow  stockholders’  pockets  ...  it  presents 
the  following  points  of  advantage;  additional  factory 
room  to  take  care  of  our  own  increased  business  .  .  . 
a  separate  factory  reducing  fire  risk,  and  in  addition 
giving  us  a  southern  factory  which  we  need  ...  it 
increases  the  purchasing  power  of  this  organization.” 

One  chain  of  difficulties  (it  had  seemed  at  times 
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pretty  nearly  an  endless  chain)  that  came  to  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  pleasant  conclusion  during  the  year  or  so 
before  the  War  was  the  Riker-Cobb  litigation.  That 
the  protracted  skirmishes  and  legal  battles  had  been 
a  rather  serious  strain  on  the  tempers  and  nerves  of 
those  concerned  is  evident  in  much  of  the  corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  period.  Back  in  1910  Liggett  wrote 
to  his  Tardners’! 

“I  received  a  letter  this  morning  from  one  of  my 
good  friends  telling  me  that  he  had  read  in  the  ERA 
that  the  United  Drug  Company  had  lost  its  suit  with 
the  Riker  Company,  and  extended  his  sympathy  to 
me.  I  wonder  how  many  people  think  the  same  as  he 
does— that  we  have  lost  our  suit— and  how  many  sym¬ 
pathizers  there  are.  I  am  writing  this  letter  in  the 
hopes  that  I  may  check  them  off.  .  .  We  haven’t 
lost  any  suit.  We  think  the  decision  is  in  our  favor. 
What  happened  in  Newark  on  the  7th  and  8th  of 
April  was  only  a  skirmish.  The  real  battle  comes  in 
the  trial.  .  .  The  Judge  has  refused  our  petition 
to  remove  the  temporary  injunction  that  the  Riker 
Company  obtained  against  us  until  such  a  time  as 
there  is  a  final  hearing  and  disposition  of  our  case. 
In  other  words,  the  Riker  Company  obtained  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  from  the  Court  without  having 
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heard  our  side  of  the  case  .  .  .  the  Court  decided 
that  we  were  not  being  damaged  by  continuing  the 
injunction  until  a  final  hearing  of  the  case.  .  . 
The  Riker  Company  charged— according  to  their 
lawyers’  arguments — that  the  occasion  of  all  the 
trouble  is  the  fact  that  I  am  disappointed  in  not  be¬ 
coming  the  Treasurer  of  the  Riker  Company.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  lawyers  of  the  Riker  Company  had 
this  thought  suggested  to  them,  but  whoever  gave 
them  such  an  idea  as  that  must  have  been  hunting 
pretty  hard  to  find  a  nail  to  hang  his  hat  on. 

“If  I  had  wanted  to  be  Treasurer  of  the  Riker 
Company  it  would  have  been  a  cinch  for  me  to  be 
that  or  anything  else  by  simply  insisting  upon  it  at 
the  time  I  brought  about  the  consolidation  of  the 
Jaynes  and  Riker  deal.  That  Company  was  my  cre¬ 
ation,  and  not  theirs. 

“After  all,  this  whole  affair  is  a  bunch  of  bun¬ 
combe  from  start  to  finish.  .  .  This  thing  about 
Liggett  running  the  United  Drug  Company  is  to  me 
all  rot.  I’m  not  running  the  United  Drug  Company 
excepting  as  my  position  as  President  and  General 
Manager  permits  me.  If  anyone  can  show  that  I  have 
wilfully  utilized  my  position  for  my  personal  benefit, 
or  to  make  a  dollar  for  myself,  and  not  share  it 
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equally  with  all  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Company, 
then  it’s  time  for  me  to  tender  my  resignation,  and 
it’s  time  for  the  stockholders  to  ask  for  it.” 

The  Company  won  that  New  Jersey  case.  Riker’s 
promptly  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State.  More  time  was  consumed.  The  case  was  at  last 
gone  over  again.  It  had  grown  into  an  intricate  legal 
tangle.  Finally  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices 
began  writing  the  decision  which  would  be  final; 
but  before  finishing  his  task  he  was  taken  ill  and 
died.  That  left  the  whole  affair  in  as  bad  a  tangle 
as  ever,  though  a  whisper  was  running  round  that 
the  decision  favored  United  Drug. 

It  was  J.  B.  Cobb  who  finally  disposed  of  the 
whole  bitter  struggle  in  a  characteristically  forth¬ 
right  and  wholehearted  way.  He  appears  to  have  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  he  had  been  wrong  in  the 
matter,  and  that  the  advice  he  had  been  receiving 
for  a  number  of  years  from  within  the  Riker  Com¬ 
pany  had  misled  him.  At  least,  his  subsequent  ac¬ 
tions  suggest  that  he  must  have  gone  through  some 
such  deep  personal  experience.  One  day  bf  called 
on  Liggett  in  his  Boston  office  and  proposed  that 
they  call  it  all  off,  offering  rather  splendidly  to  pay 
all  the  costs  of  his  own  ‘stockholder’s’  suit  against 
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Liggett.  All  costs,  his  own  and  Liggett ’s!  And  still 
further  he  proposed  to  bring  up,  as  a  heavy  stock¬ 
holder  in  United  Drug,  a  vote  that  as  a  bonus  or  re¬ 
ward  for  his  magnificent  conduct  of  the  business 
Liggett  should  be  presented  with  a  check  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars. 

Could  a  man  have  made  amends  for  a  grave  blun¬ 
der  more  finely?  And  is  it  remarkable  that  he  and 

Lou  Liggett  became  the  firmest  of  friends? 

« 

Well,  that  cleared  the  way  for  the  huge  success 
that  was  already  beginning.  Liggett  and  the  United 
Drug  Company  marched  irresistibly  forward.  An 
excerpt  or  two  from  an  article  that  appeared  jointly 
in  the  Boston  News  Bureau  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  seems  to  have  a  place  at  about  this  point  in 
our  narrative.  As  he  sent  a  reprint  of  it  around  to  all 
the  ‘Pardners’,  Liggett  remarked  (he  had  the  right 
to  say  it)—  “We  have  demonstrated  the  success  of 
cooperative  manufacturing  in  every  department  of 
our  business;  we  have  demonstrated  the  success 
of  cooperative  buying;  and  we  have  demonstrated 
the  success  of  the  exclusive  agency  plan  through  co¬ 
operation.” 

“One  of  the  most  unique  industrial  successes  of 
which  Boston  enterprise  can  boast”  .  .  .  thus  the 
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article  .  .  .  “is  the  United  Drug  Co.,  founded  by 
Louis  K.  Liggett,  a  concern,  which  in  the  space  of 
eleven  years,  has  risen  from  a  small  undertaking 
with  $60,000  of  gross  sales  to  one  now  involving,  in 
conjunction  with  its  affiliated  companies,  a  gross 
turnover  of  over  $15,000,000. 

“The  Company’s  sales  from  its  own  plants  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30th  were,  it  is  understood, 
$4,592,296  against  $3,397,873  in  the  previous  year, 
an  increase  of  35.15%.  Profits  from  this  direct  busi¬ 
ness  were  $587,343  against  $371,422  the  previous 
year,  an  increase  of  58.1%. 

“It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  these  sales 
and  profit  figures  include  only  direct  business  of 
the  parent  concern,  United  Drug  Co.,  and  do  not 
include  the  great  volume  of  business  done  by  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  and  affiliated  companies,  such  as  the  Louis 
K.  Liggett  Co.,  operating  some  60  retail  stores  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  nor  the 
Daggett  Co.,  which  manufactures  United  Drug  Co. 
fruit  syrups,  the  United  Drug  Co.  Ltd.,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  the  Guth  Chocolate  Co.,  the  National  Cigar 
Stands  Co.,  or  United  Drug  Co.,  of  England.  .  . 
The  Company’s  indebtedness  was  reduced  from 
$875,000,  July  1,  1912  to  $842,000,  July  1,  1913, 
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despite  the  fact  that  United  Drug  took  on  several 
new  enterprises  and  increased  its  own  business  by 
35. 1 5%  during  the  year.  .  .  In  addition  to  its  big 
plants  adjacent  to  Huntington  Avenue  which  have 
a  total  floor  area  of  300,000  square  feet,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  a  big  candy  factory  in  the  North  End  and 
plants  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Toronto,  and  Liver¬ 
pool.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  whole  plant 
system  comprises  about  20  acres  of  floor  space.  The 
Company  has  but  recently  completed  a  large  phar¬ 
maceutical  laboratory  at  the  Huntington  Avenue 
site,  and  this  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  as¬ 
sayed  tinctures  and  fluid  extracts.  The  United  Drug 
Co.  now  manufactures  .  .  .  almost  every  item  or 
article  to  be  found  in  a  drug  store  from  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  case  to  the  front  door. 

“The  selling  organization  is  most  extensive.  There 
are  now  nearly  7,000  Rexall  stores  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  against  5,500  in  1912.  There  are 
also  500  in  Great  Britain.  The  whole  system  is  built 
up  on  the  cooperative  plan,  the  stores  being  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  United  Drug  Co.,  and  as  such  shar¬ 
ing  in  its  prosperity,  probably  the  largest  organiza¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  ‘RexalE  clubs  have  been  formed  in  nearly  every 
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state  of  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  closer  associa¬ 
tion  among  stockholders.  At  the  recent  Convention 
in  Boston  there  were  nearly  3,000  people  in  attend¬ 
ance.” 

The  commercial  world  was  evidently  waking  up 
to  the  swiftly  growing  strength  of  United  Drug. 
Even  those  difficult  years  of  the  War  caused  no  real 
setback.  The  figures  before  me  giving  the  annual 
volume  of  sales  make  that  clear.  In  particular  1916 
was  a  big  year.  As  a  matter  of  routine  expansion  a 
warehouse  was  opened  in  San  Francisco.  But  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Riker-Hegeman-Jaynes  business.  As  it 
happened  Mr.  George  J.  Whelan  had  bought  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  that  company.  Mr.  Cobb  was 
willing  to  step  out  and  played  a  strong  part  in  the 
long  and  intricate  negotiations  preceding  the  actual 
sale  which  took  place  in  February,  1916.  Whelan 
was  the  first  to  propose  a  deal;  but  Liggett,  who  was 
determined  to  protect  his  stockholders  at  every  step 
of  the  negotiations,  found  Whelan’s  tentative  terms 
unsatisfactory.  It  was  Cobb  who  stepped  in  with  a 
formula  to  determine  the  value  of  the  Riker  prop¬ 
erties.  The  discussions  went  on  for  five  months, 
though  a  working  agreement  was  reached  early  in 
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November  of  1915.  The  remaining  two  months  were 
spent  in  calling  in  the  stock  of  the  Rexall  agents  and 
converting  it  into  stock  in  the  new  companies  that 
it  proved  necessary  to  form  under  the  new  condi¬ 
tions.  In  his  ‘Dear  Pardner’  letter  of  November  12th, 
1915,  Liggett,  as  always,  explains  matters  fully.  Re¬ 
garding  the  new  holding  company,  he  remarks— 

“The  only  way  this  trade  could  be  put  through 
legally  was  to  abandon  the  United  Drug  Company 
of  Massachusetts.  As  the  trade  was  arranged  there 
was  no  way  for  us  to  increase  our  capital  stock  and 
continue  our  present  Company.  However,  the  new 
Company  will  be  known  as  the  United  Drug  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  or  some  name  similar.  It  is  because  of 
this  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  deposit  your  stock 
with  our  Committee. 

“That  this  trade  is  an  advantage  to  every  one  of 
our  stockholders  is  believed  by  every  director  in  the 
company  and  every  stockholder  that  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  talking  to  within  the  last  three  weeks. 
That  this  trade  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  drug  trade 
of  this  country  as  a  whole  is  also  believed  by  us  all— 
it  increases  the  buying  power  of  our  organization 
—practically  doubles  it.  Besides  giving  us  a  broader 
distribution  of  our  own  goods  in  our  own  stores,  it 
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gives  us  the  most  prominent  retail  chain  in  the 
country  (the  number  of  Riker  Stores  taken  over 
was  106).  Thus  permitting  us  to  further  establish 
and  strengthen  the  value  of  the  Rexall  Agency  and 
our  products.  I  could  go  on  for  another  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  giving  examples  of  the  advantages  to  our  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  whole.  .  .  I  am  absolutely  convinced  in 
thinking  that  the  volume  of  business  that  we  will 
have— almost  $35,000,000— will  not  class  us  as  a  trust 
or  a  monopoly.  It  must  be  remembered  that  our 
business,  whether  retail  or  manufacturing,  is  an 
open  field  for  competition!  Large  as  our  volume  is, 
it  represents  considerably  less  than  10%  of  the  total 
business  done  in  the  drug  line  in  this  country,  and 
it  must  be  considered,  too,  that  in  our  volume  of 
sales  are  such  stationery,  fountain  supplies,  teas,  cof¬ 
fees,  confectionery  and  other  things  that  are  not 
classed  as  general  drug  business  and  in  which  we 
are  competing  not  only  with  other  drug  concerns, 
but  with  department  stores  and  above  all  with  the 
greatest  competition  of  us  all— the  mail  order  house. 

“Iam  glad  that  the  7,000  druggists  that  own  and 
control  the  United  Drug  business  have  been  able 
to  do  this  big  thing,  because  I  believe  that  what  you 
are  doing  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  community 
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at  large  .  .  .  the  difference  between  your  cost  and 
your  selling  prices  has  not  changed  in  the  past  ten 
years,  but  your  expenses  have  materially  changed  so 
that  the  percentage  of  net  profit  to  the  dollar  sale  in 
the  retail  trade  today  is  materially  lessened  from 
what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Anything  that  can  be 
done,  such  as  we  are  doing,  that  will  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  goods  at  a  lower  price  and  given  them  to  the 
retailer  at  a  lower  price  is  the  primary  object  in  our 
great  enlargement  as  benefiting  the  retailer;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  benefiting  the  community  at  large,  for  if 
the  retailer  were  to  go  on  as  he  has  been  for  years, 
without  getting  a  lower  cost  on  his  goods,  he  would 
eventually  have  to  advance  the  retail  prices  in  order 
to  make  money,  and  that  comes  on  the  consumer.” 

Liggett  inevitably  moved  into  the  Presidency  of 
the  new  United  Drug  Company.  George  M.  Gales, 
who  had  been  General  Manager  of  the  Liggett  Com¬ 
pany,  and  before  that  had  played  an  important  role 
in  building  up  the  National  Cigar  Stands  Company, 
became  President  of  the  new  Liggett  Company, 
operating  the  combined  business  of  the  Liggett- 
Riker-Hegeman-Jaynes  stores. 

Innumerable  economies  were  worked  out  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  amalgamation.  Thus,  as  early 
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as  February  21st,  1916,  Liggett  was  able  to  write  his 
‘Pardners’:—  “The  Liggett  and  Riker  Stores’  in¬ 
crease  was  half  a  million  in  January  over  January  of 
a  year  ago.  In  other  words,  if  that  same  increase  is 
held  in  dollars  and  cents  each  month  of  this  year  we 
will  do  six  million  dollars  more  business  than  these 
combined  businesses  did  in  the  year  1915.” 

That  Liggett’s  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 
amalgamation  was  immediately  justified  is  made  evi¬ 
dent  in  his  letter  of  July  15,  1916,  addressed  to  the 
First  Preferred  Stockholders  of  the  United  Drug 
Company. 

“The  present  United  Drug  Company  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  began  business  on  the  fourth  day  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1916.  In  addition  to  its  manufacturing  property 
and  business  it  owns  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the 
Louis  K.  Liggett  Company,  the  retail  company 
which  succeeded  to  the  Riker-Hegeman  Company, 
Riker-Jaynes  Company,  and  Louis  K.  Liggett  Com¬ 
pany  business.  It  also  owns  all  of  the  common  stock 
of— 

National  Cigar  Stands  Company- 
United  Drug  Company,  Ltd.  of  Canada 
Ballardvale  Springs  Company 
Guth  Chocolate  Company 
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United  Drug  Company  of  Great  Britain 
Cooperative  Realty  Company 
Liggett’s  Limited,  of  Canada 
Gordon-Mitchell  Drug  Company  of  Winnipeg. 
“The  sales  of  these  companies  to  their  customers, 
from  the  fourth  day  of  February  to  the  31st  day  of 
May,  have  been  $1 1,896,692.92,  which  is  an  increase 
of  22%  over  the  comparative  period  of  1915.  Of 
these  sales  the  United  Drug  Company  (Manufac¬ 
turing)  and  the  Liggett  Company  (Retail)  contrib¬ 
uted  $10,786,435.65.  .  .  From  these  sales  they  have 
made  a  net  profit  of  $882,919.98.  There  is  a  profit 
also  to  be  taken  from  the  subsidiary  companies  which 
we  have  not  considered  in  making  up  this  statement. 

“Since  the  organization  on  February  4th  we  have 
invested  capital  up  to  May  31st  of  $1,968,094.89. 
This  money  we  have  used  as  follows: 

Wehavepaid  the  Company’s  notes.  .  $153,500.00 


W e  have  increased  merchandise  stocks  659,555 . 1 4 
We  have  increased  Accounts  and 

Notes  Receivable .  685,539.93 

We  have  bought  machinery,  equip¬ 
ment  and  fixtures .  79,249.04 

W e  have  prepaid  on  taxes,  rentals  and 

suspense  accounts .  143,825.19 
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We  have  advanced  to  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  . 

We  have  paid  on  account  of  cost  of 
consolidation  . . 


$1,968,094.89” 

The  figures  that  follow  in  this  letter  giving  esti¬ 
mates  of  other  capital  investments  to  come  and  offer¬ 
ing  rights  in  a  new  issue  of  Preferred  stock,  need  not 
concern  us  here.  I  certainly  never  realized  that  in 
the  working  out  of  this  frankly  personal  and  infor¬ 
mal  biography  I  might  find  myself  steering  uncom¬ 
fortably  close  to  statistics.  I  have  only  indulged  a 
little  in  that  perilous  occupation  because  I  find  the 
size  of  the  figures  really  fascinating.  It  is  interesting 
to  pause  and  think  back.  The  United  Drug  Company 
was  only  a  little  more  than  thirteen  years  old.  Lou 
Liggett  had  founded  it  on  little  more  than  an  idea, 
a  dream.  Really  on  rather  less  than  that.  He  was 
young  and  poor  then;  too  young  by  all  ordinary 
standards  to  be  entrusted  with  such  a  task,  and  much 
too  poor.  We  have  seen,  in  an  earlier  chapter,  how 
hard  he  had  to  ride  that  long-suffering  tiger.  And 
now,  in  1916— when  to  thousands  of  human  crea- 
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lures  he  appeared  as  an  almost  mythical  King  of  the 
drug  trade— he  was  only  forty-one.  A  young  man 
still!  Oh,  he  had  that  magic  touch! 

Among  the  many  things  in  his  mind  while  he  was 
dictating  this  letter  I  find  the  following  of  interest 
as  illustrating  the  breadth  of  his  vision.  .  .  . 

“Our  manufacturing  business  is  having  the  larg¬ 
est  growth  in  its  history,  and  beyond  the  normal  in¬ 
creased  merchandise  stocks  (raw  material)  necessary, 
prudence  has  dictated  the  carrying  of  larger  stocks 
of  goods  affected  by  war  conditions.  .  .  The  Com¬ 
pany’s  .  .  .  manufacturing  plants  and  facilities 
must  also  be  enlarged  and  for  the  purpose  of  econ¬ 
omy  they  are  being  assembled  in  one  group  of  build¬ 
ings  at  the  Home  Plant  in  Boston,  which  neces¬ 
sitates  an  investment  in  buildings  and  power  plants 
of  over  $600,000.  With  the  completion  of  these 
buildings  the  Company  will  have  sufficient  floor 
area  not  only  to  take  care  of  its  present  business,  but 
to  take  care  of  the  estimated  increase  we  are  provid- 
mg  tor. 

Increase!  Increase!  Increase!  .  .  .  “In  conclusion 
let  me  say  that  notwithstanding  the  remarkable 
growth  with  highly  satisfactory  and  gratifying  prof¬ 
its  that  have  developed  far  beyond  our  expectations 
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in  the  first  four  months  of  the  new  Company’s  opera¬ 
tions,  it  is  the  confident  opinion  of  myself  and  the 
Directors  that  when  all  of  the  economies  are  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  consolidations  which  are  not  yet 
effective,  the  earnings  of  the  Company  will  be  even 
greater.  And  then,  with  this  utterly  characteristic 
and  disarming  sentence  he  winds  up  his  letter— 
"Any  further  question  that  may  come  to  the  minds 
of  the  Stockholders  of  this  Company  will  be  gladly 
answered.” 

And  "This  Company”  rolled  on  like  Ol’  Man 
River.  In  1916,  a  little  later  on,  the  controlling  stock 
in  Chocolate  Refiners,  Inc.,  was  acquired. 

In  1917  they  bought  the  Seamless  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Two  years  later 
a  wholly  new  factory  was  built  for  this  subsidiary 
concern,  there  in  New  Haven,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$5,000,000  (how  we  are  coming  to  throw  those  mil¬ 
lions  about.  And  yet  we  move  with  the  most  pains¬ 
taking,  far-seeing  wisdom!)  This  has  been  termed 
one  of  the  finest  modern  rubber  sundries  plants  in 
the  world.  Its  products  include  "water  bottles,  foun¬ 
tain  syringes,  bath  sprays,  rubber  gloves  for  house¬ 
hold  and  surgeons’  use,  adhesive  plaster  and  tape, 
rubber  bands,  nipples,  hard  rubber  combs;  and  for 
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recreational  use,  bathing  caps  and  suits,  football 
bladders,  playballs  and  inflated  swimming  toys.  Its 
products  bear  the  trade  names  of  Seamless,  Kant- 
leek,  Monogram  and  Maximum,  and  are  shipped  all 
over  the  world.” 

The  quotation  is  from  a  Company  statement.  I 
quote  on— 

“In  1919  we  also  purchased  a  grape  juice  Com¬ 
pany  located  at  Highland,  N.  Y.,  the  name  of  which 
was  subsequently  changed  to  the  Hudson  Valley 
Pure  Food  Company.  At  this  plant  is  prepared  grape 
juice,  fountain  syrups  of  all  kinds  in  every  day  use 
at  soda  fountains,  preserved  fruits,  etc. 

“In  1919  we  deemed  it  advisable  and  economical 
to  establish  a  branch  factory  in  some  other  section 
of  the  country.  St.  Louis  was  selected  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  A  large  modern  plant  was  erected  to  duplicate 
and  manufacture  many  of  the  products  being  manu¬ 
factured  in  Boston  to  take  care  of  the  Western  and 
Southwestern  business.  This  plant  is  a  very  valuable 
piece  of  property.” 

Meanwhile  that  familiar  old  ‘Volume  of  business’ 
was  rolling  on  and  up.  Indulge  me  in  just  one  more 
small  block  of  statistics,  and  I’ll  hope  to  be  rid  of  all 
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that.  Here  are  the  figures,  gross  annual  income  for 
the  consolidated  companies:— 


191^ . $33,404,866.05 

1 9 1 7  .  40,716,289.88 

191^  .  51,028,335.87 

J9X9 .  58,338,834.16 

192° .  68,428,179.42 


Onward  and  upward! 

Then  in  1920  Lou  went  to  England  and  the  sparks 
flew. 

There  can  have  been  few  explosions  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  history  that  were  so  unforeseen  as  that  one. 
There  certainly  couldn’t  have  been  a  more  innocent 
little  journey.  His  elder  daughter,  Janice,  than 
whom  there  have  been  few  if  any  finer  horsewomen 
in  this  land,  wanted  to  run  over  to  England  to  pick 
up  a  few  hackneys  for  her  modest  stable.  Lou  really 
needed  a  bit  of  vacationing,  so  he  took  her  over. 
Father  and  daughter  were  much  alike  and  were  close 
friends;  chums,  really,  in  a  way.  They  were  bound 
to  have  a  jolly  little  trip.  And  that  appeared  to  be 
merely  that. 


IX 


Father  and  daughter  looked  at  horses.  It  was 
one  of  their  deepest  common  interests.  And  they 
played  about  together.  But  something  had  to  hap¬ 
pen,  if  only  because  Lou  creates  drama  as  naturally 
as  he  lives  and  breathes.  The  powerful  machine  he 
had  been  building  up  for  nearly  twenty  years  was 
driving  ahead  without  his  presence.  He  thought  he 
was  vacationing,  but  Fate  had  ideas  of  her  own  on 
that  subject. 

There  had  long  been  a  concern  in  Great  Britain 
known  as  ‘Boots  Pure  Drug  Company,  Ltd.’  It  was 
a  completely  organized,  self-contained  drug  manu¬ 
facturing  and  retailing  concern,  with  a  chain  of  re¬ 
tail  stores  numbering  at  that  time,  1920,  about  six 
hundred.  The  extensive  factories  at  Nottingham  em¬ 
ployed  seven  thousand  men  and  women.  It  was  big 
business,  built  up  from  nothing  by  Jesse  Boot,  as 
completely  self-made  a  man  as  England  has  ever 
known.  By  1920  he  had  become  Sir  Jesse.  And  his 
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stores  had  become  a  British  institution.  Liggett  knew 
all  about  Boots,  but  despite  the  fact  that  there  were 
then  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1,128  Rexall 
stores,  he  seems  not  to  have  thought  of  Boots  as 
either  a  dangerous  competitor  or  as  a  possible  ally. 
However,  he  had  learned  never  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  any  competitor  might  become  dangerous.  The 
interesting  fact  in  this  situation  was  that  Sir  Jesse 
and  Lady  Boot  were  sensitively  aware  of  Lou  Lig¬ 
gett  and  the  growing  Rexall  stores  in  England.  Lady 
Boot  as  well  as  her  husband,  for  she  was  a  woman  of 
marked  force  of  character,  utterly  absorbed  in  the 
business;  this  latter  because,  Sir  Jesse,  seventy-two 
years  old,  had  become  a  bedridden  invalid,  pain¬ 
fully  crippled  with  arthritis.  And  it  goes  rather  ob¬ 
viously  without  saying  that  no  large  enterprise  whose 
owner  and  chief  executive  director  is  unable  to  di¬ 
rect  in  person  can  be  run  at  normal  efficiency.  Lady 
Boot  had  reason  enough  to  worry. 

Lou  s  first  glimpse  into  this  situation  had  occurred 
by  pure  chance.  He  stepped  into  the  Liggett  store  in 
the  Hotel  McAlpin,  at  Broadway  and  34th  Street, 
New  York,  on  a  day  when  one  of  the  famous  'one 
cent”  sales  was  in  progress.  The  large  store  was  nat¬ 
urally  packed  with  customers.  They  swarmed  over 
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it,  fighting  for  attention  at  the  counters.  And  they 
jostled  a  solitary  woman  who  stood  at  one  side  watch¬ 
ing  the  spectacle.  It  was  Lady  Boot,  who  happened 
to  be  in  New  York.  Lou  had  met  her  casually  and 
now  joined  her  at  once.  He  found  her  depressed. 
She  couldn’t  understand  how  so  many  purchasers 
could  be  lured  into  a  single  store  of  the,  to  her,  most 
menacing  rival  of  Boots,  over  in  Great  Britain. 

It  was  merely  a  chance  meeting.  They  chatted, 
then  went  on  their  various  ways.  But  the  small  coin¬ 
cidences  were  to  recur  and  multiply.  While  he  and 
Janice  were  in  London,  later  on,  an  acquaintance 
of  his,  Edmund  Carpenter,  came  to  him  with  an 
odd  and  surprising  story.  A  certain  London  banker 
had  stated  within  Carpenter’s  hearing  that  he  held, 
personally,  an  option  on  the  Boots  business.  This, 
as  it  happened,  was  not  the  truth.  There  was  no  such 
option  in  existence.  Difficult  as  the  situation  had  be¬ 
come  for  Sir  Jesse  and  his  Lady,  Boots  was  still  a 
great  business.  It  was  still  making  money.  Lou 
thought  the  story  over  in  his  careful,  thorough  way. 
Though  he  hadn’t  been  worried  about  the  Boots 
business,  a  new  deal  might  entail  alarming  con¬ 
sequences.  If  a  strong  and  enterprising  group  of 
business  men  should  get  possession  of  those  six  hun- 
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dred  stores  and  the  group  of  factories  on  which  they 
were  based,  they  might  set  to  work  to  drive  the 
eleven  hundred  Rexall  stores  right  out  of  England. 
It  might  easily  amount  to  a  sort  of  war. 

This  thought  brought  him  to  a  consideration  of 
almost  the  identical  problem  the  solution  of  which 
had  put  United  Drug  into  the  chain  store  business 
in  the  cities  of  America.  And  since  the  method  had 
worked  out  so  well  at  home,  why  shouldn’t  it  work 
out  also  in  England?  Offensively  and  defensively? 
Boots  was  a  soundly  established  business.  Really  a 
great  business.  Why  shouldn’t  it  give  United  Drug 
the  same  grasp  on  the  cities?  .  .  .  Lou  wrote  a  note 
to  Lady  Boot  at  Nottingham.  He  was  then  at  Liver¬ 
pool.  He  had  run  up  there  to  look  over  the  United 
Drug  warehouse.  In  that  note  he  told  her  of  the  ru¬ 
mor  that  had  come  to  his  ears  regarding  Boots.  He 
had  no  wish  to  intrude  into  the  matter  but  if  it  was 
true  that  the  business  was  to  be  offered  for  sale,  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  them  consider  him  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  buyer. 

The  reply  was  instant.  Lady  Boot  invited  him 
over  for  a  day.  She  herself  received  him.  An  official 
of  the  company  took  him  through  an  extensive  tour 
of  the  factories.  Then  he  returned  to  Lady  Boot  at 
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her  home.  She  led  him  to  Sir  Jesse’s  bedroom.  The 
crippled  old  veteran  of  many  business  struggles  and 
battles  lay  there,  physically  helpless.  But  his  mind 
was  keen.  He  knew  that  he  was  at  a  disadvantage. 
And  the  two  of  them  were  frank  and  friendly.  Sir 
Jesse  had  hoped  that  his  son  would,  in  time,  take 
over.  But  the  son  wasn’t,  at  that  time,  deeply  inter¬ 
ested.  The  future  looked  anything  but  bright. 

Sitting  there  beside  the  bed,  Lou  weighed  the  mat¬ 
ter.  He  knew  that  he  (meaning  United  Drug) 
couldn’t  lose.  The  Boots  business  was  too  thoroughly 
established  to  permit  that.  And  in  hardly  more  than 
glancing  over  the  factory  he  had  seen  and  sensed  in¬ 
numerable  ways  in  which  economies  could  be  ef¬ 
fected  and  a  new  and  more  lively  spirit  instilled. 
There  were,  he  found,  627  of  the  ‘Boots  Chemist 
Shops,’  located  in  all  the  important  centers  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  all  going  well  and  occupying 
(especially  in  London)  some  of  the  best  street  cor¬ 
ners  on  leases  running  as  long,  in  certain  cases,  as 
five  hundred  years.  The  factories  were  modern  and 
excellently  equipped.  They  produced  nearly  all  the 
goods  used  and  sold  in  drug  stores,  even  to  fixtures. 
The  gross  sales  of  Boots,  Ltd.,  for  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1920,  amounted  to  more  than  $32,000,- 
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ooo.  The  net  operating  profit  for  that  year,  after 
deducting  all  expenses  and  taxes,  was  about  $2,000,- 
000.  By  taking  over  such  a  strong,  going  concern 
and  amalgamating  it  with  the  United  Drug  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  Great  Britain,  the  United  Drug  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Canada,  and  the  Louis  K.  Liggett  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Can¬ 
ada,  he  could  form  a  really  powerful  concern  of 
worldwide  importance.  Through  it  he  could  reach 
out  into  the  British  Dominions.  As  he  was  to  sum 
up  later  for  the  stockholders  of  United  Drug. 

"It  forwards  us  ten  years  in  Great  Britain  on  a 
profitable  basis;  eliminates  most  of  the  risk  of  the 
English  development;  furnishes  the  opportunity  to 
consolidate  our  existing  international  interests  and 
to  finance  $32,500,000  of  new  business  permanently, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  of  United  Drug 
Company.  It  economizes  in  the  cost  of  production, 
selling  expense  and  administration,  and  its  buying 
power,  combined  with  ours,  will  save  thousands  of 
dollars  annually.  It  makes  available  the  combined 
ideas  and  talents  of  the  members  of  the  various  or¬ 
ganizations  not  only  to  improve  the  local  opportu¬ 
nities,  but  also  the  export  business. 

"To  my  mind  it  resolves  the  future  activities  of 
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this  co-operative  enterprise  in  foreign  fields  into 
matters  of  comparative  detail.” 

All  this  he  saw  and  sensed,  sitting  there  beside  the 
bed  of  a  pain-wracked  old  man,  a  tired  old  man,  who 
wanted  to  give  up  the  struggle. 

The  purchase  of  a  large  business  like  Boots  has  to 
be,  of  course,  a  pretty  complicated  affair,  with  stock 
exchanged  for  stock,  the  forming  of  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion  and  a  thousand  legal  matters  to  be  attended  to. 
But  it  was  simple  enough  to  Lou.  He  wrote  out  a 
tentative  agreement  right  there  in  Sir  Jesse’s  bed¬ 
room.  And  by  the  way  of  a  binder  he  also  wrote  his 
personal  check  for  $25,000.  That  was  all.  He  had 
bought  Boots.  All  the  common  (voting)  shares.  All 
of  it  (he  kept  big  things  simple).  And  in  doing  so  he 
had  bought  a  bit  of  England. 

Liggett’s  International  Ltd.,  Inc.  was  born  that 
afternoon.  Lou  came  back  to  Boston  and  plunged 
with  all  his  vigor  into  the  task  of  organizing  and 
simplifying  great  affairs.  There  is  no  object  here  in 
going  into  the  complex  detail  of  those  matters.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  everything  was  done  according  to 
the  settled  policies  of  United  Drug.  The  shares  in 
the  new  company  were  offered  first,  on  the  best  terms 
possible,  to  the  Rexall  Tardners’  who  promptly  and 
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liberally  subscribed.  These  men  had  been  absorb¬ 
ing  with  increasing  enthusiasm  the  stock  of  the  va¬ 
rious  companies  that  had  gradually  been  absorbed 
by  United  Drug.  Swiftly  the  new  organization  was 
arranged.  George  M.  Gales,  that  genius  at  organiza¬ 
tion,  was  borrowed  for  a  few  months  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Liggett  Co.  to  work  out,  in  England,  the  revi¬ 
talizing  of  Boots  and  its  amalgamation  with  the 
Rexall  stores  there.  He  accomplished  this  so  bril¬ 
liantly  that  the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  Boots, 
which  amounted  to  something  near  $3,500,000  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  was  entirely  wiped  out  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  And  as  far  as  Boots  was  concerned, 
this  remarkable  feat  was  accomplished  merely  by 
bringing  to  it  the  fresh  keen  energy  which  had  al¬ 
ways  characterized  the  operations  of  United  Drug; 
the  nature  of  the  Boots  Chemist  Shops  was  not 
changed,  they  remained  as  British  as  ever. 

In  dwelling  on  this  vast  expansion,  so  shrewdly 
and  so  naturally  managed,  I  find  myself  thinking  not 
without  a  touch  of  sentiment,  of  the  determined  boy 
with  whom  I  fought  that  comic  battle  back  there  in 
the  Liggett’s  barn  in  1890.  I  think  of  him  out  in  a 
little  Michigan  city  marching  triumphantly  up  the 
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main  street  to  the  bank,  trailing  his  long  string  of 
bank  notes  behind  him. 

And  I  find  myself  thinking,  too,  of  a  few  thousand 
druggists — ‘apothecaries’— as  they  were  in  the  late, 
not  so  gay  nineties,  struggling  along  in  their  dusty 
little  shops  to  make  ends  somehow  meet.  But  all  that 
was  changed.  Lou  had  changed  it.  They  were  now 
expert  merchandisers  with  international  interests. 
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They  paid  nine  million  dollars  for  Boots.  And 
the  cost  of  organizing  and  putting  on  its  feet 
the  new  Liggett’s  International  Ltd.,  Inc.,  came  to 
nearly  a  million  more.  So  we  may  as  well  put  it  at  a 
round  ten  millions.  Keep  that  figure  in  mind.  We 
shall  come  in  time  to  think  of  it  as  a  bargain  indeed. 

On  February  21st  he  wrote— to  the  stockholders— 
a  long  letter  in  which  he  gave  a  most  illuminating 
outline  of  the  difficulties  which  had  accompanied 
the  post-war  boom  and  of  the  current  situation,  and 
also  explained  the  Company’s  balance  sheet  in  his 
extraordinarily  clear  and  sensible  way.  The  letter 
was  a  document  indeed.  It  was  reassuring,  and  prop¬ 
erly  so;  for  everybody  knew  that  stocks  had  gone  off 
—virtually  all  stocks,  many  of  them  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  United  Drug.  But  United  Drug  was 
falling  too.  Lou  didn’t  like  that.  Llis  mind  dwelt  on 
the  thousands  of  Rexall  agents,  many  of  whom 
owned  only  a  few  shares  which  they  had  come  to  re- 
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gard  as  a  solid  investment.  Lou  didn’t  want  those 
shares  to  depreciate  in  value. 

He  wrote: 

“The  year  1920  witnessed  the  most  trying  variety 
of  sentiment  and  commercial  activity  that  ever  took 
place  in  any  one  year  within  recollection.  Business 
throughout  the  entire  country  entered  the  year  full 
steam  ahead.  Manufacturing  industries  were  hasten¬ 
ing  expansion  to  meet  the  shortage  of  goods.  There 
seemed  to  be  an  insatiable  demand.  Prices  were  very 
high  for  all  commodities.  Labor  was  scarce,  highly 
paid  and  inefficient.  War-time  inflation  had  worked 
business  up  to  a  level  that  could  not  endure.  Most 
observing  men  knew  that  this  condition  could  not 
last  forever.  It  was  commonly  expected,  however, 
that  deflation  would  proceed  in  a  gradual,  orderly 
fashion  that  would  not  be  injurious  to  business. 

“The  gathering  events  last  spring  and  summer 
(including  the  break  in  railroad  congestion  and  the 
release  of  vast  quantities  of  merchandise  accumu¬ 
lated  in  transit)  became  more  and  more  powerful 
and  eventually  they  precipitated  an  avalanche  of 
prices  with  a  paralyzing  effect  on  business.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  consequences.  Fortunately  the 
United  Drug  Company’s  business,  owing  to  its 
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unique  characteristics,  was  not  so  badly  affected  by 
these  conditions  as  many  other  industries,  but  they 
made  our  tasks  much  more  burdensome. 

‘‘You  will  recall  we  outlined  in  1919  a  program  to 
enlarge  our  manufacturing  facilities  to  take  care  of 
our  growth  for  the  next  several  years  and  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  in  1920.  It  is  done.  .  .  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  our  St.  Louis  plant,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  got  under  way  the  latter  part  of  1919  and 
the  early  part  of  1920.  We  are  occupying  it.  .  .  The 
new  plant  for  Seamless  Rubber  Company,  at  New 
Haven,  was  started.  It  is  finished  and  operating.  It  is 
the  largest  manufactory  of  druggists’  rubber  sundries 
in  the  world.  A  new  plant  in  Boston  was  acquired  to 
accommodate  the  pure  food  and  soda  fountain  sup¬ 
plies  and  relieve  the  crowded  condition  in  the  Home 
Plant.  The  building  was  entirely  renovated,  newly 
equipped  and  a  complete  refrigerating  warehouse 
added.  Moving  has  been  completed  and  we  are  oper¬ 
ating  there . For  the  first  time  in  the  Com¬ 

pany’s  history  we  are  equipped  to  take  care  of  our 
business  safely.  We  can  double  the  output  with  pres¬ 
ent  plants.  It  is  the  first  time  that  our  Rexall  stock¬ 
holders  have  been  able  to  rely  upon  their  orders  be¬ 
ing  filled  promptly  and  completely. 
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“UNITED  WRITING  PAPER  CO.  .  .  We 
have  relied  on  other  manufacturers  to  make  our 
trade  mark  goods  (stationery).  They  failed  to  de¬ 
liver  the  quantities  ordered  and  rendered  very  unsat¬ 
isfactory  service.  We  therefore  organized  the  United 
Writing  Paper  Company  which  bought  the  Marcus 
Ward  Company  of  Long  Island  City,  American 
Papeterie  Company  and  Eastern  Tablet  Company  of 
Albany,  and  the  Sherman  Envelope  Company  of 
Worcester  .  .  .  RETAIL  BUSINESS.  Our  retail 
business,  the  Louis  K.  Liggett  Company,  has  been 
growing  steadily.  During  1920  we  opened  or  ac¬ 
quired  40  new  stores,  closed  21,  and  are  now  operat¬ 
ing  226  Liggett  Drug  Stores  within  the  United 
States,  showing  sales  in  1920  of  $33,111,754.09,  or 
15%  increase  over  1919.  .  .  Our  expectations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Boots  Pure  Drug  Co.,  Ltd.  are  being 
more  than  realized.  It  shows  an  increase  every  month 
over  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.” 

And  regarding  the  United  Drug  Company’s  in¬ 
come  statement,  thus:  — 

“Our  sales  were  $68,426,179.42,  an  increase  of 
$10,089,345.26,  or  17.3%,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  sales  of  V.  Vivadou  Co.  for  six  months  and 
of  the  United  Drug  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  of  the  L.  K.  Lig- 
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gett  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Canada,  and  the  Great  Britain 
Branch,  for  12  months,  are  not  included  in  1920,  but 
were  in  1919  .  .  .  After  paying  interest  ($701,- 
686.85)  on  outstanding  notes  and  providing  for  divi¬ 
dends  on  all  preferred  stocks,  there  remained  $1 1.02 
per  share  net  earnings  on  common  stock.  This  does 
not  include  the  undistributed  earnings  applicable  to 
the  common  stock  of  Liggett’s  International,  Ltd., 
held  by  United  Drug  Company.”  Small  wonder,  in¬ 
deed,  that  he  was  able  to  wind  up  his  letter  with  this 
brief  peroration —  “I  look  for  a  steady  improvement 
in  general  business  and  a  real  impetus  within  six 
months.  Our  own  business  will  get  its  stride  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  that  time  and  I  believe  we  shall  be  on  the 
road  to  the  greatest  prosperity  we  have  ever  seen.” 

This  was  in  a  general  way  the  truth.  It  was  to 
take  a  little  longer  than  he  thought,  because  some¬ 
thing  else  had  to  happen  first.  And  it  was  to  be  one 
of  the  two  most  intense  dramas  of  his  essentially 
dramatic  life. 

The  stock  market  was  not  good,  all  over  the  list 
securities  were  dropping  down,  down.  The  drift  was 
pretty  steadily  downward.  Oh,  they  wavered  here 
and  there,  up  a  little,  down  a  little  more.  United 
Drug  reached  a  high  of  148  in  1920;  a  low  of  91. 
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The  high  of  1921  was  106,  the  low— and  here  we 
touch  that  spot  of  pure  drama — was  46. 

No  one  will  ever  understand  Louis  Kroh  Liggett 
and  his  sometimes  extraordinary  activities  without 
a  pretty  deep  knowledge  of  the  man.  He  has  always 
trusted  men,  the  men  he  has  known  and  believed  in. 
His  loyalty  has  always  had  about  it  an  unquestion¬ 
ing,  wholehearted  quality  that  knows  no  limitations. 
None.  And  his  unshakable  faith  in  United  Drug  and 
in  the  eight  thousand  established  Rexall  druggists 
who  owned  stock  and  bought  goods  from  their  ‘own’ 
factories  and  laboratories  has  never  been  shaken.  His 
whole  heart  was  in  it  when,  at  twenty-seven,  and  on 

\ 

considerably  less  than  the  proverbial  shoestring,  he 
founded  it.  His  whole  heart  is  in  it  now.  He  believes 
(it  is  instinct,  I  suppose)  in  constructive  building. 
And  he  believes  in  cooperation.  He  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  sort  of  genius  for  all  that.  He  isn’t  a  money- 
man,  really.  He  has  never  possessed  the  fortune  that 
many  a  shrewd  man  in  his  position  would  have 
gathered  in  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  studying  the 
management  of  the  company  over  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years  I  cannot  find  the  faintest  hint  of 
an  indication  that  the  man  ever  made  the  slightest 
attempt  to  feather  his  own  nest.  That  could  easily 
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have  been  done,  of  course.  There  are  hundreds  of 
ways  of  doing  that  sort  of  thing.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  descend  into  dishonesty,  either. 
Not  quite.  No,  his  records  stand  clear;  his  personal 
life  is  an  open  book. 

The  spectacle  of  that  falling  stock  market  hurt 
him.  His  feeling  about  all  those  thousands  of  Rexall 
stockholder-agents  did  the  rest.  He  simply  couldn’t 
believe  that  United  Drug  should  go  down  like  the 
others.  So,  quietly,  without  a  word  to  his  closest 
friends,  he  began  buying  United  Drug  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  He  set  out  to  support  it.  The  drift  downward 
persisted.  United  Drug  was  perfectly  sound.  Lou 
knew  that,  none  better.  He  was  in  a  position  at  the 
moment  (the  winter  of  1920—  21)  to  realize  some¬ 
thing  between  three  and  four  millions  from  his  per¬ 
sonal  fortune.  In  the  course  of  this  mighty  (and 
indeed  gallant)  single-handed  battle  to  stem  the  re¬ 
sistless  tide  during  that  winter  and  spring  he  bought 
and  bought  and  bought.  He  acquired  33,000  shares 
of  United  Drug  at  constantly  dropping  prices.  Alto¬ 
gether,  at  various  times,  the  value  of  these  shares 
ranged  between  three  and  five  million  dollars.  Fi¬ 
nally,  in  the  spring,  his  personal  fortune  was  gone, 
<md  the  stock  was  still  dropping.  United  Drug  itself 
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was  all  right;  it  really  was  flourishing.  This  struggle 
was  wholly  a  personal  matter  with  Lou.  Oh,  a  very 
few  persons  knew  what  he  was  up  to,  but  they  were 
merely  the  trusted  few  who  were  necessary  in  han¬ 
dling  his  transactions.  Not  one  of  these  men  was  a 
director  or  even  an  official.  He  kept  the  company 
entirely  clear.  He  firmly  believed  that  he  could  turn 
that  tide  alone.  I  myself  believe  he  could  have,  had 
the  situation  remained  normal.  But  it  didn’t.  If  he 
could  have  done  it,  during  that  spring,  the  shares 
he  had  bought  would  have  risen  enormously  in 
value  and  his  judgment  and  faith  would  have  been 
fully  justified. 

But  United  Drug  shares  turned  mysterious  on  the 
stock  market.  They  suddenly  began  to  drop  faster 
than  the  general  average  of  the  market.  Lou  fought 
on.  He  would.  He  wasn’t  in  the  habit  of  losing  bat¬ 
tles.  As  rapidly  as  he  acquired  stock  he  placed  it 
here  and  there  as  collateral  for  bank  loans.  He  scat¬ 
tered  these  loans  about.  He  still  kept  the  secret.  Al¬ 
together  he  borrowed  from  about  sixty  banks  in  this 
way,  and  thus  secured  a  few  more  millions  to  throw 
into  the  market. 

This  story  I  have  now  to  tell  must,  I  feel,  have  a 
place  in  this  book.  Because  it  is  the  truth.  As  I  write 
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these  lines  in  August,  1934,  I  realize  that  Lou  him¬ 
self  may  insist  on  deleting  the  entire  incident.  I 
sincerely  hope  he  won’t.  As  the  various  men  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  matter  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  still  alive, 
and  active,  it  is  clearly  better  to  mention  no  names 
and  to  give  no  smallest  hint  or  bit  of  characteriza¬ 
tion.  Lou,  himself,  though  open  as  the  sunlight  re¬ 
garding  all  other  sorts  of  material  for  this  narrative, 
has  never  mentioned  this  particular  matter  in  my 
hearing.  He  attacks  nobody.  If  he  is  knocked  down, 
even  through  treachery,  he  gets  up,  goes  straight 
ahead,  and  keeps  his  mouth  shut.  I  have  picked  it  up 
here  and  there  from  other  men  who  have  come  to 
know,  and  I  don’t  believe  he  has  ever  discussed  it 
with  anybody.  For  Lou  is,  as  one  of  his  associates 
said  to  me  lately,  ‘a  long-suffering  man’.  Nothing  in 
life  can  hurt  him  as  personal  disloyalty  can.  He  has 
never  been  what  we  think  of,  in  the  vernacular,  as 
the  hardboiled  type.  But  he  never  talks  about  such 
things. 

The  reason  for  that  baffling  situation  in  the  stock 
market  was  that  one  man  had  ratted.  This  man  was 
close  to  the  facts.  He  was  one  who  had  to  know  the 
whole  situation  pretty  intimately.  He  knew  that  Lou 
would  buy  United  Drug  until  he  reached  a  point 
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where  he  couldn’t  scrape  up  lunch  money.  And  so 
this  man  sold  United  Drug  short.  Astutely,  merci¬ 
lessly,  he  sold.  Sold  and  sold.  Other  shorts  naturally 
joined  in  this  savage  attack.  That  was  why  United 
Drug  was  pounded  down  into  the  forties,  eventually, 
on  ’change.  And  Lou  bought  until  he  had  nothing 
left  to  buy  anything  with. 

The  rat  made  a  fortune,  of  course.  He  wasn’t  even 
gambling.  It  was  a  sure  thing. 

May  God  have  pity  on  his  soul! 

In  May  Lou  went  over  the  situation  with  his 
attorney,  Frederic  E.  Snow.  Mr.  Snow,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  was  of  the  firm  of  lawyers  who  were  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  to  United  Drug.  Together,  then,  the 
two  of  them  laid  the  situation  before  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

These  gentlemen  were  stunned.  Not  one  man  in 
the  room  had  so  much  as  dreamed  that  Lou  Liggett, 
sitting  there  among  them,  was,  as  the  world  would 
put  it,  a  ruined  man.  Not  even  George  Bence,  Lou’s 
father-in-law.  Though  of  course  you  can’t  really  ruin 
the  Liggetts  of  this  curious  and  by  no  means  wholly 
attractive  world.  Not  really.  But  that  was  what  it 
looked  like. 

Certain  important  and  justifiable  worries  were 
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cleared  up  at  once.  The  disaster  was  entirely  personal 
to  Lou.  United  Drug  and  all  its  subsidiary  corpora¬ 
tions  were  thriving.  His  personal  catastrophe  had  had 
no  effect  on  them,  none  whatever.  More,  it  hadn’t 
even  affected  his  administrative  work.  Except  that  he 
was  a  graver,  quieter  man,  his  day’s  work  was  regu¬ 
larly  done. 

After  explaining  the  situation,  Lou  left  the  room 
but  Snow  remained  to  answer  questions  and  to  ad¬ 
vise  in  his  legal  capacity.  There  was  only  one  plan 
brought  up  among  the  directors  that  day.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  Lou’s  vision  and  grasp  and  of  his 
personal  control  of  the  whole  vast  business  at  every 
nerve-center,  it  was  felt  that  a  way  should  be  found 
to  rehabilitate  him.  It  was  proposed  that  they  should, 
as  the  Board  of  Directors,  vote  him  a  loan  which 
would  enable  him  to  rescue  his  collateral  from  those 
sixty  banks.  A  cogent  argument  was  that  if  some¬ 
thing  wasn’t  done  the  banks  would  certainly  call  his 
loans  and  then  throw  those  33,000  shares  on  the 
market,  with  what  further  disastrous  results  nobody 
could  foresee.  The  loan  would  have  to  be  a  big  one. 
Serious  business,  this.  It  was  discovered  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  wealthy  man,  a  large  stockholder  though  not  a 
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director  of  the  Company,  stood  ready  to  help  with 
the  loan. 

Snow  advised  them  at  this  point,  as  was  his  duty, 
that  if  they  voted  the  loan,  the  stockholders  might 
hold  them,  as  directors,  personally  answerable.  It 
was  a  tough  nut  to  crack,  but  they  stuck  by  their 
president  (and  their  friend)  and  put  the  loan 
through.  The  matter  appeared  to  be  settled.  They 
separated  and  went  to  their  homes,  many  of  which 
were  at  a  considerable  distance.  And  for  two  months 
it  was  supposed  that  the  loan  had  gone  through  and 
that  Lou  had  been  relieved  of  his  more  acute 
troubles. 

But  it  hadn’t  gone  through.  The  certain  wealthy 
man  changed  his  mind  and  withheld  his  aid.  This 
changed  the  complexion  of  the  thing.  Lou  did  not 
accept  the  loan.  And,  in  character  to  the  last,  he 
went  quietly  on  administering  and  building  the 
business,  saying  nothing  whatever  about  it,  even  to 
his  closest  friends,  and  squaring  his  shoulders  to 
meet  whatever  might  befall. 

The  blow  fell  on  his  fellow  directors  when  he 
wrote  the  Tear  Pardner’  letter  of  July  27th.  Within 
the  space  of  two  days  in  mid-July,  United  Drug  stock 
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was  hammered  down  29  points,  from  83  to  54.  And 
that  was  the  end  of  the  long  battle. 

“As  I  am  dictating  this  letter  my  attorneys  are 
drawing  up  papers  by  which  I  will  transfer  all  of  my 
personal  assets  for  the  benefit  of  my  creditors.  In 
plain  English  that  means  that  my  personal  affairs  are 
so  involved  that  in  order  to  protect  them  Trustees 
were  necessary,  but  this  in  no  way  affects  the  United 
Drug  Company  and  its  interests,  nor  any  stockholder 
who  owns  United  Drug  outright.  What  the  stock 
market  value  of  United  Drug  is  today  means  only  a 
big  shrinkage  in  paper  value  to  you  stockholders. 

“THE  UNITED  DRUG  COMPANY  IS  AS 
SOUND  AS  A  NUT,  AND  SO  IS  LIGGETT’S 
INTERNATIONAL. 

“While  I  have  personally  come  to  grief,  I  have 
seen  that  the  interests  of  the  United  Drug  Company 
have  been  cared  for,  and  properly  cared  for  at  that. 
It  will  hurt  me  worse  than  any  loss  I  am  going  to 
sustain  myself  to  have  you  stockholders  lose  any  of 
your  interest  in  this  business  through  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  just  what  the  conditions  are.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  feeling  I  don’t  think  I  would  have  said  any¬ 
thing  about  my  personal  affairs,  but  I  am  so  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  United  Drug  Company  that  you  are 
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entitled  to  know  all  about  them.  As  I  dictate  this 
letter  my  mind  goes  back  to  eighteen  years  ago  when 
we  started,  and  to  the  men  who  put  up  the  money  to 
help  me  start  this  business;  I  see  the  original  four¬ 
teen  employees,  and  I  see  it  now— a  tremendous  or¬ 
ganization  doing  business  throughout  the  English 
speaking  world  with  over  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  annual  sales  (he  appears  to  be  including  all 
the  subsidiary  companies  in  this)  with  intrinsic 
values  back  of  it  that  do  not  justify  the  sale  of  any 
of  our  stocks  at  the  present  market  price.  So— I  beg 
of  you— unless  you  owe  money  on  your  stocks  and 
are  forced  to,  don’t  you  sell  a  share  of  your  stock.  It 
is  you  retail  dealers  I  am  thinking  of  when  I  say  this. 
This  is  your  business.  What  is  happening  to  me  per¬ 
sonally  has  no  bearing  on  the  situation.  Even  if  it 
were  not  for  your  large  stockholding  interests  in  this 
business  you  would  still  dictate  to  and  dominate  the 
company  by  reason  of  the  volume  you  give  to  it. 
You  are  riding  in  the  saddle;  I  am  leading  the  horse 
and  I  propose  to  do  so  irrespective  of  what  the  stock 
market  may  do  to  my  personal  affairs. 

“Let  me  say  here  that  my  assets  have  shrunken  in 
their  market  value  over  five  million  dollars  in  the 
last  eight  months.  I  have  bought  United  Drug  Com- 
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pany  stock  at  $142  per  share,  and  have  continued  to 
buy  it  right  down  to  $80.  In  other  words,  I  have 
bought  it  as  long  as  I  could,  and  haven’t  sold  a  share. 

I  have  had  it  up  as  collateral  security  to  the  loans 
I  made  in  order  to  buy  this  stock.  The  attitude  of 
these  creditors  can  only  be  determined  after  my 
Trustees  get  in  touch  with  them. 

“Altogther  I  hold  thirty-nine  thousand  shares  of 
United  Drug  Company  and  Liggett’s  Internationa! 
common  stocks.  I  believed  in  these  securities;  I  still 
believe  in  them.  No  matter  what  I  may  have  to  go 
through,  if  I  am  wiped  out  of  this  interest,  my 
opinion  of  this  stock  is  not  going  to  change.  I 
KNOW  THIS  BUSINESS— I  KNOW  ITS  EARN¬ 
ING  VALUE— I  KNOW  ITS  GOODWILL-built 
as  it  is  upon  a  cooperative  policy  with  you  gentle¬ 
men,  which  makes  for  it  a  sounder  industrial  than 
any  that  I  know  of  in  this  country  today.  But  these 
are  tough  times.  We  have  had  to  take  inventory 
losses  on  sugar,  rubber  and  things  of  that  character, 
but  a  substantial  part  has  been  liquidated  out  of  the 
business,  and  our  financial  condition  today  is  excel¬ 
lent.  Such  a  condition  you  can  quite  understand, 

and  no  matter  what  the  stock  market  is  doing,  it  is 
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not  for  you,  the  backbone  of  this  business,  to  sell 
your  stock. 

“Stories  will  be  rife.  All  kinds  of  things  will  be 
said  about  me  and  my  outside  enterprises;  that  I 
have  lost  tremendous  sums  in  other  ventures.  This 
is  not  true;  neither  is  it  true  that  I  have  gambled  in 
the  stock  market,  unless  you  call  buying  United 
Drug  stock  on  borrowed  money  gambling  ...  I 
have  always  bought  my  proportion  of  United  Drug 
Company’s  stocks,  paying  for  it  in  cash  at  the  same 
price  as  any  other  stockholder;  I  have  borrowed 
money  to  do  it.  In  1916  when  we  took  over  the  Riker 
business  we  all  made  a  large  profit;  we  got  three  and 
one-quarter  shares  for  each  one  that  we  held.  At 
that  time  I  could  have  cleaned  up  by  selling  some 
of  my  stock  and  paying  off  my  debts,  and  again  later 
when  the  stock  sold  as  high  as  $175  a  share  I  could 
have  cleaned  up  by  selling  a  portion  of  my  stocks. 
...  I  have  carried  it  along  at  high  rates  of  interest, 
and  stuck  by  the  ship,  never  selling  a  share.  I  never 
dreamed,  and  you  can  quite  understand  that  I  never 
would  have  suggested  people  buying  our  stock  at  par 
and  at  $95  a  few  months  ago,  that  United  Drug  Com¬ 
pany  common  would  sell  at  the  price  it  is  selling  for 
in  the  market  today.  .  .  The  wild  stories  that  have 
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been  told  of  our  business  and  of  me  personally  have 
had  their  effect  marketwise.  I  am  paying  today  as 
few  men  have  to  pay,  for  possible  overconfidence  or 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  stock  market  and  its  opera¬ 
tions  and  effects,  but  I  will  pay  very  cheerfully  and 
give  up  everything  I  have  ever  earned  and  start  life 
all  over  again  gladly,  if  I  can  only  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  stockholders  of  this  company  appre¬ 
ciate  that  the  business  has  been  in  no  way  affected. 
.  .  These  (new)  buildings  are  all  paid  for  and  we 
are  ‘set’  in  a  manufacturing  way  for  five  years’ 
growth.  We  can  manufacture  two  dollars’  worth  of 
goods  today  where  we  could  manufacture  only  one, 
without  putting  a  dollar  into  buildings,  machinery 
or  anything  else  ...  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  time 
in  the  United  Drug  Company’s  history  when  its 
business  looked  any  better  to  me  than  at  this  writ¬ 
ing.  Our  July  business  to  date  is  ahead  23%  over 
last  year,  even  at  reduced  prices.  Following  the  slump 
that  we  have  had  in  business  for  six  months,  to  me 
it  is  evident  that  the  tide  has  turned  and  our  volume 
is  upward.  .  .  If  this  letter  seems  to  you  to  be  overly 
intimate,  please  realize  that  I  feel  an  intimacy  with 
you  that  has  allowed  me  to  recite  to  you  my  personal 
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affairs  in  a  manner  that  I  would  naturally  like  to 
keep  back.” 

The  world  in  which  dwelt  those  nearly  eight 
thousand  Rexall  druggist-stockholders  was  rocked  to 
its  foundations.  The  stories,  the  whisperings,  to 
which  Lou  referred  in  his  letter,  were  spreading  like 
an  autumn  gale.  Yet  the  Rexall  stockholders  reacted 
loyally  to  a  man.  When  I  myself  saw  the  letters  and 
telegrams  that  were  pouring  in  all  day  and  every  day 
(this  must  have  been  only  about  a  month  after  that 
amazingly  candid  letter  went  out,  a  little  one  side  or 
the  other  of  Sept,  ist)  they  filled,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recall  the  scene  now,  thirteen  years  later,  something 
near  a  dozen  pine  boxes  and  packing  cases  that  were 
stacked  about  Lou’s  office  in  the  corner  of  the  huge 
Boston  plant.  And  every  letter,  every  telegram, 
glowed  with  sympathy.  There  were  simply  innumer¬ 
able  offers  of  help.  But  the  dominant  strain  was  a 
question — ‘How  can  we  help?  What  can  we  do?’ 

At  first  it  was  not  at  all  clear  what  they  could  do. 
Certainly  the  United  Drug  Company  itself  couldn’t 
do  much  of  anything.  The  energy,  the  fervor,  could 
spring  from  nothing  on  earth  but  the  fine  old  co¬ 
operative  spirit  and  faith  on  which  the  business  had 
been  founded.  And  insofar  as  that  spirit  could  be 
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organized  and  put  to  the  desperate  business  of  res¬ 
cue,  the  work  must  be  organized  and  put  through 
by  the  Rexall  men  themselves.  Hardly  two  or  three 
days  had  passed  before  a  group  of  these  men  fairly 
leaped  into  action.  Natural  leaders,  these  few  Rexal- 
lites— J.  C.  Brady  of  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Fred  S. 
Rogers  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.;  J.  N.  Staples  of  Bos¬ 
ton;  a  very  few  others.  Brady  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  original  forty  stockholders,  an  experienced 
man,  ripe  in  wisdom.  Staples  was  General  Manager 
of  United  Drug  and  therefore  dropped  out  after 
helping  at  the  beginning.  Rogers,  a  director  of  the 
company,  owned  a  small  chain  of  Rexall  stores  in  the 
lesser  cities  of  eastern  New  York  and  was  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  position  to  assume  a  measure  of  leadership 
in  the  movement.  A  plan  was  swiftly  forming  in  the 
minds  of  these  men. 

Lou  had  assigned  everything  he  owned  to  three 
trustees,  who  acted  for  the  creditors— even  the  estate 
in  Chestnut  Hill  that  was  his  home.  These  trustees 
were  Frederic  C.  Dumaine,  Frank  W.  Remick,  and 
Neal  Rantoul.  It  was  their  business  to  wind  up  his 
affairs.  They  naturally  enough,  would  have  felt  dis¬ 
posed  to  sell  for  whatever  price  they  could  get  the 
United  Drug  stock  which  Lou  had  turned  over  to 
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those  sixty  banks  as  collateral  for  his  loans.  But  that 
would  mean  a  further  serious  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  stock.  It  might  even  injure  the  United  Drug 
Company  itself  beyond  repair.  So  these  three  gentle¬ 
men,  when  they  learned  that  a  well-conceived  at¬ 
tempt  was  under  way  to  take  over  all  the  pledged 
stock,  sensibly  held  off. 

We  have  had  occasion,  earlier  in  this  narrative 
to  dwell  on  the  Rexall  Clubs  which  had  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  These  state 
groups,  along  with  the  Canadian  and  other  groups, 
had  so  flourished  that  an  International  Association 
of  Rexall  Clubs  had  come  into  being,  of  which  the 
president  was,  in  1921,  Harry  A.  Dockum,  of  Wich¬ 
ita,  Kansas.  Mr.  Dockum  was  an  able  and  energetic 
man,  fully  imbued  with  what  had  come  to  be  known 
as  the  ‘Rexall  Spirit’.  The  telegraph  wires  began 
humming.  Meetings  of  Rexall  druggists  were  ar¬ 
ranged  for  mid-August  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco.  Harry  Dockum  blazed  with  energy. 
As  early  as  August  3rd,  before  the  plan  could  be 
worked  out,  he  wrote  to  all  the  Rexall  agents— 

“Come  on,  fellows!  Crowd  up  close  and  let’s  give 
the  Big  Boss  three  cheers  and  shout  it  so  darned  loud 
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that  he  can  hear  it  in  Boston.  Send  it  on  a  telegraph 
blank,  a  letter  head,  or  a  post  card,  but  send  it. 

“If  every  one  of  us  wants  to  see  Mr.  Liggett  back 
on  his  feet  financially,  and  our  own  personal  inter¬ 
ests  enhanced  in  value  more  than  we  ever  dreamed, 
there  is  just  one  way  to  do  it;  send  business  in  to 
the  company  as  you  have  never  done  before  and  con¬ 
centrate  your  sales  force  to  sell  United  Drug  Com¬ 
pany  products  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  and  now 
more  than  ever. 

“Let’s  show  Wall  Street  speculators  what  Rexall- 
ism  is!! 

The  President  of  the  Rexall  Clubs  in  each  state 
took  hold.  The  States  were  divided,  all  of  them,  into 
districts,  each  with  a  captain.  Quotas  were  worked 
out  in  the  fullest  detail.  The  central  organization 
became  known  as  the  Rexall  Loyalty  Trust  Fund. 
There  was  a  long  list  of  names  on  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Board;  the  Trustees  who  had  entire  control 
were— Harry  A.  Dockum  of  Wichita,  Fred  S.  Rogers 
of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  William  S.  White,  Dover, 
N.  J.,  A.  E.  Riesling,  Houston,  Texas,  E.  J.  Murphy, 
Quincy,  Mass.  Their  task  was  to  organize  and  drive 
the  spontaneous  impulse  that  existed  among  Rexal- 
lites  everywhere.  The  plan  was  simply  for  every 
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druggist-stockholder  to  subscribe  every  penny  that 
he  could.  In  exchange  he  would  be  given  a  Loyalty 
Trust  Fund  certificate  bearing  interest  at  6%,  to  be 
paid  off  at  some  later  date;  this  date,  as  the  Trustees 
saw  it,  would  come  toward  the  end  of  1926.  Five 
years.  The  American  Trust  Company  of  Boston  took 
charge  of  the  banking  and  accounting  end  of  the 
campaign  at  a  low  commission  rate  and  in  a  remark¬ 
ably  friendly  and  cooperative  spirit.  Some  others 
besides  the  Rexall  agents  came  quickly  forward  to 
help.  Lou’s  motives  in  trying  to  protect  the  United 
Drug  stock,  his  known  character  and  genius  were 
widely  recognized;  it  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
generally  felt  that  he  was  too  valuable  a  man  to  be 
allowed  to  go  under.  One  case  in  particular  should 
be  noted  here;  Albert  E.  Siebert  of  New  York,  who 
had  been  Cobb’s  attorney  in  the  million  dollar  suit 
against  Lou,  years  earlier,  now  came  forward  and 
asked  the  privilege  of  subscribing  for  some  of  the 
certificates. 

At  the  New  York  meeting,  held  at  the  Hotel 
McAlpin  on  August  16th,  Fred  Rogers  struck  the 
keynote  of  the  campaign  in  a  ringing  speech  that 
came  straight  from  the  heart.  It  is  so  vigorous  and 
so  full  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Rexall- 
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United  Drug  interests  that  I  give  it  in  full.  For  it 
exactly  expresses  the  remarkably  personal  (yes,  even 
emotional)  quality  of  the  United  Drug-Rexall  en¬ 
terprise. 

What  I  have  to  say  today  needs  no  eloquence.  It 
speaks  for  itself.  I  only  want,  in  a  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  way,  but  without  a  trace  of  passion  or  of 
resentment,  to  tell  you  of  a  terrible  tragedy— a  story 
of  a  remorseless  movement  which  has  well  nigh 
crushed  our  beloved  Leader  and  Chief.  The  child 
of  his  brain— the  institution  which  he  conceived  and 
the  structure  which  he  reared— was  attacked,  whether 
in  a  spirit  of  competition,  revenge  or  merely  the 
chance  selection  of  professional  traders,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  say.  I  have  my  suspicions — suspicions 
backed  by  certain  facts.  This  I  know— he  declined 
to  accede  to  certain  suggestions  from  competitive  in¬ 
terests  and  it  seems  quite  possible  that  because  of 
this  there  was  launched  with  their  approval,  if  not 
their  financial  backing,  a  diabolic,  hellishly  con¬ 
ceived  plan  to  ruin  him— a  ruthless  determination  to 
break  down,  if  possible,  all  that  he  had  built. 

Some  of  his  friends  were  cognizant  of  the  threat¬ 
ened  situation  but  a  plan  was  suggested  which  it  was 
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hoped  would  obviate  all  that  has  since  occurred. 
When  the  disaster  became  public,  we  knew  the  plan 
had  failed.  Mr.  Brady,  Dockum,  Federmann  and  I 
met  at  Boston.  Mr.  Liggett  was  not  there;  the  audi¬ 
tors  were  about  completing  their  labors  and  we  at 
once  saw  that  something  must  be  done,  and  done 
quickly  if  Mr.  Liggett’s  stock  was  not  to  be  thrown 
on  the  market  with  consequent  depressing  effect 
upon  your  holdings  and  practical  ruin  to  him.  We 
had  but  to  look  through  the  thousands  of  letters  and 
telegrams  of  proffered  aid  from  Rexall  stockholders 
to  realize  that  here  was  certain  help.  With  legal 
advice  we  worked  until  out  of  our  labors  was  born 
the  “Rexall  Loyalty  Trust  Fund”.  No  time  was  to 
be  lost,  already  part  of  his  stock  had  been  forced 
upon  the  market.  By  negotiations  with  his  Trustees 
we  found  that  they  were  cordial  to  any  plan  which 
would  conserve  his  holdings  and  keep  them  intact 
for  him. 


PLAN 

Visualize  what  it  would  mean  to  you  suddenly  to 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  realization  that  the 
material  results  of  your  entire  life’s  work  in  a  few 
short  hours  had  crumbled  to  the  dust.  I  know  Rexall 
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men  well  enough  to  believe  that  not  a  one  of  us 
would  lie  down  or  quit.  We  would  all  come  back  in 
some  way,  but  would  we  come  back  half-heartedly, 
limping  and  lamenting,  or  would  we  come  back 
with  courage,  fortitude,  determination  and  hope? 
Wouldn’t  a  good  deal  of  it  depend  upon  the  attitude 
of  our  friends?  If  they  proved  to  be  only  fair-weather 
friends  and  to  have  turned  from  us  in  our  adversity, 
despite  our  pride,  despite  our  resolution,  there 
would  be  within  our  hearts  a  bitter  disappointment 
-a  feeling  of  desolation— far  greater  than  the  loss  of 
worldly  wealth;  and  that’s  why  Rexallites  are  assem¬ 
bling  here  today  and  in  Chicago  and  ’Frisco,  from 
every  section  of  this  broad  land.  We  want  to  prove 
to  our  Leader  that  we  are  not  only  fair-weather 
friends,  but  foul-weather  friends— friends  through 
thick  and  thin. 

We  will  hear  his  detractors  say  that  he  attempted 
too  much.  Let  us  agree  that  he  has  always  attempted 
too  much.  We  were  told  he  had  attempted  too  much 
when  he  bought  the  first  little  brick  building  on 
Leon  Street.  There  were  stockholders  then  who  said 
that  we  were  fools  to  put  all  our  money  in  brick 
and  mortar.  The  answer  is  given  in  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  needs  of  subsequent  years  which  eventuated 
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in  the  plant  which  is  there  today.  We  were  told  he 
had  attempted  too  much  when  he  organized  the 
National  Cigar  Stands  Co.  But  we  know  what  it 
means  to  us  and  we  know  the  profits  that  it  turns  in 
to  the  parent  concern.  We  were  told  that  he  had 
attempted  too  much  when  he  started  the  Liggett 
Drug  Stores.  Yet  we  know  that  they  have  not  only 
given  a  wonderful  performance  themselves,  but  were 
the  means  of  killing  off  dangerous  competition  for 
all  of  us  and  securing  representations  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  centers.  We  were  told  that  he  had  attempted 
too  much  when  he  opened  Canada  to  Rexall  busi¬ 
ness.  Yet  the  Canadian  Company  and  its  holdings 
and  that  splendid  brotherhood  of  Rexallites  across 
the  border  seal  with  approval  the  move  he  then 
made.  We  were  told  that  he  had  attempted  too 
much  when  he  went  to  England  with  the  Rexall 
line.  Yet  the  United  Drug  Company  was  one  of  the 
few  institutions  that  was  able  to  carry  on  success¬ 
fully  in  that  country  throughout  the  war.  We  were 
told  that  he  had  attempted  too  much  when  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  Boots  business  in  England,  and  I  know 
there  are  some  stockholders  who  still  feel  that  this 
was  so.  It  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  contributing 
causes  to  his  present  situation.  Mr.  Liggett  has  al- 
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ways  taken  up  every  dollar’s  worth  of  rights  that 
came  to  him  as  a  stockholder  in  the  new  issues 
which  the  expansion  of  the  business  required. 
When  he  didn’t  have  cash  to  do  this,  he  borrowed 
on  his  Drug  Co.  securities  to  raise  the  cash  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  financing  plans  and  this  accounts, 
in  a  large  measure,  for  his  present  situation. 

Admitting  that  he  has  always  attempted  too  much, 
we  must  all  agree  that  he  always  accomplished  corre¬ 
spondingly.  The  man  who  never  attempts  too  much 
would  be  just  like  the  retail  druggist  of  25  years  ago. 
If  he  had  not  attempted  too  much  the  United  Drug 
Co.  would  still  be  composed  of  the  original  Forty, 
and  we  would  still  be  working  in  a  rut.  Without  his 
leadership,  without  his  encouragement,  where  would 
we  have  gotten  the  education  and  opportunities  that 
make  us  what  we  are  today?  If  he  had  not  attempted 
too  much  and  if  we  had  not  followed  him  in  his 
attempts,  there  would  be  no  United  Drug  Company 
at  this  time. 

Big  as  he  is,  he  has  never  forgotten  that  success 
came  from  his  Rexall  Agents.  I  well  recall  the  first 
dinner  that  he  gave  in  his  new  home— the  home 
which  he  is  now  about  to  lose.  It  was  an  impromptu 
affair,  given  to  the  Directors  of  the  United  Drug  Co. 
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We  expressed  our  appreciation  at  having  been  the 
first  guests.  His  reply  was  typical  of  his  attitude 
toward  his  stockholders.  He  said  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  first  entertainment  given  in 
that  house  should  be  for  Rexall  Agents  for  he  real¬ 
ized,  that  without  their  help  and  support,  the  home 
would  not  have  been  possible.  And  that’s  the  home 
—due  to  the  cooperation  of  his  Rexall  Agents— that’s 
the  house  which  it  is  proposed  to  save  for  him  today. 

For  years  we  have  been  proud  of  our  Rexall  motto 
-‘  ONE  FOR  ALL,  AND  ALL  FOR  ONE”.  To¬ 
day  comes  the  chance  to  prove  whether  it  will  be 
“All  for  One”.  All  of  us  for  Louis  K. — our  beloved 
Leader,  our  President,  always  our  Friend.  He  has 
never  been  too  busy  to  take  care  of  the  troubles  of 
any  of  us  who  came  to  him.  Time  and  again,  you 
and  I  know  of  help  that  he  has  given  us  in  various 
and  unostentatious  ways.  In  the  midst  of  his  recent 
troubles,  when  he  was  keeping  them  all  to  himself, 
one  of  our  fellows  hurried  to  Boston  with  what  he 
thought  was  financial  disaster.  After  he  had  gone  I 
asked  Mr.  Liggett  if  he  had  taken  care  of  so-and-so’s 
troubles.  In  that  good-natured  hearty  way,  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  man,  he  laughed  and  said,  “I  took 
care  of  him,  but  he  doesn’t  know  what  trouble  is”. 
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Never  a  word  of  his  own  troubles  at  that  time.  I 
knew  they  were  pressing,  but  I  had  no  idea  that 
under  that  brave  front  was  concealed  all  that  has 
since  come  to  the  surface.  Time  and  again  he  has 
helped  us.  Time  and  again  he  has  sent  us  back  to 
our  work  with  courage  and  fortitude  for  whatever 
might  come.  Now  his  turn  has  come.  Louis  K.  is  on 
the  rocks  and  we  are  here  today  to  fashion  a  rope 
long  enough  and  strong  enough  to  pull  him  off.  We 
alone  can  do  it.>  It  is  on  our  conscience,  it  is  in  our 
hearts,  it  is  in  our  will  that  the  man  who  has  done 
all  for  us  may  now  see  that  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters  will  surely  be  returned. 

We  have  got  to  raise  three  million  dollars,  and  I 
hear  you  say  it  is  a  tremendous  order.  Agreed.  The 
greater  the  man,  the  greater  the  job.  The  greater 
the  accomplishment,  the  greater  our  evidence  of  re¬ 
gard.  This  isn’t  going  to  be  a  job.  It  isn’t  going  to 
be  work — it  is  going  to  be  strictly  and  purely  a  labor 
of  love  for  the  Big  Man.  We  are  going  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  Louis  K.  Liggett  is  still  a  big  man— 
that  while  he  built  a  big  organization  and  a  big  busi¬ 
ness  he  did  more  than  that.  He  built  a  fellowship  of 
big  men  with  big  visions  and  big  hearts  and  a  love 
too  big  to  let  him  suffer  now.  We  will  tell  the  hnan- 
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cial  world  that  our  good-will  account  means  more 
than  any  good-will  account  on  any  balance  sheet  in 
any  commercial  organization  in  this  wide,  wide 
world. 

A  financier  recently  criticised  the  amount  of  good 
will  which  we  carried  on  our  balance  sheet.  Knowing 
this  plan  was  under  way,  I  merely  replied  to  him— 
“Wait  thirty  days  and  then  tell  me  what  the  good 
will  of  the  United  Drug  Co.  is  worth.  We  have  a 
plan  that  will  ring  throughout  the  land  as  the  most 
positive  valuation  of  good  will  behind  any  Trade 
Mark  in  the  history  of  commerce.” 

We  will  show  Louis  K.  that  he  builded  better  than 
he  knew — that  he  hasn’t  only  our  admiration  and 
our  love  and  affection,  but  that  he  has  our  backing 
in  any  spot  or  place  where  the  race  of  life  may  be 
run.  We  will  certify  by  our  action  that  he  still  is  our 
Leader.  We  will  testify  to  his  leadership  by  keeping 
him  where  we  would  always  have  him— leading  his 
loyal  Rexall  Legion  to  greater  and  greater  success! 
Driving  the  United  Drug  Co.  to  its  utmost  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  his  own  fortune.  And  just  so  rapidly 
as  he  rehabilitates  himself,  in  like  manner  will  he 
add  value  to  your  stock  and  mine.  He  is  not  worry¬ 
ing  about  himself,  but,  as  he  expresses  it,  he  is 
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glorying  in  the  association  of  the  old  friends  who 
have  stood  by  him  all  these  years. 

He  is  with  us  every  way  and  he  will  come  back 
anyway— but  this  evidence  of  our  regard  for  him 
will  fill  him  with  a  zeal  and  an  enthusiasm  and  a 
determination  which  all  the  buffetings  of  Wall 
Street,  all  the  stabs  of  unfriendly  association,  all  the 
sneers  of  those  who  do  not  wish  him  well,  will  never 
touch.  We  are  here  to  inaugurate  a  movement  that 
will  save  him  his  home  and  save  him  to  us.  Picture 
to  yourself  what  might  happen  if  his  stock  passed  to 
unfriendly  hands.  We  know  of  interests  that  would 
like  to  get  that  stock.  We  know  of  interests  that 
would  be  very  glad  to  control  our  Company.  What 
would  you  give  for  your  stock  if  you  didn’t  have 
Louis  K.  just  at  this  time?  He  has  built  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  built  it  well,  inside  and  out.  Outside  with 
eight  thousand  loyal  men  like  yourselves  who  are 
ready  to  stand  and  take  the  gaff  with  him.  Inside 
with  the  bravest  lot  of  associates  that  you  ever  saw. 
Men  who  are  not  whimpering  about  themselves,  but 
concerned  solely  for  the  interests  of  their  Big  Chief; 
men  who  will  work  their  heads  off  for  Louis  K.; 
who  will  take  whatever  is  dealt  out  to  them  as  long 
as  it  comes  from  him.  Who  else  in  the  world  could 
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hold  men  like  that?  With  his  stock  controlled  by 
ourselves,  voted  by  ourselves,  we  can  let  the  market 
go  hang.  We  can  forget  the  bears.  We  can  smile  at 
their  rumors  and  stories  for  we  know  back  home  in 
your  town  and  mine,  and  thousands  of  other  towns 
just  like  ours,  there  is  the  power  and  strength  and 
control  of  the  United  Drug  Co.  which  Wall  Street 
or  unfriendly  competition  cannot  take  away 

We  will  now  show  the  world  what  Louis  K.  means 
to  us.  We  will  show  the  world  and  Wall  Street  that 
when  eight  thousand  men  will  do  a  thing,  it  can  be 
done— that  we  don’t  content  ourselves  with  loving 
cups,  but  the  history  of  the  United  Drug  Co.  is  re¬ 
plete  with  loving  deeds.  About  the  only  unkindly 
remark  that  I  have  heard  since  his  misfortune  came 
from  a  man  who  sneeringly  said— “Well,  Liggett  is 
nothing  but  a  retail  druggist”. 

“Nothing  but  a  retail  druggist.”  All  right,  let’s 
have  it  so.  If  Louis  K.  to  his  enemies  and  critics  is 
a  retail  druggist,  it’s  up  to  us,  as  retail  druggists,  to 
show  the  world  to  what  heights  a  retail  druggist  can 
attain.  This  is  a  movement  conceived  by  retail  drug¬ 
gists— this  is  a  movement  developed  by  retail  drug¬ 
gists— this  is  a  movement  executed  by  retail  druggists 
—and  this  is  a  movement  that  is  going  to  be  acconr 
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plished  by  the  combined  will  and  determination  of 
eight  thousand  loyal  retail  druggists. 

Louis  K.  Liggett,  a  Retail  Druggist— and  on  the 
rocks.  Rocks— Rocks— To  Hell  with  the  rocks.  Let’s 
Go. 

These  strange  business  men  subscribed  enough  to 
rescue  Liggett  from  his  personal  difficulties.  And  his 
shares  were  not  dumped  on  the  market.  The  heart¬ 
breaking  corner  was  turned— amazingly  turned. 

4 

Yes,  they  did  it.  Only  three  of  the  sixty  banks  fore¬ 
closed.  The  aggregate  amount  that  had  to  be  raised 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,000.  The  Trus¬ 
tees  raised  the  last  half  million  by  pledging  against  it 
some  of  the  stock  that  had  already  been  released  by 
the  banks.  In  November  the  three  trustees  of  the 
creditors  were  dismissed.  The  five  trustees  of  the 
Rexall  Loyalty  Trust  Fund  were  through  with 
their  great  task,  or  so  it  might  naturally  have  been 
supposed.  Lou  himself,  who  knew  only  a  little  about 
the  details  of  the  drive,  had  then  to  take  hold  in 
person.  He  had  been  told  that  there  were  three  thou¬ 
sand  subscribers,  but  he  did  not  know  who  they 
might  be.  On  November  15th,  three  months  after 
the  inception  of  the  campaign,  certificates  were  sent 
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to  all  these  subscribers  to  run  five  years  at  6%  in¬ 
terest.  It  only  remained  for  him  to  pay  them  all  off, 
adding  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  naturally  heavy 
cost  of  the  organization  work  and  the  interest.  Every¬ 
body  concerned  made  a  neat  profit  out  of  the  trans¬ 
action  excepting  Lou  himself.  And  he  was  to  settle 
the  whole  trust  indebtedness,  as  it  later  worked  out, 
not  in  five  years  but  in  three.  His  own  phrase — 
'United  Drug  is  sound  as  a  nut’— proved  accurate 
indeed.  To  be  sure  his  personal  financial  problems 
were  tough  enough.  But  he  had  his  stock  back  and 
it  was  steadily  mounting  in  value.  His  only  other  con¬ 
siderable  outside  interest  had  been  an  investment  in 
the  Winchester  Arms  Company.  That  stock  rose 
also,  and  he  was  able  to  sell  enough  of  it  to  help 
himself  substantially  without  breaking  his  record 
of  never  having  sold  United  Drug.  But  we  need 
hardly  concern  ourselves  with  the  details  of  his  come¬ 
back,  for  the  next  few  years  were  so  much  bigger 
and  more  profitable  than  any  of  his  dreams  that  the 
details  now  seem  unimportant. 

Small  wonder  that  in  his  letter  of  November  16th, 
21,  to  Fred  Rogers  the  emotion  that  stirred  him  so 
deeply  had  to  be  held  down  with  some  determina¬ 
tion: 
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“I  have  yours  of  yesterday.  I  will  not  attempt  .  .  . 
to  shake  you  by  the  hand  when  I  see  you  for  fear  I 
will  still  find  it  lame  .  .  .  thanks  to  you  and  your 
work;  yesterday  I  said  good-bye  to  my  Trustees  (he 
refers  here,  I  imagine,  to  the  three  gentlemen  who 
had  served  his  creditors,  Messrs.  Dumaine  et  al). 
This  morning,  however,  I  executed  the  final  papers 
which  transfer  all  of  my  real  estate  to  you  individu¬ 
ally  (his  home).  I  am  in  hopes  some  day,  Boss,  that 
I  can  pay  you  off  and  take  it  back  (He  did.)  Already 
definite  plans  are  forming  in  my  mind  for  working 
this  out. 

‘‘At  the  present  moment  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  General  Letter  that  ought  to  go  out  today, 
and  yet  I  cannot  write  it,  my  mind  is  not  in  the 
right  frame  of  mind  for  it  yet— it  is  a  letter  of  appre¬ 
ciation  that  I  want  to  write  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  United  Drug  Company.  I  feel  that  it  should  go 
to  all  the  ‘Dear  Pardners’  and  not  (merely)  to  those 
who  subscribed  to  the  Fund.  The  Fund  list  it  is  not 
intended  for  me  to  know;  it’s  an  organization  that 
Jim  Brady  and  yourself  started.  You  may  say  any 
others  could  have,  and  that  is  right,  but  they  didn’t 
—you  did  it.  For  me  to  write  only  to  you  and  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done  would  not  be  right; 
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for  me  to  write  to  the  Trustees  and  thank  them  for 
what  they  have  done  would  not  be  right;  for  me  to 
write  to  those  and  to  the  three  thousand  subscribers 
to  the  Fund  and  thank  them  for  their  loyalty  and 
support  would  not  be  right;  I  think  I  should  write 
to  ALL  the  stockholders.  I  hope  you  will  agree  with 
me.  If  you  don’t,  wire  me,  Fred,  what  your  reasons 
are,  because  I  want  to  get  this  letter  off  on  Thursday 
or  Friday  of  this  week. 

4 ‘Tonight  I  am  going  to  the  New  England  Rexall 
Convention  where  there  are  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  gathered;  I  am  going  to  talk  to  them;  I  think 
after  I  finish  I  will  have  a  better  perspective  of  what 
I  ought  to  write  than  I  have  this  morning.  It’s  dev¬ 
ilish  hard  for  me,  Fred,  to  express  what  I  want  to 
say;  I  have  a  feeling  in  me  that  just  does  not  seem 
to  come  out  in  words.” 

But  the  hard  work  of  the  trustees  of  the  Loyalty 
Fund  wasn’t  over  yet.  Those  incorrigible  Rexallites 
were  stirring  again.  They  knew  quite  as  Lou  knew 
that  United  Drug  stock  was  intrinsically  worth  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  current  stock  market  price. 
They,  a  lot  of  them,  wanted  to  buy.  So  the  Loyalty 
Trust  was  re-formed  into  the  Rexall  Investment 
Trust,  with  Fred  Rogers  as  Chairman  and  the  other 
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four  men  kept  handy.  The  purpose  of  the  new  Trust 
was  to  buy  United  Drug  for  these  scattered  stock¬ 
holders  ‘during  1922  whenever  in  their  judgment 
the  price  is  attractive  or  desirable’.  And  the  price 
was  steadily  rising.  On  and  up  it  went,  until  in  the 
biggest  year  the  Company  ever  had  it  touched  200 
1921  was  over.  Very  different  years,  these  to  come. 
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So  lou  paid  off  every  one  of  the  Loyalty  Trust 
Fund  Certificates  in  November,  1924,  with  six 
per  cent  interest.  And  he  met  personally  all  the  costs 
of  the  drive  and  management.  He  still  had  some  way 
to  go  to  rehabilitate  his  personal  fortunes;  but  within 
another  year  or  so  he  was  to  straighten  those  out. 

Meantime  the  whole  country  was  plunging 
straight  ahead  into  the  biggest  boom  and  the  hugest 
financial  crash  in  our  history.  Since  we  are  still,  as 
a  people,  deep  in  the  throes  of  the  mental  depres¬ 
sion,  unemployment,  mercantile  and  political  con¬ 
fusion  which  have  followed  the  crash,  it  is  impossible 
to  view  the  collapse  in  its  entirety  or  with  anything 
approaching  a  true  sense  of  historical  perspective. 
All  I  can  attempt  here  is  to  live  sketchily  through 
the  mad  years  with  Lou  and  his  wide-flung  interests. 
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And  what  mad  years  the  1920’s  were!  While  the 
confused  members  of  that  ‘younger  generation’ 
danced  and  drank  and  petted  and  threw  their  caps 
over  the  windmill— while  their  parents  danced  and 
drank  and  petted  and  threw  their  caps  as  high  and  far 
as  older  arms  could  throw  them— while  the  post-war 
psychology  of  an  immense  nation  went  brittle  and 
hollow  and  unhappily  hilarious — business  boomed. 
There  was  an  incredible  amount  of  money  in  circu¬ 
lation,  and  how  they  spent  it!  Why  not?  Who  cared? 
Hadn’t  the  traditions,  the  faiths,  even  the  religions 
of  our  fathers  found  the  climax  of  what  they  had 
supposed  to  be  civilization  in  that  dreadful  war? 
After  that,  really,  did  anything  matter?  One  more 
such  war  and  the  last  vestiges  of  social  organiza¬ 
tion  would  probably  vanish  from  the  earth.  It 
seems  to  have  been  this  new  reckless  spirit  that 
drove  men— and  women— into  the  stock  market.  The 
machinery  of  speculation  was  easily  expanded  until 
it  touched  the  most  inaccessible  parishes  of  Loui¬ 
siana  and  the  lesser  county  seats  of  Kansas— of  every 
state,  everywhere.  Everybody  was  buying.  Buying 
and  buying.  The  something-for-nothing  dream  was 
stirring  the  imagination  of  America  as  never  before. 
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The  American  people  were  roused  to  a  high  pitch 
of  gambling  fever. 

United  Drug  prospered  with  others;  more  than 
many  of  the  others  because  it  was  more  soundly 
built,  based,  as  it  still  was,  on  those  thousands  of 
long-established  local  businesses  whose  proprietors 
served  as  stockholders,  customers,  and  commercial 
agents.  By  the  middle  and  later  twenties  Lou  was 
solvent,  making  money,  squarely  on  his  feet  again 
an  enjoying  life  with  the  gusto  which  was  in  the 
very  core  of  the  man.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
inception  of  the  United  Drug  he  had  sold  some  of 
his  stock,  but  only  because  some  of  it  had  nearly 
doubled  in  value;  and  therefore,  by  disposing  of  a 
part  of  it,  he  was  enabled  to  settle  up  his  still  large 
personal  indebtedness.  In  1926  the  gross  sales  of 
United  Drug  alone  passed  $27,000,000;  while  the 
sales  of  the  whole  consolidation  amounted  to  more 
than  $90,000,000.  It  was  only  three  years  later,  in 
1929,  that  this  latter  item  of  total  gross  sales  topped 
$106,000,000.  And  Lou  himself  was  right  there  at 
the  helm,  save  for  his  occasional  dashes  across  the 
Atlantic  to  throw  fresh  energy  into  the  English  busi¬ 
ness. 

His  personal  life  during  this  period  was  in  full 
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flower.  His  horses  were  gone,  and  the  training  ring 
where  the  children  had  learned  to  ride  and  jump 
had  been  converted  into  building  lots;  but  the  rest 
of  the  estate  was  intact. 

It  would  be  interesting  in  the  extreme  to  a 
psychologist  to  analyze  the  sources  of  the  man’s  per¬ 
sonal  energy  and  the  perfect  focus  of  it  in  his  daily 
work  and  play.  In  so  far  as  his  personality  was  con¬ 
cerned  he  was  notably  simple,  friendly,  good  tem¬ 
pered.  His  humor  was  unfailing.  He  had,  of  course, 
the  faculty  of  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  key 
problems  which  is  essential  to  the  great  executive; 
but  he  never  gave  the  impression  of  being  oppres¬ 
sively  busy.  There  was  always  time  for  a  friendly 
word  as  for  a  little  fun.  He  made  everything,  little 
and  big,  seem  simple.  I  find  myself  believing  that 
he  was  the  happiest  when  some  really  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  came  to  him  demanding  instant  solution,  some¬ 
thing  that  called  all  his  beautifully  coordinated  fac¬ 
ulties  into  play;  as  a  trained  athlete  is  happiest  when 
he  is  performing  in  the  stress  of  competition.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  seemed  to  be  keenest  and  yet  most  at  ease  when 
he  was  functioning  most  fully.  I  have  never  known 
him  to  waste  a  word  in  complaining  of  difficulties.  I 
have  never  known  him  to  utter  a  word  of  resentment 
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against  a  living  man  or  a  dead  one.  I  have  never 
seen  anger  or  even  heat  in  him;  doubtless  because 
heat  is  friction  and  friction  is  waste.  Perhaps  the 
quality  that  I  have  felt  most  strongly  in  the  man  is 
balance— easy,  perfect  balance.  I  don’t  suppose  that 
many  of  us,  as  individuals,  are  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent  efficient;  while  Lou,  as  a  living,  work¬ 
ing  organism,  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  reach  the 
nearest  to  a  100%  efficiency  of  any  man  I  have  ever 
personally  known.  And  to  be  the  most  selfless  man; 
he  seems  to  have  been  spared  the  costs  of  vanity  and 
self-pity. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  man  with  his  com¬ 
pletely  harnessed  energy  and  his  genial  approach- 
ability  will  be  reached  for  and  caught  at  for  all  sorts 
of  causes  and  social  work.  For  one  thing,  Lou  has 
always  been  a  staunch  Republican  in  politics;  and 
feeling  as  he  does— that  the  two-party  system  is  an 
integral  element  in  the  government  of  our  country, 
and  that  of  the  two  parties  it  is  his  own  which  built 
up  the  nation  into  what  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  once 
referred  to  as  “a  hell  of  a  success”— it  was  inevitable 
that  he  should  be  drawn  somewhat  into  party  activi¬ 
ties  within  his  home  state.  As  his  talents  began  to  lift 
his  head  above  the  level  of  the  common  types  of  men, 
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the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  called  upon  him 
increasingly  both  for  counsel  and  for  active  work. 
Back  in  1915  and  1916  he  set  to  work  to  organize  a 
Republican  League  of  Young  Men  within  the  state. 
Almost  at  once  he  made  a  success  of  it  and  carried 
it  straight  on  to  exert  a  powerful  influence.  Born 
with  the  instinct  of  a  publicist  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  introduce  vigorous  and  effective  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  into  political  campaign  work.  He  was  drawn 
too  into  various  community  activities  in  Boston.  As 
automobiles  became  more  numerous  and  traffic 
problems  became  acute  in  the  narrow  twisting  streets 
of  that  old  city,  Lou  was  drafted  on  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  which  undertook  to  solve  the  most  difficult 
of  these  problems;  where,  again,  his  balance  and 
patience  and  judgment  instantly  made  themselves 
felt.  Among  many  other  activities  he  served  a  term 
as  President  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

When  the  time  came  to  prepare  the  great  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock  in  1620,  Lou  was  called 
in  as  a  matter  of  course  and  made  chairman  of  the 
Commission  in  charge  of  the  work.  As  the  Federal 
Government  joined  hands  with  the  state  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  this  affair  Lou  found  himself  thrown  into 
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contact  with  many  political  leaders  of  national  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  was  recognized  at  once  as  a  man  of  char¬ 
acter  and  caliber.  Under  his  guiding  intelligence  the 
Rock  itself,  which  had  been  split  and  moved  about, 
was  brought  back  to  its  original  resting  place  and 
given  proper  setting.  Many  hovels  and  tenements 
which  had  sprung  up  about  the  shore  were  removed 
and  a  park  created.  It  was  a  task  well  accomplished. 

In  1928  he  was  drafted  as  the  Massachusetts  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  and 
served  for  four  years  as  faithfully  and  intelligently 
as  in  any  work  in  which  that  boundless  mind  of  his 
might  be  applied.  A  useful  man,  Lou  Liggett;  some¬ 
thing  of  an  inescapable  man.  He  was  altogether  too 
able  to  be  overlooked  when  there  was  hard  and  re¬ 
sponsible  work  to  be  done.  And  it  had  become 
known  that  he  would  not  lend  himself  as  a  figure¬ 
head.  Wherever  his  attention  was  turned,  his  mind 
worked.  Even  in  the  financial  and  mercantile  life  of 
the  city  he  had  to  be  used.  For  some  time  he  served 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  largest  and  strong¬ 
est  group  of  banks  in  Boston.  ...  Yet  his  whole 
heart  and  all  the  bulk  of  his  vast  activities  went  right 
on  pouring  life  into  that  now  immense  child  of  his 
own  imagination,  the  United  Drug  Company  and 
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its  affiliates.  His  horses  gone,  he  turned  for  recreation 
to  yachting.  He  had  a  camp  in  the  Maine  woods 
where  he  could  hide  away  at  times  for  rest  and  clear 
thinking.  And  he  acquired  another  delightful  home 
in  the  pine  woods  back  of  Plymouth  beside  a  spring- 
fed  chain  of  small  lakes.  He  could  drive  over  there 
in  an  hour.  By  this  time  his  son,  Leigh,  and  his 
daughter,  Janice,  were  married  and  the  grandchil¬ 
dren  began  to  enter  the  world.  His  younger 
daughter,  Lorraine,  was  soon  to  marry  and  settle  in 
Connecticut.  To  a  born  family  man  like  Lou  this 
was  happiness.  His  life  was  full  and  running  over. 

In  May,  1928,  a  new  and  fateful  era  began.  United 
Drug,  Inc.,  merged  its  business  at  that  time  with 
Sterling  Products,  Inc.,  and  the  huge  new  corpora¬ 
tion  of  Drug,  Inc.  was  formed  to  occupy  a  dominant 
position  in  the  drug  trade  of  America  and  the  world. 
Sterling  Products  was  an  important  manufacturing 
company  with  a  number  of  factories  scattered  about 
the  Eastern  United  States,  and  with  wholesale  out¬ 
lets  in  Canada  and  in  England.  Through  the  latter 
country  connections  had  been  established  with 
South  Africa  and  Australasia.  Sterling  Products 
brought  into  the  new  company  a  large  number  of 
proprietary  remedies  and  other  items  with  trade- 
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marked  names  o£  established  value.  The  proposal 
to  unite  came  originally  from  that  concern.  Perhaps 
the  thought  of  all  the  Rexall  Stores  as  a  retail  outlet 
was  the  bait.  These  certainly  comprised  an  immense 
and  unique  business  agency,  thoroughly  trained  in 
the  methods  of  modern  merchandizing.  There  were, 
by  this  time,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  more 
than  eleven  thousand  of  these  cooperating  stores. 
There  were  also  about  seven  hundred  stores  in  the 
retail  chain  (the  Louis  K.  Liggett  Co.).  With  the 
growing  number  of  Rexall  Stores  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Boots  shops  (which  had  increased  from  six 
hundred  in  1920  to  more  than  nine  hundred)  the 
buying  and  selling  power  of  the  consolidated 
United  Drug  Companies  was  great  almost  beyond 
computation.  Drug  Inc.  had,  furthermore,  the 
right  to  acquire  other  businesses.  As  a  result  the 
list  of  trade-marked  articles  to  be  manufactured 
and  sold  by  the  new  company  was  soon  impres¬ 
sive  indeed.  Almost  every  name  on  this  list  had 
long  been  a  household  word  throughout  the 
Western  world.  Here  is  part  of  it:  Phillips 
Milk  of  Magnesia,  Bayer’s  Aspirin,  Ipana  Tooth 
Paste,  Vick’s  Vaporub,  Danderine,  Vitalis,  Life 
Savers,  Diamond  Dyes,  Waite  Dental  Preparations, 
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Puretest,  the  entire  Rexall  list.  Herb  Laxative 
Compound,  Fletcher’s  Castoria,  Phillips  Emulsion 
of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Pine  Brothers’  Glycerine  Tablets, 
Sal  Hepatica,  Ingram’s  Shaving  Cream,  Cascarets, 
California  Fig  Syrup,  Pape’s  Diapepsin,  and  others. 
The  merger  was  the  biggest  thing  that  had  ever  hap¬ 
pened  in  drugs.  Lou  went  into  it  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  The  Rexall  druggists  voted  eagerly  for 
it;  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  the  biggest  days 
of  all  directly  ahead.  They  were  keeping  their  en¬ 
tity  as  the  United  Drug  Co.  They  would  continue  to 
work  cooperatively.  For  Drug,  Inc.  was  only  a  hold¬ 
ing  company,  designed  to  effect  certain  broad  econ¬ 
omies  in  management.  They  would  still  compete 
with  the  other  organizations.  They  could  still  feel 
their  independence,  for  the  various  companies  re¬ 
mained  as  organized  units. 

But  in  November,  1929,  the  bottom  fell  out  of 
the  world.  All  those  booming  stocks,  inflated  by  this 
time  to  unbelievable  high  figures,  tumbled  over¬ 
night,  the  weaker  dragging  the  stronger  down  with 
them.  Immense  numbers  of  individuals  who  had 
been  gloating  over  paper  fortunes,  found  themselves 
stripped  and  tossed  aside  into  a  new  and  terrible 
human  scrap  heap,  sold  out  to  protect  margins.  And 
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it  went  on,  crash  following  crash,  the  market  strug¬ 
gling  desperately,  pitifully,  to  come  back,  only  to 
fall  again  to  new  low  levels.  Through  1930  and  1931 
and  on  the  disaster  continued.  At  the  time  of  writing 
this  paragraph,  almost  an  even  five  years  after  that 
black  November,  it  is,  in  a  queer  complicated  way, 
still  going  on.  The  Federal  Government,  like  those 
of  the  states  and  the  cities,  is  pouring  out  vast  sums 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  but  even  yet  no  one 
surely  knows  the  way  out  .  .  .  From  the  first  there 
was  no  visible  way  out.  For  not  only  had  the  vast 
structures  of  finance,  mercantile  business  and  credit 
fallen  upon  the  workers  and  dreamers  within,  but 
the  very  foundations  seemed  to  have  crashed  as  well. 
There  was  no  way  to  turn.  The  banks  couldn’t  help; 
they  were  crashing.  And  those  which  didn’t  fail  were 
closed  for  a  period  ironically  termed  (by  some  sar¬ 
donic  wit)  a  ‘bank  holiday’.  This  lasted  only  long 
enough  to  plan  and  patch  up  a  means  of  carrying  on, 
for  this  immense  nation  couldn’t,  if  it  would,  simply 
stop  living.  But  at  that  some  thousands  of  banks 
closed  for  good.  Indeed  these  bank  failures  came  so 
rapidly  and  in  such  swarms  that  the  newspapers 
tacitly  began  hush-hushing  the  whole  subject.  The 
facts  couldn’t  be  borne.  Even  the  savings  banks, 
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those  bulwarks  of  the  less  well-to-do,  had  to  delay 
and  limit  payments.  Those  individuals  who  could 
do  so  took  to  hoarding  gold,  but  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  with  new  laws  and  regulations,  soon  put 
a  stop  to  that.  Real  estate,  the  old  foundation  invest¬ 
ment,  became  almost  valueless.  All  over  the  country 
mortgages  on  homes  and  farms  were  foreclosed  until 
the  aggregate  figures  mounted  into  a  national  calam¬ 
ity.  The  Government  had  to  step  in  here,  too,  with 
help.  Unemployment  became  so  widespread  that 
hundreds  of  new  and  experimental  devices  had  to 
be  brought  into  play. 

Throughout  these  years  the  old  original  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Rexall  stores  stood,  speaking  compara¬ 
tively,  like  a  rock.  Oh,  everybody  suffered.  The  Vol¬ 
ume  of  business’  fell  and  fell.  Every  individual  drug¬ 
gist  suffered.  But  every  store  was  rooted  deeply  in 
its  own  community,  had  a  stake  in  it,  lived  on  some¬ 
how  with  it.  And  Lou’s  basic  idea  of  cooperation 
had  become  ingrained  by  this  time.  Throughout  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  nearly  thirty  years  United  Drug, 
with  Lou  to  drive  it  tirelessly  along,  had  held  the 
Rexall  stores  together  in  something  almost  like  a 
spiritual  understanding;  while  the  stores  had  in  their 
turn  supported  United  Drug.  There  was  no  more 
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substantial  group  of  allied  businesses  than  this  one. 
And  as  an  inevitable  result  the  alliance  has  never 
been  seriously  shaken.  It  is  fundamentally  sound. 
And  that,  really,  is  why  the  United  Drug  interests 
formed,  at  the  start,  the  strongest  single  element  in 
the  big  coalition  of  Drug,  Inc.  No  wonder  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  other  elements  had  been  eager  to  make 
use  of  it  in  marketing  their  own  wares. 

But  there  was  one  weak  spot— the  chain  of  city 
retailers  known  as  the  Liggett  Stores.  In  the  very 
nature  of  the  business  this  company  was  quite 
largely  dependent  on  real  estate  conditions.  During 
the  boom,  while  the  great  chain  of  seven  hundred 
stores,  scattered  about  all  over  the  larger  cities,  was 
growing,  expanding,  building  up  a  splendid  busi¬ 
ness  (predicated  on  a  continuing  prosperity  though 
it  may  have  been),  it  was,  it  had  to  be,  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  tangled  up  with  long  leases  at  what  had 
seemed  only  reasonably  high  rentals,  with  equities 
in  building,  and  such.  There  were  a  good  many  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  Liggett  Co.  had  had  to  lease 
more  than  the  space  needed  for  the  drug  store  busi¬ 
ness  and  sublet;  their  tenants  found  themselves  un¬ 
able  to  keep  up  rental  payments  and  had  to  be 
helped.  Whereas  nobody  helped  the  Liggett  Com- 
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pany.  Such  difficulties  accounted  for  the  fact  that 
when  volume  of  business  fell,  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  didn’t  fall  proportionately.  Real  Estate  values 
shrank,  for  the  time  beyond  all  human  belief.  And 
down,  with  them,  went  that  chain  subsidiary,  known 
as  the  Louis  K.  Liggett  Company,  into  bankruptcy. 
It  proved,  for  the  time,  a  body  blow.  From  being 
the  strongest  element  in  the  coalition,  United  Drug 
became,  overnight,  the  weakest.  The  failure  of  the 
Liggett  Co.  bore  the  profits  of  all  the  other  Liggett 
Companies  into  a  deficit,  and  a  large  one.  Drug,  Inc., 
developed  a  discordant  atmosphere.  The  personal 
pressures  on  Lou  became  almost  unbearable.  Once 
again  he  was  sacrificing  his  fortune,  so  recently  re¬ 
built,  to  hold  United  Drug  together,  and,  above  all, 
to  support  his  old  friends  and  ‘pardners’,  the  Rexall 
stockholders.  Never  for  a  moment  would  he  forget 
them.  And  the  discord  was  increased  by  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  attitude  that  had  come  to  light  in  Drug, 
Inc.,  itself.  Apparently  the  crash  of  the  Liggett  Co. 
had  served,  more  than  anything  else,  to  bring  these 
differences  to  light.  As  one  director  of  United  Drug 
put  it  to  me— “Drug,  Inc.  was  a  big  dream,  but  it 
seemed  doomed  almost  from  the  start;  we  just 
weren’t  happy  in  it.” 
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So  thoughts  of  dissolution  crept  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  the  coalition  was  trying  to  live.  But 
it  was  going  to  be  pretty  difficult  for  United  Drug 
to  withdraw  on  the  basis  of  a  deficit.  Something 
drastic  had  to  be  done  if  another  grave  loss  was  to 
be  avoided.  Lou’s  associates  in  Drug,  Inc.  finally  hit 
on  the  one  possible  device.  Over  in  England  Boots 
was  flourishing.  Well,  sell  it!  They  put  on  the  pres¬ 
sure.  And  as  it  at  last  worked  out,  Lou  had  to  sell  it. 
Or  a  large  part  of  it.  Accordingly,  he  opened  up 
negotiations;  this  being  late  in  1932.  And  he  went 
to  London  to  put  the  thing  through.  With  that 
typically  dramatic  incident  we  shall  deal  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Drug,  Inc.  cannot  be  said  to  have  failed.  Not  in 
the  ordinary  commercial  sense.  It  simply  didn’t  work 
out.  United  Drug  was  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  or¬ 
ganization.  The  ingrained  nature  of  it  could  not  be 
blended  successfully  with  the  usual  sort  of  mere 
profit-seeking  corporations.  They  ‘just  weren’t  happy 
in  it’.  I  imagine  Lou  himself,  moved  ‘upstairs’  as  he 
had  been  in  the  new  setting,  missed  his  warm  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  with  the  Rexall  men.  The  ‘Dear  Pard- 
ner’  letters  became  fewer.  So  much  fewer  that  the 
Rexallites  began  clamoring.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
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of  a  century  those  letters  had  been  the  master  sales¬ 
men  of  the  Rexall  world.  And  they  had  cemented 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sets  of  business  friend¬ 
ships  in  our  history  as  a  commercial  nation.  The 
thousands  of  men,  each  hard  at  work  facing  new 
and  difficult  problems  in  his  own  panic-ridden  com¬ 
munity,  wanted  to  feel  Lou’s  personality  behind  and 
beside  them.  And  that  must  have  been  the  reason 
why  the  gentlemen  of  Sterling  Products  and  of  the 
other  elements  in  the  coalition  found  themselves  un¬ 
happy  too.  The  tie  that  had  for  so  long  held  the 
Rexall  men,  Linked  Drug  and  Lou  so  close  in  under¬ 
standing,  was  too  strong.  The  Rexallites  just  didn’t 
cotton  to  the  idea  of  selling  Sterling  Products.  For 
they  were — first,  last  and  always— Rexall  men. 

Drug,  Inc.  was  too  in  a  way,  I  think,  a  little  for¬ 
eign  to  Lou.  It  was  the  only  time  he  had  ever 
departed  from  his  life-long  principle  of:  simple,  open 
cooperation.  Not  that  he  himself  felt  it  as  a  depar¬ 
ture.  Not  at  first,  certainly.  He  meant  to  hold  the 
Rexall  organization  together,  and  did  so  pretty  well, 
all  things  considered.  The  Sterling  Products  people 
were  a  strong  and  soundly  organized  group.  Lou  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  would  in  time  administer  the  entire 
coalition  ably,  and  that  in  doing  so  they  would  pro- 
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tect  not  only  the  holdings  of  all  the  druggist-stock¬ 
holders  of  United  Drug,  but  himself  and  his  family 
as  well.  Further,  he  felt  that  all  the  stockholders 
would  be  better  protected  in  the  stronger  and  more 
widely  diversified  coalition.  This  being  so,  he  could 
begin  to  consider  retiring  from  active  business.  He 
had  carried  the  burden  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  And  the  way  out  had  seemed  to  present 
itself. 

The  retail  chain  had  been  something  of  a  depar¬ 
ture,  of  course,  but  it  was,  none  the  less,  a  necessary 
defensive  move.  It  operated  only  in  the  big  cities 
where  the  basic  idea  of  the  locally  exclusive  agency 
of  each  Rexall  Store  could  not  prevail.  It  grew  big 
and  profitable  for  awhile  because  every  element 
fathered  by  United  Drug  grew  big  and  profitable; 
it  never  vitiated  the  principles  of  the  business.  But 
Lou  was  ready  now  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  big 
dream.  So,  he  went  to  England  to  sell  Boots.  The 
Liggett  Co.,  meanwhile,  went  bankrupt. 

Lou  hadn’t  supposed  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  go  across  in  person.  But  the  early  negotia¬ 
tions  made  it  clear  that  he  must. 

And  in  the  end  it  proved  fortunate  that  he  had. 
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It  was  in  the  very  thick  of  these  terrific  years  that 
personal  tragedy  laid  an  all  but  crushing  hand  on 
Lou’s  sturdy  shoulder.  Mrs.  Liggett,  the  Musa  Bence 
of  his  school  days,  after  a  few  months  of  ill-health, 
which  had  not  appeared  to  be  dangerous,  died  sud¬ 
denly,  on  Labor  Day,  1931.  They  were  married,  it 
will  be  recalled,  when  Lou  had  little  more  than 
passed  his  twentieth  birthday.  And  the  boy  and  girl 
playmates  of  their  teens  had  been  devoted  compan¬ 
ions  for  thirty-six  years  of  wedded  life. 
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F~g~i  he  sale,  under  heavy  pressure,  of  a  vast 
JL  mercantile  property  valued  at  a  few  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  is  hardly  an  offhand  matter.  There 
must  be  approaches.  Intrigues  must  be  met  and  cir¬ 
cumvented.  Shrewdness,  wisdom  as  well,  must  be 
used.  Hard  head  is  certain  to  meet  hard  head.  There 
were  strong  men  in  England  who  stood  ready  to  pay 
a  good  price  indeed  if  they  could  bring  the  control 
of  Boots  back  into  British  hands.  Liggett  knew  that. 

When  the  ordinary  shares  of  Boots  Pure  Drug  Co., 
Ltd.  were  acquired  in  1920,  he  stipulated  that  Sir 
Jesse  Boot  should  remain  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  a  period  of  years.  Sir  Jesse’s  health, 
however,  became  very  frail  and  his  son  John  became 
the  active  head  of  the  business  as  Vice  Chairman.  In 
1920  Sir  Jesse  was  compelled  by  reason  of  his  health 
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to  retire  and  John  Boot  became  Chairman.  Sir  Jesse 
was  raised  to  the  Peerage  in  1929  taking  the  title  of 
Lord  Trent  and  later  died  in  1931  at  his  home  in 
Jersey,  Channel  Islands,  and  John  Boot  succeeded  to 
the  title  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Lou’s  first  step  was  to  request  John  Greenwood, 
an  active  Director  of  the  Boots  Company,  to  visit 
him  in  the  United  States.  Greenwood  came  over  in 
September  19 32  and  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
situation  and  was  empowered  to  handle  the  negotia¬ 
tions  in  England. 

There  was,  and  is,  an  important  chain  of  drug 
stores  in  New  York  known  as  Walgreen’s.  After 
Drug,  Inc.,  was  formed  there  were  suggestions  of 
Walgreen’s  entering  the  coalition.  With  this  pos¬ 
sibility,  even  probability,  in  mind,  Walgreen  made 
a  point  of  following  the  situation  closely  and  being 
kept  informed  regarding  any  transactions  involving 
the  sale  of  Boots  Shares.  On  his  return  to  London 
Greenwood  found  a  representative  of  Walgreen’s 
named  Barrett  established  there  and  already  in 
touch  with  various  groups  of  capitalists  who  had  be¬ 
gun  mysteriously  to  figure  in  the  earlier  phases  of 
the  transaction.  Evidently  it  was  not  to  be  a  simple 
matter  of  selling  the  control  of  Boots  back  to  Brit- 
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ish  interests,  but  a  very  tangled  business  indeed,  pos¬ 
sibly  involving  the  passing  of  the  control  to  new  and 
outside  interests.  Greenwood  after  investigating  the 
position  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Liggett  himself, 
or  George  Gales,  or  somebody  high  in  the  home 
councils  of  United  Drug  had  better  come  over  and 
take  charge  of  the  negotiations.  Gales  was  a  possi¬ 
bility  because,  it  will  be  recalled,  it  was  he  who  had 
gone  over  in  1920  to  reorganize  and  build  up  the 
Boots  business. 

As  it  worked  out,  it  was  Lou  who  made  the  trip; 
taking  with  him  Fred  Rogers  of  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
a  director  of  the  United  Drug  Co. 

Meanwhile  the  attacking  forces  in  London  were 
forming  up  and  preparing  for  the  battle.  There 
were,  in  the  main,  four  groups  in  the  running,  each 
with  strong  banking  and  brokerage  connections. 

One  was  the  group  of  which  Hely-Hutchison  took 
the  role  of  spokesman.  There  also  appeared  on  the 
scene  Morgan,  Grenfell  &  Co.  the  London  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  J.  P.  Morgan;  Robert  Fleming’s  bank; 
with  apparently,  Lord  Trent  hovering  somewhere 
in  the  background. 

A  second  group,  with  Philip  Hill  as  negotiator, 
was  made  up  of  two  sets  of  bankers— Hambros  Bank 
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and  Erlanger  Brothers— with  a  broker  named  Van 
Neck. 

A  third  group  was  headed  by  Brendon  Bracken 
M.  P.,  concerned  in  the  "Financial  News”  and  there 
was  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Northcliffe  press 
and  Lord  Rothermere,  the  great  newspaper  propri¬ 
etor,  were  watching  Bracken’s  efforts  with  interest 
and  that  the  Dawnay  Day  Company  Investment 
Bankers  stood  by  in  the  offing. 

The  fourth  combination  was  one  in  which  the 
British-American  Tobacco  Co.  Ltd.  were  interested 
through  subsidiary  companies.  At  the  head  of  this 
group  were  Sir  Hugo  Cunliffe-Owen  and  Reginald 
McKenna,  the  banker  and  statesman. 

On  the  evening  of  their  arrival  in  London,  Philip 
Hill  found  the  American  negotiators  in  their  suite 
in  the  Carlton  Hotel.  Greenwood,  who  had  met  them 
earlier,  had  gone  over  the  situation  with  them,  bring¬ 
ing  it  down  to  date  as  nearly  as  his  knowledge  of  a 
tangle  of  shrewd  and  elusive  facts  permitted.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  feeling  certain  reservations  about  Hill  as  he 
was  at  the  head  of  certain  competitors  of  Boots, 
in  the  Retail  Chemists  Business  viz  Taylors  and 
Timothy  Whites.  Hill  was  primarily  concerned  in 
Company  promotion  and  had  had  a  hand  in  launch¬ 
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ing  various  public  Company  flotations.  He  was  a 
vigorous  man  with  great  force  of  manner.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  principle,  familiar  among  boxers  in 
the  ring,  of  getting  in  the  first  hard  blows;  as  it  turned 
out  his  object  was  gradually  to  win  Greenwood  over 
and  to  convince  Liggett  and  Rogers  of  his  capability 
and  sincerity. 

It  goes  more  or  less  without  saying  that  none  of 
these  negotiators  had  any  such  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  Boots  shares  as  Liggett  had.  He  was  undoubtedly 
in  an  extremely  difficult  position,  and  all  these  Brit¬ 
ish  negotiators  knew  it.  They  knew  all  the  circum¬ 
stances.  They  knew  that  he  had  been  forced  by  the 
unhappy  situation  in  Drug,  Inc.,  to  make  the  sale. 
But  Liggett  himself  was,  as  it  happened,  one  of  the 
ablest  negotiators  in  the  world.  I  imagine  that  many 
of  them  knew  that  too.  It  was  bound  to  prove  a 
shrewd  struggle. 

In  that  first  talk  with  Hill,  Lou  made  it  clear  that 
he  would  commit  himself  to  no  secret  bargaining. 
He  stood  on  the  principle  of  ‘‘open  convenants 
openly  arrived  at.”  He  would  not  say  the  final  word 
until  all  the  bidders  had  been  consulted.  He  listened 
to  Hill,  but  he  flatly  refused  to  be  put  out  of  touch 
with  the  others. 
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Day  after  day  the  arguments,  the  struggles  of 
these  determined  men  went  on.  November  came  to 
an  end,  and  December  slowly  wore  away.  The  new 
year  dawned.  It  was  1933.  For  many  a  day  the  two 
Americans  were  pinned  in  their  hotel  suite  from 
breakfast  time  until  nine  or  ten  o’clock  at  night. 
New  factors  kept  appearing  in  the  tangled  situation; 
for  one,  the  British  Government.  The  moment  was 
one  when  Great  Britain  was  putting  her  house  in 
order  following  the  financial  depression  which  hit 
her  as  it  hit  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  conserve  National  resources  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  to  keep  money  in  the  Country.  Further  an 
extremely  delicate  and  difficult  situation  existed 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  payments  on 
account  of  the  war  debts  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  as  no  sale  of  this  magnitude  could 
be  made  without  a  considerable  transfer  of  gold  be¬ 
tween  London  and  New  York.  Apart  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  policy  of  permitting  export  of  so  large 
a  sum,  the  fact  of  payment  might  well  have  caused 
the  stated  inability  to  pay  war  debts  to  be  questioned. 
International  Diplomacy  began  to  show  its  head  and 
hand. 

In  the  meantime  Hill  and  Liggett  were  drawing 
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steadily,  patiently  nearer  an  agreement.  Hill  had 
struck  the  first  determined  blow;  but  he  had  proved 
himself  a  stayer  as  well.  Day  by  day— we  might  al¬ 
most  say,  inch  by  inch  he  was  winning.  And  Liggett 
too,  was  winning.  The  comparatively  few  one  pound 
ordinary  shares  of  Boots  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  stood  at  something  more  than  seven 
pounds  in  the  open  market.  The  United  Drug  man¬ 
agement  had  raised  them  to  that  figure.  Through¬ 
out  the  protracted  negotiations  Lou  held  out  for 
this  full  market  value  on  the  million  shares  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  sell,  and  in  the  final  agreement  with  Hill, 
the  price  was  fixed  at  that  figure.  This  meant  that 
the  successful  British  buyers  would  have  to  pay  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  million  pounds  for  the  com¬ 
pany;  at  the  current  rates  of  exchange  this  amounted 
to  a  sum  in  dollars  variously  estimated  at  from 
$23,000,000  to  $28,000,000. 

On  January  12th,  1933,  along  in  the  afternoon, 
an  agreement  was  reached  with  the  group  named  as 
Hambros  Bank  Ltd.,  Erlangers  Ltd.,  and  Philip  Hill 
and  Partners  Ltd.,  and  they  were  to  purchase  the 
shares.  The  papers  were  signed.  An  official  letter 
from  the  Bank  of  England  lay  on  the  table  in  Lou’s 
hotel  suite  permitting  the  transaction.  The  report- 
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ers  of  all  the  London  newspapers  and  of  many  others 
in  provincial  England  and  in  Scotland  were  clam¬ 
oring  all  day  at  the  doors.  Each  of  the  several  tele¬ 
phones  in  the  suite  were  constantly  busy  for  hours 
on  end.  From  the  scrapbook  of  newspapers  which 
lies  before  me  on  my  desk,  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  pretty  much  all  Great  Britain  was  watch¬ 
ing  those  rooms  in  the  Carlton  with  the  keenest 
interest;  for  the  British  are  a  homogeneous  people, 
and  they  wanted  the  great  business  of  Boots  back  in 
British  hands.  Statements  were  prepared  and  given 
out  to  the  assembled  men  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 
Hands  were  struck  on  the  bargain. 

Then  a  crushing  blow  fell.  As  drama  has  always 
seemed  to  emanate  from  Lou’s  activities  throughout 
his  busy,  bold  life,  so  this  incident  was  dramatic  in 
the  extreme. 

Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  was  at  Geneva,  deeply  involved  in  that 
hardy  international  game  of  chess  known  as  the 
League  of  Nations.  A  telegram  came  from  him  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  deal  could  not  be  permitted  to  go 
through. 

This  decision  appeared  to  be  final.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  at  once  to  recall  the  statement  which  the  news- 
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papers  were  already  rushing  into  print.  And  then 
how  the  telephones  rang!  The  scene  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  to  me  vividly  enough  by  two  of  the  men  who 
were  present,  Lou  himself  and  Fred  Rogers.  Various 
gentlemen  of  affairs  were  rushing  about  to  these  va¬ 
rious  telephones.  A  formula  had  to  be  arranged  on 
the  spot.  It  obviously  wouldn’t  do  for  any  of  them  to 
express  any  personal  views  whatever.  It  would,  in¬ 
deed,  hardly  do  for  any  of  them  to  seem  to  be  speak¬ 
ing  in  his  own  proper  person.  It  was  agreed  that  no 
one  should  respond  excepting  as  ‘Mr.  Liggett’s  sec¬ 
retary  speaking.’  Noble  Lords  could  be  heard,  here 
and  there,  glibly  uttering  the  formula  with  perfect 
composure.  And  the  situation  was  not  without 
humor  when  Lou  himself  picked  up  an  insistently 
ringing  telephone  instrument  and  was  heard  to  say, 
—“Mr.  Liggett’s  secretary  speaking.” 

On  that  evening  Liggett  and  Rogers  were  dining 
with  Lord  Trent.  Apparently  checkmated  and  quite 
unsure  about  the  future,  they  dressed  and  went 
quietly  along  to  the  dinner.  And  there,  in  Lord 
Trent’s  own  London  home,  an  incident  took  place 
which  lacked  no  whit  of  the  very  element  of  the 
dramatic  which  from  the  first  had  inspired  and  en¬ 
veloped  the  entire  transaction.  It  certainly  stripped 
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that  dignified  nobleman,  their  host,  of  his  studied 
aloofness  and  laid  bare  an  anxiety  which  indicated 
the  most  extreme  concern  over  the  situation.  The 
two  Americans  had  hardly  more  than  arrived  at 
Lord  Trent  s  when  it  appeared  that  Lou  was  wanted 
on  the  telephone.  This,  now,  was  odd. 

The  voice  that  came  in  over  the  air  was  that  of 
George  Gales,  who  was  sitting  in  his  office  in  New 
York  (where  it  was  still  afternoon).  He  told  Liggett 
that  only  a  few  moments  earlier  he  had  been  called 
on  the  phone  by  Lord  Trent  in  person,  who  begged 
him  to  prevail  on  the  officials  of  Drug,  Inc.,  to  call 
Lou  home  at  once,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  mis¬ 
handling  the  negotiations  and  putting  the  entire 
transaction  in  jeopardy.  Gales  evidently  felt  that 
Lou  should  know  about  this  right  away,  before  he 
could  settle  down  to  an  evening  of  talk  with  the 
deeply  concerned  Lord  Trent.  Then  they  went  in 
to  dinner. 

The  newspaper  clippings  which  lie  before  me— all 
dated  January  13th,  the  day  after  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
catastrophic  message,  and  in  number  and  length  suf¬ 
ficient  to  fill  a  scrapbook  of  considerable  size— give 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  situation  as  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  British  public. 
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The  Times ,  with  its  traditional  decorum,  observes 
—“Although  no  announcement  of  an  official  char¬ 
acter  was  made,  it  was  learned  in  the  City  yesterday 
that  a  hitch  had  occurred  over  the  proposed  trans¬ 
fer  from  American  to  British  hands  of  the  controlling 
interest  in  Boots  Pure  Drug  Company.  The  state¬ 
ment  published  yesterday,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
L.  K.  Liggett,  who,  as  president  of  the  United  Drug 
Company  of  America,  was  acting  for  the  vendors, 
was  that  this  controlling  interest  had  been  sold 
through  Mr.  Philip  Hill  to  Hambros  Bank,  Ltd., 
Erlangers  Ltd.,  and  Philip  Hill  and  Partners,  Ltd. 
It  would  now  appear  that  the  Treasury  has  asked 
these  houses  to  suspend  the  negotiations  on  the 
ground  that  the  transaction  would  be  contrary  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  so-called  ‘embargo’  which  for 
some  time  past  has  existed  for  the  raising  of  capital 
issues  for  foreign  countries.  As  the  terms  for  the 
proposed  sale  were  understood  to  cover  1,000,000 
shares  at  a  price  well  above  seven  pounds  a  share,  its 
execution  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  would 
mean  the  transfer  to  the  American  sellers  of  a  sum 
in  excess  of  $23,000,000.  The  matter,  presumably, 
will  be  one  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  is  to  return  to  London,  to  deal  with  it,  and  he 
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will,  of  course,  take  into  account  all  the  relevant 
considerations,  including  the  arguments  that  could 
be  advanced  in  support  of  the  transaction.” 

The  Daily  Sketch ,  in  its  somewhat  freer  manner, 
rushes  into  blackface  type—  “The  transfer  of  such  a 
sum  across  the  exchange  would  doubtless  be  viewed 
by  the  Treasury  with  concern  for  its  effect  upon  the 
dollar  value  of  the  pound.”  And  this.  .  .  “It  is 
pointed  out  in  the  City,  in  connection  with  the  Boots 
deal,  that  the  Treasury  may  not  actually  veto  an 
issue,  although  disapproving,  for  exchange  reasons, 
of  the  transfer  of  a  big  sum  to  America.  It  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  position,  and  the  announcement  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  is  anxiously  awaited.” 

In  the  main,  as  soon  became  clear,  the  Chancellor 
was  drawing  anything  but  a  good  press’  on  his  dras¬ 
tic  action.  The  Morning  Post  headed  an  editorial 
with  the  phrase—  “An  Anomalous  Embargo” 

In  its  financial  columns  The  Morning  Post  com¬ 
mented  rather  elusively  on  the  Treasury  end  of  the 
business.  Perhaps  these  newspapers  knew,  or  at  least 
surmised,  that  Mr.  Hambros,  acting  in  the  absence 
of  his  chief,  the  Chancellor,  had  already  given  the 
deal  the  necessary  Governmental  approval.  Perhaps; 
it  is  a  little  difficult  for  an  old  American  journalist 
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to  understand  these  reticences.  The  Morning  Post , 
it  seems  to  me,  knew  something  or  other  when  it 
said—  “That  the  Treasury  has  been  cognizant  at 
certain  stages  of  negotiations  proceeding  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  ‘deal’  there  can,  we  think,  be  little 
question.”  And  The  Daily  Mirror  hints  in  much  the 
same  vein—  “Sympathy  must  be  extended  to  Mr.  L. 
K.  Liggett,  the  eminent  American  business  leader, 
who,  it  now  seems  probable,  has  wasted  so  much  of 
his  valuable  time.” 

The  Daily  Herald  speaks  right  out  (which,  to  an 
American,  is  something  of  a  relief)—  “The  Treas¬ 
ury’s  ban  is  all  the  more  incomprehensible  because 
Treasury  permission  was  sought  and  obtained  before 
the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  were  entered  into 
by  Mr.  Philip  Hill  and  his  associates  in  the  deal.  .  . 
Now,  when  the  deed  of  sale  has  been  signed,  the 
Treasury  has  changed  its  mind — it  is  believed  on 
the  advice  of  the  Bank  of  England.”  The  Daily  Mail , 
The  Daily  Express ,  and  the  Financial  News  are  quite 
as  vigorous. 

Yes,  Lou  had  the  Press  with  him,  for  whatever  it 
may  have  been  worth.  And  that  the  friendly  support 
of  the  newspapers  and  their  not  quite  so  friendly  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  Government  in  this  matter  even- 
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tually  proved  of  real  value  one  cannot  doubt.  For 
though  Mr.  Hill  and  his  associates  withdrew  from 
the  whole  business  rather  than  take  a  stand  against 
the  Chancellor’s  announced  policies,  the  sale  was 
going  to  be  made.  To  Liggett  it  was  simply  a  matter  of 
beginning  again.  He  had  no  intention  of  permitting 
his  mighty  effort  to  be  wasted. 

It  had  been  a  pretty  severe  personal  strain,  of 
course.  That  momentous  twelfth  of  January  had  fal¬ 
len  on  a  Thursday.  On  the  Friday  Lou  came  down 
with  a  bad  attack  of  the  grip.  He  was  worse  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  but  on  Sunday  morning  showed  signs  of 
throwing  it  off.  The  touch  of  illness  brought,  it  may 
be,  one  slight  benefit;  it  made  Lou  inaccessible  to 
the  constantly  pressing  reporters.  And  Fred  Rogers 
shut  himself  in  to  attend  the  sick  man.  So  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  either  to  be  trapped  into  speech. 

An  extraordinary  thing  came  up  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  throwing  perhaps,  one  more — shall  I  say — quaint 
crosslight  on  the  strange  tangle  of  events. 

A  telephone  message  came  from  Lord  Trent.  Lou 
was  still  abed,  so  Rogers  took  the  call.  The  message 
reported  that  Hely- Hutchison  had  been  in  for  a 
very  serious  talk  with  Lord  Trent,  who  was  also 
confined  to  his  house  with  illness,  and  the  speaker 
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asked  if  it  were  humanly  possible  for  Mr.  Liggett  to 
receive  Mr.  Hely-Hutchison  at  once.  After  a  brief 
conference  Lou  consented.  Hely-Hutchison,  it  will 
be  recalled,  had  been  acting  as  negotiator  for  the 
Morgan-Fleming-Trent  group.  He  came  and  stated 
his  brand-new  proposal.  Boiled  down,  it  came  to  this! 
—that  if  Lou  would  agree  to  knock  £“500,000  off  the 
price  required  for  the  shares,  he  and  his  associates 
would  take  over  and  would  guarantee  that  there 
would  be  no  further  interference  from  the  Treasury, 
He  stood  ready  to  guarantee  that  the  Government 
would  withdraw  all  its  objections. 

Liggett,  I  am  informed,  chatted  pleasantly  with 
him,  refused  point-blank  even  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  bowed  Mr.  Hely-Hutchison  out.  But  I  am 
further  informed  that  when  the  door  was  shut  on  the 
departing  financier,  his  comment  was  less  urbane. 

From  that  moment,  on  Sunday,  the  fifteenth,  a 
wholly  new  set  of  negotiations  opened  up  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  swiftly  during  the  four  or  five  days  that 
passed  before  Lou  and  Fred  took  ship  for  home. 
The  Cunliffe-Owen-McKenna  group  had  been  quiet 
during  all  the  week  of  Hill’s  ascendance,  but  sud¬ 
denly  now  they  surged  to  the  fore. 

There  are  ‘shining  subtle  mysteries’  in  the  curious 
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structure  of  English  Law.  It  may  be  that  some  read¬ 
ers  will  recall  the  final  twist  of  the  plot  in  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan’s  delightful  operetta,  Iolanthe.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  has  been  a  tenet  in  the  law  of  Fairy¬ 
land  (a  much  simpler  and  more  straight-forward 
body  of  law  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons)  holding 
that  any  fairy  that  marries  a  mortal  must  be  put  to 
death.  It  was  for  that  sin  that  Iolanthe,  who  had 
secretly  married  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  first  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  and  later  banished  to  live  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  well  with  the  frogs.  But  meantime  the 
fairies  have  all  married  the  noble  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Fairy  Queen  herself  is  cast¬ 
ing  amorous  eyes  on  the  person  of  the  gigantic  sen¬ 
try  who  stands  before  the  House  of  Parliament.  It  is 
the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  who  finds  the  way  out 
of  the  dilemma,  as  an  ‘old  equity  draughtsman’.  He 
points  out  that  by  means  of  the  simplest  device  im¬ 
aginable,  merely  the  insertion  of  a  single  word,  the 
law  can  be  put  completely  right  for  everybody  con¬ 
cerned.  And  accordingly  the  law  is  changed  to  read 
that  every  fairy  shall  be  put  to  death  who  don't 
marry  a  mortal.” 

It  almost  seems  as  if  some  authoritative  creature 
in  McKenna  s  bank  had  at  one  time  or  another  been 
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an  equity  draughtsman.  The  first  step  in  the  transac¬ 
tion  was  the  putting  up  of  200,000  shares  of  the 
stock  as  collateral  for  a  loan.  The  embargo  didn’t 
apply  to  bank  loans;  at  least  it  didn’t  seem  to  apply 
to  this  one.  A  little  later,  as  the  details  were  finally 
worked  out,  the  remainder  of  the  million  shares 
were  transferred  to  McKenna’s. 

But— and  a  good  big  but,  this— through  one  of 
those  odd  twists  of  the  law  it  transpired  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  single  share  of  this  collateral  was  sold  by  the 
bank  the  loan  became  automatically  a  sale,  and  all 
that  remained  was  for  the  bank  to  pay  over  the 
money.  .  .  .  Liggett  had  sold  Boots. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  part  of  the  Boots 
shares  had  already  been  sold  back  to  English  inves¬ 
tors  at  a  handsome  profit  to  the  United  Drug  inter¬ 
ests.  As  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  from  various  reports 
of  the  complicated  transactions  the  total  amount  re¬ 
ceived  by  United  Drug  came  to  something  between 
$30,000,000  and  $31,000,000.  Deducting  from  this 
the  approximate  $10,000,000  it  had  cost  to  buy  and 
reorganize  Boots,  a  dozen  years  earlier,  and  wholly 
ignoring  the  unfailing  profits  of  those  dozen  or  more 
years,  the  sales  alone  showed  a  net  profit  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $20,000,000.  And  this  in  the  worst  years  for 
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business  that  our  country  has  experienced  in  mod¬ 
ern  times. 

It  was  now  possible  to  unscramble  the  Drug,  Inc. 
eggs.  And  within  a  year  it  became  possible  to  buy  in 
the  American  retail  chain,  the  L.  K.  Liggett  Co., 
which  had  crashed.  And  Lou  was  back  at  the  old 
stand,  running  United  Drug  and  the  affiliated  com¬ 
panies.  At  once,  of  course,  he  plunged  into  the  task 
of  rebuilding  with  both  energy  and  spirit.  The 
Rexallites  seemed  to  feel  an  immense  relief.  ‘Dear 
Pardner  letters  began  to  appear  again,  pulling  all 
the  thousands  of  them  together. 

A  sweeping  ‘survey’  of  the  business  was  set  under 
way.  As  times  were  still  bad,  still  very  bad,  the  drastic 
economies  already  in  force  were  shaved  down  a  bit 
closer.  United  Drug  was  again  an  entity.  And  it  was 
successful  as  it  had  always  been.  There  has  never 
been  anything  the  matter  with  United  Drug. 
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But  it  mightn’t  have  been  all  right  if  Lou  hadn’t 
written  the  “moratorium”  letter  of  June  15th, 
1933,  to  which  the  present  chapter  is  devoted.  Busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  general  were  still  so  bad  that  men 
were  sinking  into  a  state  of  mind  not  far  from  hope¬ 
less.  The  Rexallites  were,  all  said  and  done,  inde¬ 
pendent  business  men.  If  the  manufacturing  concern 
known  as  the  United  Drug  Company  was  to  survive 
at  all,  these  weary,  bewildered,  and  sometimes  neg¬ 
ligent  druggists,  must  be  stiffened  up.  But  first  they 
must  be  understood. 

Well,  if  anybody  on  earth  understood  them  and 
their  problems  it  was  Louis  K.  Liggett.  And  in  this 
masterpiece  of  business  letters  he  offered  both  a  diag¬ 
nosis  and  a  remedy;  incidentally  coining  a  phrase 
which  not  one  of  those  hard-driven  “pardners”  was 
likely  ever  to  forget,  ‘credit-minded’.  Because  it  was 
so  important  to  everybody  concerned,  and  therefore 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  bit  of  commercial 
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histoiy  through  which  we  are  living  in  this  book,  I 
can  do  no  less  than  present  the  letter  in  full.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  say,  I  think,  that  with  this  single  letter  Lou 
fairly  lifted  the  Rexallites  and  the  United  Drug 
Company  as  well  out  of  the  morass  of  fear  and  doubt 
and  put  their  feet  back  on  solid  ground. 

^  ^  June  1933- 

Dear  Pardner: 

BUSINESS  IS  BETTER! 

It  began  to  improve  at  twelve  o’clock  on  March 
the  4th.  The  week  following  hardly  anyone  in  the 
Country  would  believe  that  business  was  improving. 
The  bank  moratorium  raised  Cain  not  only  with 
business  but  with  business  men’s  nerves. 

March  is  a  horrible  month  to  view  in  figures,  and 
yet,  I  repeat  business  began  to  improve  on  March 
the  4th  because  the  President  started  that  day  to 
make  definite  changes. 

Some  of  us  may  not  agree  with  all  that  has  been 
done,  but  we  all  must  agree  that  there  has  been  a 
definite  effort  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  do 
something  constructive;  and  at  this  date  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  he  has  restored  confidence.  For  what  he  has 

done  HE  DESERVES  THE  SUPPORT  OF  ALL 
OF  US. 
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Pardner,  I  have  a  question  that  I  want  to  put  di¬ 
rect  to  you.  It  is-HAVE  YOU  BECOME  CREDIT- 
MINDED?  Are  you  one  of  the  fellows  who  got 
caught  in  the  Stock  Market  in  ’29,  or  did  you  ex¬ 
pand  your  business  in  1930?  Did  you  buy  your 
building,  store  or  home  in  the  late  ’20’s  because  you 
could  then  get  a  large  mortgage  on  the  property, 
and  now  find  yourself  unable  to  renew  the  mortgage? 

Has  your  Town  felt  excessively  depressed  during 
the  past  four  years  due  to  the  removal  or  closing  of 
your  leading  industries,  thus  materially  reducing 
your  sales? 

Have  you  and  your  fellow  merchants  been  caught 
by  the  failure  of  your  banks  in  the  Fall  of  ’31  and 
during  the  year  of  ’32,  or  their  failure  to  open  after 
the  March  moratorium? 

Has  your  personal  account  been  tied  up  by  the 
bank  difficulties? 

I  ask  you  these  things  because  they  are  some  of 
the  few  reasons  why  you  have  a  right  to  become 
credit-minded.  Now  you  may  say —  “What  does  Lig¬ 
gett  mean  by  ‘CREDIT-MINDED’?”  I  mean  just 
this: 

You  may  be  in  the  hole  financially— unable  to 
meet  all  your  obligations  as  you  formerly  did.  You 
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don’t  like  to  see  your  creditors  coming  around.  You 
don’t  stay  at  the  front  of  your  store  for  fear  that  the 
man  who  is  a  customer  may  be  a  bill  collector. 

In  all  walks  of  life  you  can  find  plenty  of  others 
who  are  in  the  same  situation.  Many  bank  presidents 
have  found  themselves  in  that  position  recently. 
Now,  what  is  going  to  be  done  in  a  case  of  this  kind? 
As  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Rexallites,  we  here  at  the 
Home  Office  have,  during  the  past  five  months,  been 
doing  a  great  deal  of  thinking  about  it.  We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  47%  our  Pardners 
are  credit-minded-they  are  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Company’s  requirements  for  paying  their 
bills. 

Now  DON’T  LOOK  SHOCKED,  and  DON’T 
GET  WORRIED  ABOUT  YOUR  COMPANY 
because  I  so  boldly  state  this  fact.  Your  Company’s 
losses  from  bad  credits  in  the  thirty  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  have  been  less  than  i/4  of  i  %  of  its  sales.  The 
reason  for  such  a  low  loss  percentage  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  95%  of  the  Rexallites  are  THE  CREAM 
OF  THE  DRUG  CREDIT  in  their  own  commu¬ 
nity. 

We  are  not  worried  about  the  money  that  our 
Pardners  owe  us,  but  WE  ARE  WORRIED 
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ABOUT  THESE  47%  WHOM  WE  HAVE  DE¬ 
TERMINED  ARE  CREDIT-MINDED.  They  will 
buy  a  little  bit  here  or  there  from  somebody  else, 
because,  they  say  to  us  both  verbally  and  in  letters— 
“We  do  not  want  to  owe  you  any  more  money”— or, 
as  at  least  a  dozen  Rexallites  have  said  to  me  in  the 
last  month —  “You  know  that  your  Company  is  the 
only  concern  that  we  do  not  cash  discount  with.” 

These  remarks  are  flattering  but  they  are  not 
helping  United  Drug  Company  to  be  of  the  service 
to  you  that  it  is  intended  to  be.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  there  should  be  a  free  flow  of  merchan¬ 
dise  between  the  United  Drug  Company’s  factories 
and  your  store,  it  is  today!  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  Country  has  drug  merchandise  retailed  as  low 
as  it  is  today.  Never  has  price  competition  been  as 
keen  as  it  is  now.  Therefore,  YOUR  OWN  CON¬ 
TROLLED  LINE  is  the  merchandise  that  you 
should  be  able  to  have  in  any  quantity  you  want  and 
without  worriment  over  your  ability  to  meet  your 
obligations  to  your  Company. 

Am  I  scolding  or  blowing?  Neither.  I  am  trying 
to  prepare  your  mind  for  the  reason  why  United 
Drug  Company  has  decided  to  undertake  the  bold- 
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est  plan  for  giving  assistance  to  its  needy  Rexallites 
that  has  ever  been  suggested. 

HERE  IS  THE  PLAN: 

We  have  declared  a  moratorium,  effective  as  of 
May  31st  past.  We  have  drawn  a  line  across  our 
books  and  have  frozen  in  every  dollar  owed  us  prior 
to  that  date.  In  other  words,  we  are  offering  to  every 
Rexallite  who  needs  it  a  NEW  DEAL.  Fifty-three 
per  cent  of  you  Rexallites,  according  to  our  records, 
do  not  need  this  plan  that  I  am  about  to  outline,  and 
I  hope  you  never  will;  but  to  the  forty-seven  per  cent 
a  letter  is  going  from  our  Credit  Department  this 
week,  enclosing  a  statement  that  we  have  worked  out, 
asking  them  to  fill  out  its  questions  and  return  it  to 
us. 

The  statement  will  ask  for  a  simplified  balance 
sheet;  a  statement  of  your  sales,  operating  expenses, 
etc.  It  will  also  ask  these  forty-seven  per  cent  of  our 
Rexallites  how  long  a  time  it  will  take  them  to  pay 
us  what  they  owe  us.  Then  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Committee  here  sit  down  and  go  over  each  one  of 
these  statements;  and  if  the  request  for  length  of  time 
is  reasonable  it  will  be  granted,  and  the  time  will  be 
divided  by  months.  The  Rexallite  will  be  asked  to 
pay  us  on  the  instalment  plan  what  he  feels  he  can 
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pay.  The  interest  charge  will  be  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent  per  annum.  Every  man  will  be  treated  alike  ex¬ 
cept  as  to  the  length  of  time  of  his  payments,  and  these 
will  be  judged  entirely  by  the  reports  he  sends  us. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  place  every  Rexallite  in 
a  position  where  he  can  pay  us  for  his  June  pur¬ 
chases  on  the  15th  of  July  and  take  his  cash  dis¬ 
count;  and  he  can  gradually  work  out  of  what  he 
owes  prior  to  the  first  of  June  by  the  use  of  this 
liberal  instalment  plan. 

In  offering  this  plan  to  you,  it  having  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  your  Board  of  Directors  at  their  meeting 
in  March,  we  are  beginning  to  survey  what  we  call 
THE  REXALL  HIGHWAY.  We  are  establishing  a 
separate  organization  to  survey  the  road  that  was 
started  thirty  years  ago  by  forty  retail  druggists  who 
invested  their  money  in  United  Drug  Company  to 
give  it  its  birth;  and  we  are  viewing  the  HIGH¬ 
WAY  that  has  been  built  in  these  thirty  years  of 
continued  progress  as  something  that  now  should 
be  resurveyed. 

After  all,  the  United  Drug  Company  has  extended 
to  you  Rexallites  a  portion  of  the  road  to  take  care 
of,  that  is,  the  section  over  which  you  have  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  of  sale  of  United  Drug  Company’s 
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products.  THAT  IS  YOUR  PART  OF  THE 
HIGHWAY. 

No  doubt  we  are  going  to  find  some  pitfalls  in 
our  Rexall  Highway.  Some  of  them  would  break  a 
spring  in  your  automobile  were  you  to  hit  them. 
No  doubt  we  will  find  some  curbstones  gone.  No 
doubt  we  will  find  that  there  have  been  some  poach¬ 
ers  who  have  cut  their  way  into  our  road  and  are 
trying  to  ride  on  it  free  of  charge. 

These  are  the  things  we  mean  to  correct  by  our 
survey.  While  this  survey  is  going  to  take  several 
years  to  carry  out,  it  is  undoubtedly  going  to  bring 
to  every  Rexallite  who  has  his  part  of  the  road  to 
repair,  great  benefits  because  we  have  some  very 
broad,  interesting  plans  to  further  develop,  to  fur¬ 
ther  tie  together  in  a  warmer  (if  such  a  thing  is 
possible)  fellow-feeling  of  ONE  FOR  ALL  AND 
ALL  FOR  ONE— the  feeling  with  which  we  origi¬ 
nally  started. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Louis  K.  Liggett 

P.  S.  If  any  of  you  Pardners  fail,  within  the  week, 

to  receive  a  letter  from  the  Credit  Department  and 

are  disappointed,  or  want  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 

the  47%— WRITE  US! 

//0  L.  K.  L. 
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r  I  ihis  book  got  itself  begun  in  a  personal  manner, 
JL  Lou;  and  now  it  seems  to  want  to  conclude  it¬ 
self  on  the  same  note.  I  think  much  of  you,  up  there 
in  Boston  in  your  corner  office  in  the  vast  triangular 
building  which  grew,  long  ago,  out  of  the  little  old 
thread  factory.  As  far  as  this  book  is  concerned,  we 
must  now  leave  you  there.  I’ve  brought  my  narra¬ 
tive  down  to  date. 

You’ve  never  lowered  your  flag.  Never.  You  never 
will.  When  you  were  away  back  in  your  twenties 
you  proposed  lifting  the  struggling  little  apothecary 
out  of  his  ancient  doldrums  and  making  a  merchant 
of  him.  Well,  you  did  it. 

You  are  not  a  man  to  talk  much  about  ideas  and 
ideals.  You  go  ahead  and  do  the  thing  as  you  see  it 
for  the  God  of  things  as  they  are.  I  wonder  if  you 
realize,  Lou,  what  you  have  done.  It  was  you  who 
conceived  the  idea  not  of  developing  a  chain  of 
stores  that  would  drive  the  small  merchant  out  of 
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business,  but  of  working  out  a  great  cooperative 
plan  designed  to  make  him  independent.  Thirty- 
odd  years  before  the  day  of  the  New  Deal,  you  con¬ 
ceived  that  New  Deal  for  the  small  merchant  and 
you  accomplished  it. 

The  business  had  to  be  sound.  You  knew  that  in 
your  bones.  That’s  why  that  Scotch-Dutch- Amer¬ 
ican  nature  of  yours  is  today  a  bit  of  history  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  the  American  scene.  You  have 
never  stopped  in  the  past.  You  never  will  stop.  Even 
now  with  the  structure  you  built  grown  too  big  to 
be  a  personal  business,  with  much  of  the  stock, 
even,  scattered  among  the  general  public,  that  origi¬ 
nal  spirit  that  vision  and  vitality  of  yours — still 
animates  it. 

When  I  began  to  write  this  book  somebody  said 
to  me—  “Throw  Lou  Liggett  down  into  the  deepest 
pit  ever  dug  and  the  first  thing  you  know  he’ll  have 
turned  that  pit  into  a  column  and  be  on  top  of  it, 
building.  You  have  built  greatly  in  the  past;  and 
now,  at  fifty-nine,  you  are  doing  the  one  thing  you 
know  best  how  to  do.  You  are  building. 

Luck,  Lou! 
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